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CHAPTER XVI. 

CONQUEST OF ITALY. 

*' Come nnd sco 
The cypress, hear the owl, nnd plod your vrny 
0*er steps of broken thrones nnd temples!*' 

BvnoN, Oiilih Hmniltl^ iv. 78. 

"'I hoy :hc no niori» thnu HiiUh in the clmiu whiding ronnd tfic worM." 

Mackintosh, 7//V. of EnrfUtml^ vol. i. p. 204. 

Hi:v(>Ni» ili(i crowded quarters of modern Rome, 
\\\v. ruiiiH of the un(;ieiii city lie seniiered nnd soli- 
tary. Jiike gravestones' above the race that reared 
them in Iheir prime, they cover dust which, in the 
shadowy or the thoughtful hour, appears to be re- 
created in the forms of long-buried generations. Old 
conflicts, old triumphs, and old heroes sweep through 

1 " Where the ground, And let the living wnnder where they 

League hoyond longne, like one great will, 

ccnu'tcry, They cnnnot lenvc the footsteps of the 
I* covered o'er with mouldering mo- 'dead." ItuuEns's JUtJtj. 

numents ; 
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the broken arches and crowd about the sunken co- 
lumns, until these, too, assume the shapes which 
they once wore, and revive to greet the phantoms 
brought back to them by the memory of ihe watiher 
or the pilgrim. Sometimes a living throng, in spark- 
ling attire and of rapid tongue, inundates i\\r. htnely 
places, breaking the slumber in which they havt! luin 
through the week or through the year. But tiie life 
and the rejoicing of the people, still called the Ro- 
man, cover with deeper melancholy the ruins to 
which the ancient name seems rather to belong. 
More spectral than in their solitude, they rise above 
the crowd like skeletons to whose wasted limbs the 
touch of flesh and blood is a convulsing mockery. 
No proof could be clearer of the annihilation of for- 
mer things than the tremor with which their very 
fragments of brick and stone shrink from the light 
of day and the noise of men. Nor can there be 
any image of the desolation falling upon the na- 
tions whom Rome conquered in her Heathen times, 
more striking than the appearance of the victorious 
city itself in these Christian days.^ 

As soon as we engage in the dismal period through 
which the Roman conquests are to be followed, we 
seem to see more clearly the purpose for which a 
development of liberty, greater, in many respects, 
than was permitted elsewhere, took place amongst 
the Romans. They who passed through the pas- 
sions of the Forum were nerved to pursue their way 



5« "Sco tlio wild wasto of uU-dc- 
Youring years! 
How Rome her own sad scpul- 
cliro appears ! 



With nodding urclics, brukun 

tomplos spread ! 
The very tombs now vnnish'd 

like their dead!'* TurK. 
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over the corpses of the battle-field. It was the free- 
dom amongst themselves that preceded the victory 
over the rest of the ancient nations.^ 

No adequate idea has yet been given concerning 
the extent of the original conquests. Even the men- 
tion scrupulously made concerning the new Tribes 
successively admitted until amounting to threc-and- 
thirty, fails to tell the story as it should be told. It 
fails for <he reason that the eonquered p(»opIe, instead 
of beting r<;gistrred in Tribe's, often beeame depend- 
ent, or, as they were sometimes allowed to style 
themselves, independent allies. From them came 
the auxiliaries added to the Roman forces in over- 
coming enemies on every side, during the years lat- 
terly passed. It is the perception of the large armies 
engaged, and of the fiery passions aroused throughout 
Italy, that must save us from the mistaken notion 
of a people dashing into conquests as though they 
had been games, instead of the struggles in heart 
and limb that they really were. 

The Roman dominions at the epoch of the popu- 
lar party may be defined by a line beginning to- 
wards the northwest, between the forty-second and 
forty-third parallels upon tlie map of Italy. Thence 
it should be drawn above the southern part of Etru- 
ria, the country of the Sabines, and a portion of 
tlie adjoining ricenum on the north. Most of ihe 
region between Picenum and Samnium on the east, 



•■' Wliich Dionysius notices as cnrly as in the reign of Komulus: — 
'V,?.ivdfpiav Tf Kdl ti^Xuv tt^^x^fi'. ll. 4. 

" Si JSoinc est libro .... c'est fnit tic I'ltnlic." 

VoLTAiitK, Brutus. 

1* 
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together with Campania, as far as Vesuvius, and 
the whole of Latium on the south, should be in- 
eluded. Within these limits many states besides 
those admitted to the Tribes eontinued under their 
own laws. But there was neither a state nor an 
individual independent of Rome. 

Such being the original conquests, the succeeding 
ones extended over the rest of Italy. ' The decisive^ 
periml of the conllict between the Italians and their 
eon(|ii(;rors began the very yt^ir of th(*. Janicnian 
secession, with hostilities on the part of the I'^trns- 
cans and the Southern Lueanians. The Northern 
Gauls, joining the Etruscans, were the first to be 
overthrown, lint a host of other enemies gathered 
from Tarentum, the Greek cities of the southern 
coasts, the Bruttians, the Lueanians, a part of the 
Apulians, and the relies of the Samnitc nation. The 
arrival of Pynhus, the king of Epirus, and the best 
warrior of the times, to lead the forces of Italy 
against Rome and her tributaries, bade fair to prove 
tlie turning-point in the destiny of many nations. 
But the time was past when a Grecian hero could 
prevail upon the earth ; and the triumph of the 
West(rrn people, ordained on high, was only deferred 
by danglers througli which ils ulliniale security was 
prepared. The victories of Pyrrhus at llerach'a and 
at Aseulum were scarcely worthy of the name. 
When he was but once defeated at Beneventum, he 
withdrew in haste from the country, doomed, as he 
perceived, to another rule than his.^ 

* His purposes, as related by Plu- objects for which the Romans tri- 
torch, throw a siognUir light upon umphed. See the Life of Pyr- 
his defeat, when wo remember the rhus, 14. 
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It was after the first of his victories that his fa- 
vorite attendant, the philosopher Cineas, appeared in 
Rome to offer peace on condition that the freedom 
of the Italian Greeks and the Southern Italians 
should be recognized.** So artfully did he ply his 
attentions to the leading men, so eloquently did he 
nrg(^ the fairness of the terms which he brought, 
that tlie Romans were said to have hesitated whether 
an answer of deriancc or one of submission should 
be returned. If there really was a doubt in such a 
case it soon vanished. The Senate, before which 
Cineas had already made his proposals, was again 
assembled.'*' But its deliberations were interrupted 
by the appearance of Appius Claudius, for some 
time secluded by infirmities and blindness from the 
scenes wherein he had formerly been conspicuous. 
The same spirit that had braved the opposition of 
his antagonists, and, as in the instance of Volum- 
nius, (lung back their ollered aid, burned in the 
words'^ with which the old man roused his fellow- 
Senators to prolonged resistance. Cineas was soon 
dismissed to inform his master that the war would 
be continued so long as he remained in Italy. ** It 
is an assembly of kings," cpioth the philosopher, 
in describing the Senate, "ruling a people, too, Hke 
a hydra, never to be overcome."® 

The answer of the Senate to Pyrrhus was fol- 



^ Appton., ])o Kcb. Samntt., xiii.; Cic^ Do Scncct, 0, Brut., 

Frnj;., X. 1. 14, 16; unless Plutarch's report 

^ Ltv., Epit. XIII. (Pyrrh., 19) be moro credible thnn 

7 Of which, however, nothinfj; now it seems, 
remains but the mention of them 

nncl tlicir effect, ns in Liv., Epit. ' Plut., Pyrrh., 19. 
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lowed up not only by liis expulsion but by llic 
utter overthrow of the nations whose interests he 
had adventurously, yet selfishly, espoused. I'ltruria 
hud already niade^ i(s submission; and wilhin Ihiee 
years from the aetion at Ueneventuin, the Saninites, 
Apulians, Lueauians, Bruttians, and Tarentines were 
all overpowered. An outbreak of the people of Pi- 
cenum, on the Adriatic, was speedily crusheu. Then 
a war with the Umbrians in the north, and the Sal- 
lentinians in the extreme southeast of the peninsula, 
completed the subjugation of Italy, from the lowest 
promontory up to the rivers Maera and Rubicon.^ 

Not yet were the Romans so borne away by vic- 
tory as to forget their habitual discipline. The 
same reverence with which they had clung to their 
laws through the boisterous morning of their exist- 
ence endured when the fiery sun began to .^iiine 
full upon them as at noon. All the great names 
of the times, as well the new ones, like those of 
^Smiiius Papus, Fabricius Luscinus,'^ and Tiberius 
Coruncanius, as the old ones of Curius Dentatus, 
Decius Mus,^^ and Marcius Rutilus, belong to men 



> This sketch is chiefly token from ^^ Conceming wliosc scdato in- 

the Kpitomcs of Livy, the twelfth tegrity IMutnnh is somewhat crcdu- 

to the iiftccntli inclusive. All the lous. 8eu the Life of I'yrrhiis, 20 

events occurred A. C. 286-2GG. cl tcq.^ unil compare Aul. Gcll., i. 

ryrrhns came to Italy in 281, and 14. 
departed (having been in Sicily 

from 278 to 276) in 275. As Flo- >> Who was said to have sacri- 

rus concludes his first lHK>k : — Heed himself, like his father and 

" Talis domi ac foris, talis pace bcl- grandfather, in the sctoiid hattio 

looue, popnlus llomanus fretum il- fought with l*yrrhus, at A.sculum ; 

luu adolcscentioi, id est, secundum but this is wholly doubtful. Cf. 

imperii ffitatem liabuit,in qua totam Zonaras, viii. 5, with Cic., Do Fin. 

inter Alpes frctumquo Italiam anuis Bon. ct Mai., iii. 19. 
•ubcgit.^ 
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who obeyed the laws as steadfastly as they faeed 
Ihe enemies of their eouiiiry. 

Fabricius and ^milius Papus, Censors together in 
the year of the battle of Beneventum, expelled from 
the Senate a Patrician who had been twice Con- 
sul and once Dictator, on account of his ostenta- 
tion.^2 When Curius Dentatus, in his second con- 
sulship, was holding a levy, preparatory to meeting 
Pyrrhus in the fiehl, a momentary hesitation about 
enlistment manifested itself amongst the people. 
The Consul ordered the name of a Tribe to be taken 
by lot, and then the name of one of its members, 
also drawn by lot, to be called. The man thus sum- 
moninl not appearing, Curius directed his property 
to be seized and j)ublicly sold. At this the delin- 
quent hastened forward to appeal to the Tribunes 
against the Consul. But the latter, declaring that 
the Commonwealth had no need of a citizen who 
would not submit to its demands,^*'' commanded the 
man to be sold, as well as his possessions. 

Marcius RutihiSj son of the great Plebeian of that 
name, was, after being Consul, Pontiff, and Censor, 
again elected Censor in his old age. He rose in the 
asseml)ly to r<*prove the people for having chosen 
him a second time to an olfice of which their fathers 
had found it necessary to reduce the limits even in 
its single term. Without refusing the post for him- 



1^ lie wns (^oincliiis lltirtnns ; briciusnnd RuHnus woro connected, 

the pnrtii-ulnr charge ngninst him Aul. Ucll^ iv. 8. 
cofisisttn<^ in the show of silver 

phitc nt Ills ImnqueM. Aul. Ocll., '* "Non opus esse co civc rci- 

XVII. 21. Dion. JInl., Kxc, xx. I. piihlico; tpii pnrero ncsciret.*' Vnl. 

8cc the earlier story, in which Fa- Max., vi. 3. 4. 
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self, he urged a law to prevent the reelection of any 
succeeding Censor.^^ Such being the disposition of 
the foremost, the mass of the citizens must have still 
more profoundly bowed before the majesty of the 
laws to which liberty and even authority could thus 
be sacrificed. 

But it was impossible that victory so extensive as 
that which humbled Italy should be achieved with- 
out perturbations. The more manifest signs at 
Rome of the larger dominion were the formation of 
new odices, as well as the investiture of the former 
magistrates with wider powers and gn^ater cares. 
The number of the Quaestors, the public treasurers, 
was augmented from four to eight.^^ Various com- 
missions, as they may be called, were now first ap- 
pointed to take charge of such affairs as the coin- 
age, the roads, and the police,^^ all requiring to be 
managed on a dificrent scale from that which had 
suited the city before it became the head of Italy. 

The relations amongst the different classes would 
not be sensibly affected. Some fresh privileges mighf 
occur to the lower orders, as when the freedmen were 
enlist(ul in the legions.^*^ Some new gains in land 
or booty might be made by the poorer classes.^** IJut 
the breach between the high and the low, the sub- 
ject and the ruler, was unrepaired. Nay, it was 
rather widened by conquests throwing power into 

** Vttl. Mux^ IV. 1. 3, wlicro Uic *^ l.lv., Kpit. xv. 

account U thus wound up : — " Ulcr- ^ l)i;jcst., lib. i. tit. ii., ii. 211- 

quo rectc, ot Consorinus ct populus ; 31. Sec Nicbulir*s lli:}tor}', vol. in . 

alter cnim ut moderate bonorcs ere- pp. 253 - 255. 

dercnt pncecpit; alter so moderato ^^ Lit., x. 21, xxii. 11, etc. 

crcdidiu" Tne law is mentioned in ^' As in tlio instance recorded bv 

Plut., Coriol., 1. Dion. Hal, Exc, xx. 9. 
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the laps of those who were already powerful with 
much greater profusion than was observed in confer- 
ring advantages on the lower orders. In the same 
way, the distinclion between all rlasses of the vic- 
Uirs and the ra<*.e8 whom they subdued was the 
more sensible and the more grievous in proportion 
to the number of the vanquished.^® 

The impossibility of describing the forms of go- 
vernment and the habits of society prevailing with 
the ancient Italians is the evidence of their entire 
overthrow. Here and there, it is true, are scat- 
tered vestiges. But they prove too obscure to lead 
us to a view of those by whom they were left as 
living and active races. 

It appc^ars, to make the most of our materials, 
that the early Italians were settled in separate towns, 
amongst whose inhabitants, on account either of va- 
rious origin or of bitter hostility, little peace existed 
until the establishment of confederacies, like those in 
Latium and Samnium. By means of ' these, the 
isohiU^d Hi^ttlemenls throughout the greater part of 
Ilaly were united under various national names. In 
time the powers acquired by the confederacies failed 
them all, as they were swept like chaff before the 
stormy marches of the Romans. Then, as the con- 
querors might have said in derision, the loans for- 
merly received from the institutions of the conquered 
were repaid by new systems of their own. 

The boon of citizenship was but sparingly be- 

1' The num1>cr of citixcns is men- 292. Fourteen years after, it was 
tionc<l in Liv., x. 47, as having 272,000. Liv., Kpitomc xi. 
been 262,322. This was in A. C 
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stowed upon the conquered Italians. In some in- 
stances the most ordinary of the rights belonging 
to citizens were withheld.^ In other cases the 
burdens upon tlie newly admitted citizens were so 
ponderous as to lead many of the Italians to refuse 
the oiler of eilizenship/'^' This, in ils coniphHeiu^ss, 
could have been granted only to those over whom 
a temporary advantage did not necessarily imply 
any enduring dominion. In such circumstances, the 
foe became a champion whose arms were at the 
disposal of his sometime enemy, and whose privi- 
leges as a member of the larger state might fall 
but little short of those vested in the elder crili/tuis.'-^ 
Citizens were also gathered in the colonies. These, 
broadcast throughout Central Italy, have been men- 
tioned as from time to time despatched to provide 
subsistence for their members, who would, in return, 
defend the lands or towns where their settlements 
were made.® A portion of the people^ belonging 
to the cohquered territory was always registered 
amongst the colonists, but as an inferior class; 
while the Romans of the colony continued to be 
citizens of Rome.^ 

^ The private rights wcro those ludorum, fcstonim ilicnini, fctero- 

of pro|icrty and of family, that is, mm oniiiiiini coinmodorum." Do 

tlic (!oniiiibiuin ontl the Comiiicr- I-<cg-, A^r. ii. 27. 
ciiiin. 'i1ic public rights wore Uioso ^ " Non ciiiin vcniiiiit ex t rinse- 

of suflirngc, and of hohling oflico, ens in civitatcni, noc suits nidicibus 

that is, the Honorcs and the Suffra- nituntur; sc<l ex civitate tpi.-isi pro- 

gium. IMigtttiu sunt \ et juni insiifii(ii(|uc 

^' As the Ilcmicans, Liv., ix.4.'); omnia |)Opuli Itoniani noii sui arbi- 

tlio ^Kquiiuis, IX. 45; the I'nuics- trii halicnt." Aul. (icll., \vi. i:t. 
tines, xxui. 30. Seo Cic., I'ro ^ SSomctimcs the wlndc; im in 

Balbo, 13. the colony at Antiuni. Liv., viii. 14. 

** Which Cicero describes as tbo ^ See tlie oiigumcnt in Cic, Pro 

** possessionem gratia:, libertatis, Cfficin., S3, 35 ; or tlio nanutivo in 

suflfragionim, dignitatis, urbis, fori, Lir., xxxiv. 4S. 
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As the earlier or Roman colonies were founded 
for the Romans, so the later or Latin colonies^ 
were established for their snbjeets. It does not ap- 
pear that one of these settlements was ever made* 
witliout a larger or a smaller number of Roman 
citizens participating in its advantages. But th(^ 
rights of this class of colonies were naturally so in- 
ferior to those possessed by the former, that the citi- 
zen of Rome, Ihoncfh still superior to his Latin or 
llalian fellow-eoh>nist, forfeited his equality witli his 
Roman fellow-eitizcns.^^ The member of the Latin 
eoh)ny, g(*ncrally speaking, enjoyed at the most the 
inferior rights of citizenship.^ As a soldier, he was 
put amongst the auxiliary, never the native, forces 
in ihc army .2^ 

No further reference to the distinction between 
the Latin and the Roman is necessary to describe, 
the organization of the colonies. It was the great 
characteristic of them all that they were never of 
inde|)endent growth or of individual plantation. The 
first proceeding was the determination of the Senate 
or the Tribes^ that a colony should be founded. 
Then they decided upon its character, whether it 
should be Roman or Latin ; then, again, upon its 



^ ( >f wliich Ibc first wore founded *^ IJolli tlio "Romnn niiil llio I«Atiii 

at n |H*rio<l Inn^ preceding the hiiIh nro rnllc<l colonics of tlio lloninn 

juration of Jiatiiim >vlicn the Uo« people, hnt only tho Romnn colo- 

miins nnd tho J/atins 'u-ere allied, nies are dif^ntfied osthoseof Uonian 

Sec tlie instance of Antinm, Liv., rithati^. Liv., xxvii. 0, xxxix. 55. 
III. 1. an«l of Aniea, Id., iv. 11. 

-' " Orto qn:vri hoc solere me '^ Sec Ueaiifort, Rcpub. Uom.. 

non pra'tcrit, .... qnemndmo- Livro vii. eh. 4. 
dnm, 81 civitns adiini non possit, in 

colonins Latinns snjpo no^tri cives ** At first of the Senate, as in 

profccti sint." Cic, Pro Crce., 33. Liv., viii. 16. 

VOL. II. 2 
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position and its numbers. When these measures were 
resolved, a commission was appointed to supi^rin- 
tend their execution. The colonists themselves had 
nothing else to do but to give in their namrs to 
the commissioners, and obey the directions of thcs^e 
functionaries. All the attractions, all the advantages 
of private enterprise were wholly beyond the reach 
of men who went out in companies to form a gar- 
rison uptm the frontier, rathiT llian a growing piu»- 
pie in the midst of a widely extended territory .^^ It 
may, therefore, be believed that the colonies were 
filled by the least rather than by the most adventur- 
ous citizens.^ Or if such a judgment sc^em too 
rash, it must, at all events, be eviiUnit that llie 
beginning of a settlement with so little reliance 
upon the activity of its members foreboded little 
.prosperity in their new existence. The march of 
the colonists, from Rome or from an Italian town, 
was led by the commissioners under whose <lii\:c- 
tion the ceremonies of occupation or of foundation 
were performed. 

For all that the colonial institutions have to add 
to the sum of Roman lilxTty, they might be over- 
looked, liut because they have sometiiing (o sub- 
tract, as it were, from the same sum, they umst be 
included in our present survey. Here were men 
sent out from Rome or from its dependent towns 

^1 " Colouiw .... ex coiiHcnsu ^ Tlic only iliflicultics in filliiijf 

publico, non ex scccsbioiic conditic." up the lists for a new colony iip|)cni* 

Scrvius on JEn.^ i. 12. to liuvo arisen fix>m the unwillini;- 

*' Colon ia .... specula ponuli ness ou the part of those cxpertcd 

Roniaui ac propugnaculum." Cic, to join in it to meet any ]ieculiar 

Pro Fonteio, 4. So in his oration dangers or disadvantages. Sco an 

De Leg. Agr., ii. 87. instance in Liv., x. 21. 
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to preserve the conquests which its forces had aehiev- 
c»(l. Yet, instead of acquiring new privileges, they 
generally forfeited th<dr old ones. Invested with the 
right only of <»lceting their Icu^al magistrates,''^ they 
were charged wilh the obligsition of "faith and sub- 
mission towards the Roman people."^ The phrase 
was no mere formality. Instea<l of sharing the 
liberly of the Romans they shared the dependence 
of the Roman subjects. 

As a natural consequence, the colonies proved 
unable to support themselves. Some required as- 
sistance for want of lands or numbers.^ Others 
sou gilt protection against the native people ^ by 
whom they were hated, or the enemies by whom 
i\\ry were assailed. A few, rebelling against the 
demands of Rome, provoked punishment.^ There 
were many so wasted as to need recreation rather 
than reenforccment in order to be sustained. When 
Italy became merely the centre of the Roman do- 
minions, the old systx3m of colonization was aban- 
doned.** 

It is more diflicult to take an exact account of 
the municipalities,^ a name by which the Romans 
appear to have sometimes deceived and sometimes 

•*" Tlic orilcr of tlic Dccurions, populum Romanum." Li v., xxix. 

tlio Curia (or tho Senate), could 15. 

alone lie chosen to the cnratorship ^ An instance is mentioned in 

(or censorship), and to tho duiim- the early part of Livy, ii. 21. 

vii-ntc (or ronsuhhip) of the colony. ** Sco iNiebnhrs notes, vol. ii. p. 

" Is qui non sit dccurio duumvirnto 28. 

vol nlii« honorihus fiinj^i non po- ^ As in tho case of Vclitr.T. 

test." Disrest., lih. Ii. fit. II., VII. 2., Liv., viii. 14. 

None couht he Censor, the hi^^hest ^ See tho sketch by Vclleius 

innjji'Sfnitc, without having hchl the Patcrrulus, i. 14, 15. 

iufiM-ior (»(lic('s. *' Muniripia, sometimes trnns- 

'* "Tro (i»lc atque obsequio in lated Fi-ee I'o^vns. 
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honored the Italian towns. Of tln^se, some were 
governed according to the dictation of tiie sovereign 
eity, at tiie same time that tiieir inhabitants w<M'e 
admitted to the private rigiits of her own ciU/ens. 
Others, receiving the same rights of citizenship, were 
allowed, besides, to retain their own institntions 
and their own magistrates.*^ Thus there were two 
classes of municipalities : the one subject nninici- 
pally and politically, and the other, though politi- 
cally subject, municipally free ; both, again, being 
endowed with what would be called personal and 
social immunities.*^ It is nearly certain that the 
citizens of the higher class of the municipalities 
could, at any time, take upon themselves Ihe full 
privileges of Roman citizenship by rcunoving to the 
city where these were to be exercised. In such 
ease, the emigrant was always obliged to leave at 
Iciist one son behind him in order to support his 
house and perpetuate his name.*'-^ These various 
degrees of freedom, in every respect superior to those 
in most of the colonies, must have been extorted 
from the conquerors by the necessity of considera- 
tion towards some of those whom they con(piered. 
An episode in the disjointed history of the umni- 
eipalities sets the spirit of the Romans towards the 



^"^ The epithets applied to the nicipia ni*o Fcstus, s. vv. ^runi- 

Ordo Dcciirioniiin, such us Aiiiplis- cvps, Miiiiicipiiiiii, niul I'ivy, vi. 

siiims (C.'ic, Tro C»»l., 2) uml 20, vii. I'J, viii. 14, 17, i-lc Scr, 

SplciididissiiTius (Orclli, liiscript. also, Aid. (kll., avi. 1.'). Sonic 

Lut., 3IC4), pertain lioili to the iiiii- modern scholars are against the ex* 

iiieipalitics and the coluiiifs. See, inidnl si;;nilit-ii(ion here givrii to 

iu this eonncetiuu, Li v., xxxiv. 7. the nuuic. 

*i The only authorities of any 
real importance concerning the Mu- *^ Li v., xli. 8. 
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Italians in a better light During the second con- 
sulship of Liciniiis Stolo,*' there began hostilities 
which, after eight years' continuance, resulted in the 
concession of apparently the most liberal terms** to 
the neighboring town or state of Tibur. The same 
Tibur was excited a second time to arms. Though 
then more completely overcome, the conditions grant- 
ed by the Romans were so forbearing ^ that the city 
became a municipality of the most independent 
class. ]Jnt not long afterwards the people of the 
municipality were charged with infidelity to the 
cause of their conquerors. Though not a solitary 
fragment preserves the grounds on which they were 
accnsrd, or the* ol)jects for whi<;h they might ac- 
countably have risked their comparatively enviable 
position, the act of the Senate in answer to their 
protestations of attachment and integrity remains 
entire. Entire it may here be inscribed, as embel- 
lishing the relations between the victors and the 
vancpiished in these weary wars. 

" Lucius Cornelius,*® the son of Cnrous, Pnetor, 
consulted the Senate on the third day before the 
nones of May, in the temple of Castor. Present for 
inscribing [the act], Aulus Manlius, the son of Au- 
his, Scxtus Julius, liucius PostuTuius, the son of 
Sextus. The Senate hath considered, as was fitting, 
how ye, O people of Tibur, have made your depo- 



"A. C. 301. Liv. VII. 9. <<* NIcbiihr lliinku tills to Imvc 

** " Alioqnin mitis victorin fuit." been tlio Lucius Cornelius Scipio 

Id., ib. 19. BarbatuH, whoso sarcophagus and 

*^ Id., VIII. 14. cpitnph arc so familiar. 

2* 
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sition, and from what yc have cleared yourselves. 
And we have heard you just as yc declare ye have 
addressed us. Wc did not hiiagine tliese things to 
have happened: the more, because we were sure tliat 
ye could not have done them for any fault on our 
part; that, besides, yc were not such as would do 
them ; and, further, that it would be of no advantage 
to you or to your state to do them. Since tlni Se- 
nate hath heard your address, so much the more do 
we believe, as wc before believed, that ye have done 
no wrong. And as yc stand blameless before the 
Senate, we trust, and ye yourselves must trust, that 
ye will also stsmd blameless before the lloman peo- 
ple." 47 

There arc no further details concerning the adop- 
tion of the act at Rome, or concerning its reception 
at Tibur. But the unchanging faithi'uhiess of that 
municipality in after years may be taken for a sign 
that the conduct of the Romans towards some of 
their subjects was not always undeserving of a na- 
tion calling itself free. 

Many, both of the municipalities and of the colo- 
nies, especially in the later period of the Connuon- 
wealth, were placed under the superintendence of a 
Prefect sent out annually from Rome with plenary 
powers of administering justice in the towns. These, 
though appearing to have retained, in part, their an- 
cient privileges and institutions, were hence called 

*7 Tlio ori;;iiinl is in Orulli, In- it was iiiscrilMMl w:u) found a( Tivoli, 

tfcrii»t. Jiiit., 3114. it is (iiiulcd \ty tliu uiiciciil Tibur, in tliu bixluculli 

NicDukr (vol. ill. note 466), who cciUury. 
says Utat tho brazen table on which 
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Prefectures.^^ Various names ^^ appertain to other 
communities, apparently too small to be digniried 
witli the title of colony or niunicipality ; the rights 
of Mi(»ir iiihahilnnls being liktnvise iiifc^rior to lliose 
already deliiicd.'^ 

We may now pass to those estates, if so they 
may be styled, of the conquered, distinguished by 
more independent names. The Latins, more or less 
connected wilh the Romans from the earliest period, 
wen*, on being overthrown, enrolled amongst the mu- 
nicipalities or received into the Tribes of Rome.^*' 
If any nation, after the conquest of Italy, preserved 
the appearance of independence, it was the Latin, 
liow(iver real was its actual dependence/'^ 

A large number of the more remote people in the 
Latin and even in the Italian territories were, to- 
gether with the Latin colonies, comprehended under 
the common appellation of the Latin Name. By 
this Ihcy were distinguished from the proper Latin 
nation.^*^ Only a portion of the private rigiits*^ per- 
taining 1o Roman citizenship were l)estowed upon 
tin* men of the Latin Name. They might elect their 
own magistrates, and in some cases preserve their 

^^ Till', rrcffcl fo<»k (he jiIiumi of lil>or(ii(is." Snlviun., A<1 Va'v\. (*n- 
tlir. DtiunivirH, porlinps of oilier nin- * lliol., in. |». 428, c«l. Oxoii. 
tiicipal orroloninl mn^^istnttrs. Fes- '>^' Perhaps orig;iimlly upp1lc«1 to 
tiis flcscrilMJS the ollico nnd its vnri- uhnt was called New J^atiiim, in 
ctics at some lenj;th, s. v. rrrcfcc- contradistinction to the 01<|. Sec 
tura. Sec Liv., IX. 20, XXVI. 16. ncanfort, Hep. Koin., livro vii. 

^9 The Fora, the Comiliabnla, «^''-^;. . ^ . . ., 

the VIrl, nnd the Castello. See " Jhc Commcrcmin, or thcright 

Fcstiis still. ^^ property. 1 ho magistrates ot 

fit o c- • ^ If » -n T-« these communities were admitted to 

■ . M-fn^T''' i' "T'o the more eencrnl riKl.M of <iti.ens. 

'"o, , ! '' ' ««" !"«''«. •• 90; » rofei-encc 

Liv., VIII. 14. which may apply to the later class 

^ " Quasi per vinculum Latinic of J^atins. 
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own laws; but seldom, if ever, were they allowed to 
set any limits upon their services to the laws and 
to the magistrates of Rome. The condition of the 
Latin colonies, heretofore described, would exactly 
match tiiat of the entire Latin Name, but for the 
fact that many of the colonics were invested with 
superior privileges as citizens. 

The Latin Name, as an inferior estate, was gene- 
rally joined with the allies^ in the enumeration of 
the subjects whom Rome obtained in Italy. The 
union of the allies, like that of the conquered, with 
the Romans, would be more appropriately termed a 
surrender instead of an alliance. A hirgc extent of 
their territory was generally seized, while the ser- 
vices required from the Latin or the colonist wen? 
augmented rather than diminished in respect to the 
members of the allied state. Nor was the preserva- 
tion of their laws and governments available to se- 
cure the so-called allies against complete submission ; 
and it is singular to remark that they who had the 
title of Free^ were less independent than those 
called the Federate AUica.''^ Even the institutions 
left to them were often altered by induenecs not 
to be escaped, or by commands not to be diso- 
bey(;d. So much was this the ease, that it some- 
times seems as if the Roman policy had been pur- 
sued to disgust the Italian allies, and to such a de- 
gree as to make them seek incorporation in the Com- 
monwealth on the same terms to which others were 
reduced before or afttir them. It may often have 

^ " Sodi [ac] nomcn Latiuum." ^ Socii Liberi. 

Liv., XXI. 55. " Socii Fwderoti. 
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happened, in consequence, that a people would, as 
of its own accord, subscribe its allegiance io the 
great Roman dominion.^ 

Tlic disasters of Volsinii, a renowned Etruscan 
city,''^ are among the instances of tlic evils from 
which many of the allies must Iiave suffered. After 
their concpicst, Ihe Volsinians fell victims to luxury 
and indolence which it was Iiardcr for them to re- 
sist in tiie day of their degradation than it had ever 
been to withstand the Roman arms in the day of 
tlicir independence. Through means and for pur- 
poses not clc»arly staled,'*'^ Ihe shivcs of tlie city were 
lib(»r:itcd and eh^vatcd, whih^ the masters sank into 
Ihe former condition of the shives, who, as was 
natural, ran riot in the midst of enormities useless 
to be described. The lielpless Volsinians sent se- 
crelly to Rome for aid. An army under the com- 
mand of Fabius Gurges, tlien Consul for the third 
time,^'* was able ® to rout and punish the wretched 
creatures who had abused their freedom. But it wa^ 
more than any general or any army could achieve to 
raise the sunken hopes or to reform the corrupted 
habits which, as natural results of conquest, had 
brought (he Volsinians so low. 

^ Tins was cnllcd "Fundus flc- ct Icgibus ornata." Vnl. Max., ix. 

ri." Cic , Pro Bnlb., 8. Uut it is ft 1. 2. 

condition Imrdly to Iw flistinguislicd ^ Zonnros (viii. 7) snys tlio ad- 

froni tlint of tlio Socii Fcvdcmtt, ministration of ptddic nflnirs was 

nuMilionid in llm pn^ci'dinj; note, nimndoned (o llio slaves, Imtmuso of 

It was an cniircly flifVcrcnt alVair tlic indtilcnro of (licit* masters. Cf. 

when an allied or n sniijcct state 13c Vir. Ulust, xxxvi. 
adopted asinp;lc law. Sec Cic, loc. ®^ A. C. 2G.'>. Flonis, i. 21. Zo- 

eit., and coiiKnlt Ilcinccc, Antiq. nai-as, viii. 7. 
IJoni., Adpcnd., lib. i. caji. 2, ^ 88. ''- 'J'lioii«;li not wilhont dilTicnlty 

and the loss of their general. Flo- 

^ " Krat opnicnta, crnt moribus rus and Zonnras, ut supra. 
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The time was at hand when the dominion of 
Rome and the degradation of her subjects were eo- 
extensive throni^hont the Heathen worhl. Bnt th(i 
Italians, of wiiom a hirge nunilier were to .serve 
with the Romans, and as the Romans, were not, 
of eourse, so miieli the objeets as tht^ instrunK^ni:^ of 
the alllietions yet to be wronght by the victors. 
We have seen how thoroughly the Italians werc! 
humbled. Wc have yet to watch the elFects of 
their new situation, and to learn if the homes and 
tlhi laws of their fathers will be forgotten in ilii^ 
wider prospects opening to them below the seven 
hills. The words on the tomb of Scipio, — "He 
took Taurasia, Cisauna in Samnium, he subdued all 
Lucania, and brought atvay hostagcs^^^ — read like a 
prophecy respecting the submissiveness of the Ita- 
lians. 

^ " TaurasiA Cisauna 

Samiiio ccpit, subigit omuc I^ucoiui, opsidosquo abdoucit.** 

OrcUi, laser. Lat., 650. 






CHAPTER XVII. 



THE WAR WITH CARTUAOE. 



" U. in cnny to iiii:igiiif> .... nil iiioii rnlHliip tlicir ^|»irit<« to ft Iici;^lit 
tfto |tn>|M>rtioiinl)lo, nn tltoii^li tlicy rIioiiM now f^} tlimii;;li nil tlm work 
witlioiit fnrtlicr oitposition." CLAitKNDOH, Jlist, Jitbeliion^ Book vii. 



Fired by tlicir successes in Italy, the Romans 
were already glancing abroad in search of greater 
victories. To obtain a hold upon the nations be- 
yond the sea was an object for which they were 
earnest to make unusual exertions, not to say un- 
usual sacrifices. On one occasion, an affront to 
some ambassadors from ApoUonia^ was expiated by 
the d(»liv<!ry of the on'endcrs, Ihougli a Senator and 
nil ylMlile.'-* At anolher time*, three of th(^ most emi- 
nent citizens were despat<;Iied as far as Egypt to 
contract an alliance proposed by the Egyptian mo- 
narch.^ Earlier still, and before the conclusion of 
the contest with Pyrrhus, the proflercd aid of a Car- 
thaginian fleet ofl' Ostia was instantly refused.^ At 

* Oil or ncnr the Grecian shore, ' A. C 275. The three were 

opiM>sito to Itnly. Fnbiiis Guides, Q. Ogtilnius, and 

'^ A. C. 266. Zonnrns, viii. 7. Fnbiiis Pictor (son of the artist). 
Liv., Epit. XV. Vnl. Max., vi. 6. Vol. Max., iv. 3. 9. Liv., Epit 
.'>. The people of A|)oIlonin were xiv. 
wise enough to return their prison- 
ers unharmed. ♦ VaL Max., iii. 7. 10. 
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the same period, the aneient h^agne with Carthage 
was renewed on independent ternis.^ Fnui to keep 
or to lireak their treaties, the llonians, at tin^ end 
of the Italian eonOiet, stood bt^nt on fonfign .strift!/' 

Whither could they turn? llather, whitlier eonhl 
not they turn ? A half c(*ntnry and num; had 
pass(Hl since Ah^xander of Maecnhin <li<'d.7 J lis sue- 
cessors, enfeeWed by th(^ir fierce contentions, had 
sunk back upon the thrones which it had been easy 
for them to seize amongst the exhausted races of 
the East. In the West there was no other civi- 
lized power for the Romans to encounter but that 
of their ancient allies of Carthage. The niann(*r in 
which the alliance was broken and the war bc^gun 
must be the first chapter in the dreary history of 
the foreign wars to which the temper and the 
strength of the Romans were now fully trained. 

Onr account of riurnieia would serv(*, in many 
points, for a description of its gn*at colony at (-ar- 
thagc. The same ris(* of a third class, in succes- 
sion to the preceding classes of warriors and priests, 
is to be observed amongst the Carthaginians as 
amongst their predecessors.** The sann; pnulomi- 
nance of a faith iuipelling its votaries to dt^eds 
of shame and sacrifices of horror can be traced 
to the colony from the mother-land.^ At the sam(^ 
time, the religious and the political institutions that 

^ A. C. 279. Polyh., iii. 25. A ' A. C. ;J2.1. The cin]>assy fnuii 
cliiusti was iiiti'odiiccd with ivfcrencc lioino to AlcxaiidiT iiiny not havt 
to llic existing war. Ihcii a mvm tnulitioii. Soc I'liii., 

Nat. Hist., III. 9. 

» " K r Aquilc supcrbo «* Sec ch. xx.xix. of ArnoUrs llis- 

ComiiiciurQ a Hprczzar Tauro vicinc.*' torv. 

Gi:ii>i. ^ Dioil. Sic, XX. 14. 
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had been in advance of the ago of the Phopni- 
claiis were altogctlicr behind the age of tlie Car- 
thaginians. 

Tliis is to be remembered as we behold the shock 
of Carthage and of Rome. The one was strong 
according to the standard of the past The other 
alone was vigorous aecording to the standard of the 
prnsrnt. Not only the rulers, but the citizens of 
a. M'Mh bnscd upon all that there was of liberty 
in anlicpiity, the Romans are 1o be descried, on 
the* on(^ hand, as resolute as they were mettlesome. 
On the other hand must be conceived a smaller 
juimber, forming a luxurious caste, rather than a 
niarlinl nation, relying upon domination, upon wealth, 
upon any thing rather than liberty. The love of 
home might be the same on both sides. On both, 
the love of conquest might be the same. But the 
means of achieving the conquest or of defending 
the home were as different as the means of impetu- 
ous youth differ from those of impetuous age. 

The policy of Carthage, as a maritime state, to 
bring the people around the Mediterranean into 
sul)jeetion, had long been in successful operation 
while tli<» Romans, as an inland nation, were occu- 
pird in subduing the interior of Italy. No sooner, 
liow(!V(T, did th(^y find themselves in possession of 
the Jtalian shores, than they burned to rule the 
Italian seas. The precedenee of the Carthaginians 
in achieving the conquest of many of the neighbor- 
ing islands, and, at that very time, in pressing the 
rcMluetion of Sicily, was rather a spur than a pre- 
voL. n. 3 
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ventivc to the rivalry of the Romaiis.^^ Siuli as 
had eyes to see the prospect opening on eitiicr side 
must have beheld the waves stained with blood in 
a coming conflict for the sake of supremacy not 
merely upon the Italian waters, but ujion the wider 
waters of the Mediterranean. 

A band of Italians, under the name of Mamer- 
tines, had got possession of Messana in Sicily by 
treachery and massacre, some twenty years before. 
Within a short period after the conquest of Italy, 
the adventurers were so hard pressed by the forces 
of Iliero, the king of Syracuse and the ally of 
Rome, as to send an embassy imploring th<! pro- 
tection of the Ilomans.^^ The character of tln! Ma- 
mertines was little better that that of so many 
outlaws, while their enemy, lliero, was a distin- 
guished monarch and a stanch ally of the Connnon- 
wealth. But the opportunity of obtaining a foot- 
hold in the island where the Carthaginians were 
carrying all before them was too strong a tempta- 
tion to be resisted by the Romans. So when (he 
Senate returned a refusal to the suit of tlu; Ma- 
mertinc ambassadors, it was with such evident re- 
luctance, that the Consuls of the year brought the 
(|uestion before the Tribes, where it was soon re- 
solved to support the suppliants.^^ Meanwhile, or 
before the Romans could cross the straits, the forces 
of Syracuse had been withdrawn in consecpiencc 
of the introduction of a Carthaginian garrison into 

>° "Ilia scilicet Romanis orcihus >i Polyb., i. 10. 

semper oeinula." Salvian., De Gub. 
Dei, VII. p. 263. ^ Id., i. 11. 
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Mossaim.* This boing expelled on the admission of 
\hr lro<»|)H from U<>m(», llii* f<ii»^e of llie diy was 
begun by two armies, the one Carlliaginian, the 
other Syracusan, Iliero, apparently,^' having been 
driven into hostilities by the aggression of his former 
allies. 

So commeneed the first Punic war, as it is styled 
in history. The earliest advantage gained by the 
Romans was the return of Hiero to their ailiance.^^ 
Soon followed the fall of Agrigentum,^^ and, within 
a year or two more, the first naval victory, won 
by Caius Duilius, in a novel but decisive man- 
ner, oir Myia^, on the northern coast of Sicily.^'"' 
Four y(*ars later, Atilius llegulus being in com- 
mand, the Carthaginian fleet was worsted near Ee- 
nomns, on the southern shore, while Africa itself 
was invaded, though soon abandoned by the Roman 
army.^" Before and after the African campaign of 
ll<»gnlus, the operations of Atilius Calatinus in Si- 
eily eoniributed greatly to the encouragement of the 
Roman s,^^ whose hopes were still more strengthened 
by the later victory of Crccilius Mctcllus, at Tanor- 
mus, in the North.^^ Ilamilcar Barca, the great 
liero of the war, came over not long aftcrwards,^^ 
and for five years kept the remnants of the Cartha- 

1' roIybiu8(Ioc.cit.) simply men- in tho nso of boarding planks, is 

tions tlic desire of the king to drive described by Folybins, i. 20-22. 

out tbc MiiiitrrtinoA from Sirily ns *' Vo\yh,^i.2Ctrtgrq. 3<'lorus, ii.2. 

tbe <-mis<» of bin jiiiirtion witb ibn ^^ Polyl>., i. 25, HH. lie wns (be 

C'artbjijriniiins. first J)ictnlor wbo commanded bo- 

^* JN»Iyb., I. IG. yond the limits of Italy. Liv., Epit. 

i** Id., 1. 19. The siege lasted xix. 

seven niontlis. *" i*olyb., r. 40. 

>'• 'riic novelty, wbieb consisted *' Id., i. 56. 
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ginian dominion from falling into the hands of its 
enemies. But the defeat of the admiral Ilanno, 
near iEgusa, by Lutatius Catalns,^^ cut off the 
subsidies on which Ilamiiear depended, and forced 
him to make, under authority received from home, 
the overtures of i)eac(\ 

Two-and-twenty years had the war continued.^ 
It was finally decided that Carthage should pay a 
large sum of money, besides releasing her prisoners 
and evacuating Sicily together with the immedi- 
ately adjoining islands.^^ We must picture to our- 
selves the mortification of the Carthaginians thus 
humbled in their tenderest points, the hist of domi- 
nion and the lust of gold. On the other side, the 
number of Romans bearing arms was diminished 
by more than forty thousand.^^ 13ut the losses and 
the fears of the conflict were compensated a thou- 
sand-fold by the hopes and the triumphs which had 
been acquired. The first blast of the trumpet blown 
abroad had brought the enemies of the Common- 
wealth to their knees. It was of little concern to 
Rome that her own breath should have been se- 
verely tried. 

Great as tile Romans had proved themselves as 
warriors, they had proved themselves greater as citi- 
zens. The rich had given their money,^^ the poor 
their service, the skilful their knowledge, and the 



« Tolyb., I. 61. that of A. C 242. Liv., Kpit. 

•-« A. C. 2G4-241. XYi., xjx. 

*» I'olyb., 1. 62, 63. 

^* It appears Uiat thcro wcro ^ As whcu tlio fleet was pre* 

292,224 returned by the census of pared by which Cutulus coniiucrcd 

A. C. 262; but only 251,222 by at^^guso. Tulyb., i. 59. 
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l)niv<i ilirir Hlreiiglir'*' io the one great purpose of 
victory. All the ambition, all the division of former 
fmies seemed to be suspended. The Patricians al- 
I(>\V(hI a Ph^beian, Tiberius Coruncanius, to be elected 
Chief Pontifl'. Still more generous, the Plebeian 
opened to others the lore that had allowed him to 
ris(^ so high.^ On the other hand, the ineffieicnt 
or the lukewarm were no longer protected by party- 
spirit. Thirteen Senators and forty Knights, deemed 
guilty of n(*gligence in iliv public service, were strip- 
ped of the honors which they knew not how to 
wear.^ No classes, no individuals, however valiant 
in war, were released from any of their obliga- 
tions. One Consul could not take the field, be- 
f^ause bound as the Flamen of Mars, to remain 
in Uonic!.2!» AnothcT Consul, defecated after scorning 
the unfavorable auspices, was condemned for trea- 
son to the Commonwealth.^ What would the Car- 
thaginian g(»neral have thought of such a doom ? 
It was because the Romans were held to graver 
responsibilities in the discharge of which they 
tliemselv(»s were graver, it was because they were 

^ As when the military Tribune, tnry duties in Sicily. Vnl. Max., 

whose name is left uncertain, led ii. 9. 7. Liv., Epit. xviii. 
four hundred followers to certain '''' Aulus Fostumius. Liv., Epit. 

dcstntction in order to sayo tlio xix. 

jirmy t<» which lhcy!»elonj;cd. Cato, "* Appius Claudius Pulrhcr. Id., 

aflrr wliom the story i« rcliite<l, ih. l*olyh.. i. 52. Cic. J)c Mat. 

compares tlie heroism of the action Deor., ii. 3, Dc Divin., ii. 33. 
to that of Jjconidas at Thcrmopyla;. Other instances of the same cha- 

Aul. Gcll., III. 7. Cf. Liv., Lpit. meter arc recorded: as in tlic con- 

XVII. duct and sentence of Claudia, Clau- 

^ Dipfcst, lib. I. tit ii.,ii.35-38. dins I'ulclieT^s sister, Liv., Epit. 

Liv., Kpit. xviii. XIX.; the punishment of Aurclius 

'^ The reason for tho degradation Pecuniola, Val. Max., ii. 7. 4 ; and 

of the Knights is expressly stated that of Q. Cassius, Zonaras, viii. 

as having been their neglect of mili- 14. 

3* 
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greater as citizens than as warriors, that ihcy 
triumphcd.'^^ 

Concerning the lower orders the ancient chroni- 
cles preserve tlieir usual silence.. But it is simple 
to imagine the consideration received by the infe- 
rior classes during the war. Tlie poor Plebeian, 
needed in the army or in the ileei, could jiot gi» 
unregarded. The labor of the artisan, requinul for 
the ecpiipnients of the disparting or the ln\nri(^s of 
the returning soldier, could not go unrewarded. 
Even the slave would be more kindly treated by 
the master whose liability to distant service obliged 
him to rely more than of old upon the fidelity of 
his bondmen. The very alien oblained a sign of 
unwonted attention from his rulers. A year or 
two before the close of the war, a new magis- 
trate was appointed, under the title of Alien Vro}- 
tor,^ whose chief duty it should be to administer 
justice amongst the aliens, whether residcuit in llie 
city or in the various towns ^ to which they be- 
longed. 

In the midst of these happier prognostics, Iherc^ 
romes a sound of clanking chains and drippin<( wea- 
pons. It is the first combat of gladiators, ordt^red, 
we are told, by a son in honor of his fui heir's 
memory.^* Whatever hopes the slave or Ihe ulUm, 
the poor man or the artisan might have formed 
seem to have been dispelled. 

^1 The familiar story uf llcgiiliis, (jtiod plcriinKiuc inter pcri-^riiios jus 

tlic iiivudur of Afiicu, too douiitfiil (licclKit" Dij^cst , lib. i. tit. u., Ji. 28. 

to be given as histor)', may be re- The date, however, is nuriTtaiu. 
fcntsd to in illustration of the spirit ^ Sco Hugo's Hist. Itoni. l«a\v, 

to uphold and to die for the laws. 4 clviii. and note. 
Liv., Kpit. XIX. De Vir. 111., cap. xl. ** Vol. Max., ii. 4. 7. Liv., £pit. 

** *' rcregrinns appellatus est ob co xr i. 
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INTKIIVAL. 

".lnini|iio III priviilo |»rt»«ccro liuTti* mil." 

0\ mil X. 

No one at Carthage or at Rome could have be- 
lieved that the peace recently concluded would be of 
long dunition. How <he Carthaginians prepared to 
retrieve their defeats does not come within the scope 
of our history. \Vc have to mark how the Romans 
made ready to renew their victories. 

Immediately after the war, two new Tribes, prin- 
cipally of Sabines, were added to the previous threc- 
:uid-lhir1y.^ At the same time, that portion of Sicily' 
whirli had been overrun was eonHtitut<*d a province^ 
upon terms hereafter to be described. On the sub- 
HiMpient achlitiou of another province,* the numlHT of 
Pnetors was raised from two to four in onler to 
provide pi-o|HT gov<*rnors for tin* df*peu<b*nt realms/' 
So both the new <'on<pi<*sts and the old wen* se- 
cured against the returning Hood of war. 

I \a\\ K|»it. MX. were jioinc oilier exccplioiM to Uic 

Kotnnn rule. 

- Syniouso ronlinnctl iimlcr ihc • A|)|»inn., Do Reb. Sic., Exc. ii. 
govcriiincnt of King llicro; Met- * Siinliniii. 
snna wan mnde nn nll^; nntl tlierc ^ l)i;;cxt., lib. i. lit. ii^ li. 32. 
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Meanwhile, the concord that had arisen amongst 
the diflTcrcnt classes of the concpicrors slowly wancMl. 
Shadows return with the mention of ])rose(;ution.s 
concerning the occupation of ihc public domain/' 
Nor are the claimants of land the only malecontents 
to be seen through the darkening annals. The lower 
orders, without claiming any thing, had received too 
much consideration during the war to be satisfied 
with the inconsideration now shown towards them. 
Sharing in the exultation of their superiors over the 
triumph of the Roman arms, they may have made 
bold to seek a share in the protection of the Ro- 
man laws. Such things betokened more sombre 
disorders than had as yet prevailed. Vor so unc^cr- 
tain were the relations of the Romans towards other 
nations not only beyond the sea, but upon the con- 
tinent, that domestic disorders must have seemed to 
threaten irreparable calamities. 

At this juncture the advocates of order obtained 
a leader. Caius Flaminius, a man of no family dis- 
tinction, was elected Tribune some eight or nine 
years after the peace.^ 

To meet the wants of the poorer Plebeians, Fla- 
minius produced a bill to ellcct a large assignment 
of lands in the northern territories. The Senate, after 
all other mpnaces had failed, threatened to send an 
army against the Tribune if he urged his bill 
through the Tribes. As he still went on, his father 
was induced to try his hand in curbing the refrac- 
tory spirit of his son. Just as Flaminius was bring- 

• VoU. Pat, I. 14. "^ Probably in A. C. 232. 
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ing up the bill for decision, he was arrested by his 
parent " Come down, I bid thcc," said the father. 
And the son, " humbled," says the chronicler, " by 
[)rivatc authority," obeyed.'* Yet the bill passed.® 
The relief of the Plebeians was further promoted by 
the foundation of new colonies.^® 

But the inferior classes were not yet reduced to 
tranquillity. Ten or twelve years elapsed, during 
whifh Cains Flaminius rose from the pnetorship 
to Ihe eonsulship, and thence to the censorship. 
Leader as he was of those who advocated liberality 
as the means of preserving order, Flaminius showed 
no disposition to comply with the wants of the 
classes inferior to the poorer Plebeians. He seems 
\o have thought their clamor stilled, when, as Cen- 
sor, Im; tninslrrred the freedmen to Hie four City 
Tribes, as Fabius and Decius had done almost a 
century before.^^ 

Not the less zealous was Flaminius in supporting 
the class whose interests he had originally espoused. 
The year after the expiration of his censorship he 
joined a Tribune ^^ in carrying a law to restrict the 
mercantile speculations of the Senators.^^ Flaminius, 
be it remembered, was himself of the Senate. How- 
ever much he may have cared for the opportuni- 



" Val. Mnx., v. 4. 5. Cic^ Dc « Qnintus Claudius. 
Invent^ II. 17. 

• Cic, Dc Scncct., 4. Polyb., *' Scuntora nnd their sons, thus 

11.21.^ rnn tlio law, shall own no mcr- 

1^ Li v., Kpit. XX. chant-YCSsol of greater burden than 

1' JjW.t Epit XX. It was in the is requisite for the transport of pro- 
same censorship that he ronstnictcd duco from their near or distant es- 
thr Fbiniiitinii Circus and the Fla- tatcs. Liv., xxi. C3. 
miuiun Wny. 
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tics of ^iiiii incidental to his oflicc, lie sunHMidcred 
them, lluwcver much he may have ulirnnk from 
hostilities with his fellow- Senators, he encountered 
them. To prevent the rich from becoming too 
wealthy was to Flaminius a point worthy of dan- 
gers as of sacrifices. For it was ecpiivalent to saving 
the poor from becoming too destitute. 

A weightier burden than poverty still hung, as if 
immovable, upon every class. Wars of which we 
are presently to read broke out in the North. Then 
an old prophecy, about the fall of the city into the 
hands of a second troop of Gauls, was remembered. 
All uncfpial to avi^rt the evil omt*n wen; d(*em(Ml Ihr 
valor of the troops anil the knowledge of the gene- 
rals sent forth against the enemy. That they and 
the people left behind might believe the oracle to be 
fuUilled, two Cauls and two (Greeks, a man and ii 
woman of either race, were burii^d alive Ix^niMith the; 
Forum.'^ The same spirit might show it.sdf in dif- 
ferent forms. When the Senate ordered tln! ch^moli- 
tion of the temple built to the Egyptian Isis and 
Serapis, lest the strange deities should oflend the 
gods of Home, the hd>orers hesitatcul to lay hands 
upon the fane^^ until the Consul, yEmilius Paullus, 
stepped forward and dealt the first blow upon the 
temple doors. The name of iCmilius must stand 
as that of the first Roman who, even unconsciously, 
shook ofl* the superstition chilling the limbs and 
choking the breath of his countrymen. 

Between the first and the second wars against Car- 

^* Zonanii, viii. 19. 

^ " Kaquc DOino opificum AtUngcro audcrct" Vul. Max., i. 3. 3. 
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timgc, there elapsed twenty-three years.^® In all this 
interval, it was but once possible to close the gates 
n|H)n fhc image of Janns, and to l)i»lieve that peace 
had returned to Rome for the second time ^-^ since 
its foundation upon the Palatine. War soon claimed 
its own. First came a campaign of six days against 
tiie Faliscan people,^® concpicred by Camillus in 
the times of old. Then, as if in continuance of 
the sjimc*. associafions, \\w Cianls and their neigh- 
bors of liignria appeared in arms.^^ At ahnost the 
same moment, the inhabitants of Corsica and Sar- 
dinia, faithlessly wrested from Carthage since the 
peace, attempted to deliver themselves from the new 
power by which tln^y witc held in subjection.^ The 
Sardinians again n^belled within the next few years, 
and though iheir island, as well as that of Corsica, 
was formed into a province,^! the people continued 
to chafe and to resist until a much later period. 
The gn^at war arose when the tribes beyond the Po, 
joined by their kindred or their mercenaries from 
ihe. other siile of th«^ Alps, combined in one vast 
Gaulish host against the forces of the Common- 
wealth.^ Already had the Grecian side of the Adri- 
atic been visited by a Roman army, sent out against 
lllyria,^ and tempted farther southwards by easy 
victori(*s ; although Illyria itself was not decisively 



1« A. C. 241 - 218. 2) Liv.^ Epn ^3f. 

" The nrst time of closinp the 21 Digest., Jib. i. tit. 11., 11. 32. 

temple was in tlio reicn of Numa : « t» T l «. . -.^i 

the third, in that of Augastns. Liv., " Tolyb., 11. 21 et 9eq. Flor., 

I. 19. ^'* 

w Liv., Kpit. XIX. rolyh., i. 65. ^ rolyh., 11. 8, II. Flor, 11. 5. 

*^ Jilv., Kpit. XX. Flor., 11. 3. Appian., J)c Kcb. lllyr., vii. 
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reduced until ten years afterwards.^* Athens and 
Corinth, at a distance, united in bestowing honor 
upon the invaders.^^ 

From these facile trinmphs, the Roman A)rci»s 
were called back to resist the overwhelming inroads 
of the Carthaginian Hannibal. 

''^ Polyb., III. IC, 19. tho KIcusinian mysteries. Zoniittis, 

^ Tho Athenians gave their fran- viii. 10. Tho Coriutliiuns admitted 

chiflo to tho llomaus, anil allowed the Romans to tlio Isthmian games. 

them tho privilege of initiation into Tolyh., ii. 12. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE WAR WITH HANNIBAL. 

" BcIIum mazimo omnium mcmombilc.** 

Livius, XXI. 1. 

" Tho ntin of tho goodliest pieces of tho world foreshows the dissolution 
of tlio wliolo.-' Ralkigti, IFiit, WvrU, Pt. i. Book v. ch. i. s. 2. 

Of the factions amongst the Carthaginian rulers, 
one went for the existing luxury and oligarchy, 
while the other maintalnod the necessity of more 
lilwral government and inon; general energy. The 
disputes between the two had been quieted neither 
by the misfortunes of their war with ]S,ome, nor by 
the great^jr dangers of the ensuing rebellion amongst 
their mercenaries and snbjecls. While the liberal 
Carthaginians were seeking the means of restoring 
what had fallen, their oligarchical oj^poncnts were 
bent upon repose, though it were in the midst of 
ruins. The greater the inclination towards things 
as they had been, the less seemed the resolution to 
return to them. 

At the head of the liberal faction was Ilamilcar 
Barca. After having saved his country from utter 
shame in Sicily, and utter destruction in her own 

VOL. II. 4 
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territories, he succeeded in carrying his proposal of 
an expedition to Spain. There, as he openly assert- 
ed, lay the only opportunities of retrieving tlie recent 
ealamilies. 'rh(!n('e, as Im^ seercHly coiKM'ived, led 
the only avenues to nwenge upon the (^neinii^s whose 
arms had inflicted the severest of the blows from 
which Carthage was suilering. As the chief of the 
armament departing against Spain, ITamihar stood 
before one of the Carthaginian shrin(*s. His pray(»rs 
and libations for success were oirered ; when, instead 
'of withdrawing, he took his son, a boy but nine 
years old, and leading him to the altar where none 
but the god could hear, he bade him swear that 
there should be no peace betwixt him and the Ro- 
mans.^ The boy was Hannibal. 

On Hamilcar's death in Spain, his son-in-law, 
Ilasdrubal, succeeded to his post and enterprise. 
Ilasdrubal in his turn perished. Then Hannibal, 
though still young 2 to assume such an inheritance 
as that of his brother-in-law and father, obtained the* 
command. The soldiers had witnessed his daring in 
battles when he was a boy, and his power in the 
expeditions under his own direction as he grew in 
years. 

So few were the Carthaginian rulers, so much 
fewer were the members of a single Carthaginian 
faction, that any war undertaken by them would 
seem like an individual enterprise. Such in reality 



^ Polyb , III. 11. Corn. Kc])Os, Imvc tlio ri^^lit in pviii«^ liiin 20 
Ilanii, 2. yoai'S. Ncnos snys (llniiii., 3) less 

tJuiQ 25. But IJaniiilial wa:> born 
' Zonaras (viii. 21) seems to A. C. 247, and it was now 221. 
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was the war undertaken by Hannibal. To him, not 
1o Carthago, had his falhcr l)eqncathed hatred against 
Rome. To him passed over the resourees gathered 
by Ilamilcar and Ilasdrubal for prosecuting the pas- 
sion whieli they left to Iiiin. With him, rather 
than with Carthage, did the war originate. It was 
the ke(»|)ing of liis early vow. 

On tiie other hand, tlie Romans, who had taken 
<he most 1n*aeherous advantage of the perils into 
whieh (*arlhnge was l)ronght by her mereeiiaries, 
were greatly concerned to hear of the advances made 
l)y her generals in Spain. At one time, they en- 
tered into a treaty with Ilasdrubal, who consented 
that the river Ebro should be the limit of the Car- 
thaginian dominion,'^ and that the independence of 
Saguntum in the South should be respected as that 
of a city allied to Rome.* But it was not so easy 
to deal with Hannibal. As soon as his appoint- 
ment by the soldiers was confirmed at Carthage,'^ 
he began upon campaigns against several of the 
S|)anish tribes. In the next year but one he laid 
siege to Sagimtum itself, as if he desired nothing 
more than war*' with i(» Roman allies. The fall 
of Sagimtnm provoked i\\r. open <le<'laralion of hos- 
tililirs on I he part of Rome.-^ It was soon followed 
by Ihe astonishing manrh of the Carthaginian army 
acToss the Pyrenees and the Alps to the northern 
plains of Italy. 

' " Utriiisquc imperii " is the ex- * *• Kx quo die dux est dcclnrn- 

nrcssion of Livy, ns if the Itoinnns tiis, vciut Itnliaci provincia decrctn, 

Imd 1)ccn in po.sscfsion of the conn* hclltimqnc Komnnum mandntum cs* 

try to the north, xxr. 2. set." Liv., xxi. 5. 

* Liv., XXI. 2. Tolvh., II. 13. 

^ Polyh., III. 13. ' ' Id., ib. 18. Tolvh., in. :J3. 
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Six-and-twenty thousand troops® under a Cartha- 
ginian commander might well ai)|)ear to the llDmans 
to be no match for the Consuls and the legions of 
their own great Commonwealth. Nor were tluTe 
many spirits so heavy as not to be stuTcd by the 
hope of instant and entire victory over the foe who, 
after conquering Spain against their will, now dared 
to brave them on their own soil. The first encoun- 
ter, however, near the river Ticino,^ made them 
aware that the invader was more formidable than 
he had been deemed. The next engagement, on 
the banks of the Trebbla,*® resulting in the com- 
plete defeat of two Consuls with both their armies, 
threatened nearer dangers than had been believed 
within the range of possibility. The Romans found 
themselves fighting for Ualy." 

They were soon fighting for Rome. Flushed with 
his rapid victories, and joined by large numbers of 
Gauls, allies as well as enemies of Rome,^^ Hanni- 
bal sped on towards his prize. Cains Flaminius, 
the Tribune and the Censor, now Consul, dared to 
block up the way by Thrasymene. He was slain, 
while his legions were scattered like "a forest felled 
by mountain winds." ^^ Keen blew the blast towards 
Rome, where the Senate, after shivering from sun- 
rise to sunset, determined to screen themselves and 

« 12,000 African ami 8,000 Spa- " "IVo Italia piigiiamluin." LI. 
nish foot- soldiers, besides 6,000 ib. 42. 
horse. Polyb., iii. 5C. *•* Polyb., in. 77. 

• A. C. 218. Polyb., III. 65. ." ^; ^- ->7. Sec nyrou|s inaK- 

J. .- ^ * iiificont 8taii/.as m Cliildc JlaroUl, 

** * * lY. 62 -G5. TIic aiH'icntaccoiiiiis of 

** Polyb., III. 73. Liv., xxi. 55, the battle arc iu Liv., xxii. 5- 7 ; 

56. Polyb., III. 84. 
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(ho. [)coi)lc by appoiiitiiig a Dictator. The charge to 
him, — that he should "fortify the walls and towers 
of the city, — post garrisons wherever might be pro- 
per, — cut down bridges across the streams, — and 
save Rome, at least, if Italy could not be defend- 
ed," ^* — rev<?als the consternation and the chill as 
wcllnigh universal. 

The Dictator ^^ thus instructed was Quintus l?a- 
l)ius, the great-grandson of the old hero Rullianus, 
twice before Consul, once Censor, and once Dicta- 
tor. After ordering the religious supplications which 
h(*. thought as luicessary to his own success as to 
the eonlidenee of his countrymen, Fabius set out to 
dehiy the [)rogress of Hannibal, now pressing on 
from Thrasymenc, across the Apennines and through 
Picenum, into Apulia. Refusing to risk another 
army in flii^ op(!n lirld, notwithstanding all provoca- 
tion from the foe, all discontentment amongst his 
own soldiers, the Dictator hung upon the march of 
the Carthaginians, cutting off tiieir supplies, and es- 
caping the onslaught with which they turned upon 
him, like hungered and tormented beasts upon a 
pursuer. The name of Cunctator, meaning the 
Sluggard, when applied to him,^^ was subsequently 
interpreted as the Restorer. Worthy, also, was he 
afterwards thought, of being called Maximus, the 
Greatest of the Fabii. For at his bidding had come 
the first lull in the temp(!st. 

Th(^ advance of Hannibal was not so threatening 

" Liv., xxii. 8. usual nmmicr of his election. Liv.. 

XXII. 8. PoIyU., III. 87. 
'* Or, as lie was actually styled, *** SccLiv., xxn.l4. I'lut, Fab., 
Tro-Dictator, on account of the un- 1 7. 
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as tlio (IcfccUon of the Thiliaiis. At the great l)at- 
tle of Thrasymene, wlierc, as previously mentioned, 
he was aided by the northern tribes, Hannibal had 
dismissed all his captives Imt the Romans, bidding 
them acquaint their countrymen that he came to 
light not with the Italians, but with the Romans, 
and wilh them alone.^^ Afterwards, ill the 80utli(*rn 
countries, Hannibal found many to (lock around his 
standard and increase his hopes of conquering not 
Rome only, but Italy and the wide world. The 
terrors, day after day increased by his success with 
the Italians, outweighed all the alarms, excited in 
a moment and in a moment allayed, respecting his 
victories. Seeing how the scale was quivering, tin* 
Romans believed it could be inclined only by the 
weight of the sword, heavy with gore, which should 
l)e tirst thrown in on either side. 

Accordingly, the dilatory operations of l^'abius 
were censured as unwise. Then they were sus- 
pected of being treacherous. Finally, they were de- 
nounced as equally shameful to him and to his na- 
tion. His Master of the Knights, by name Minucius 
Rufus, foremost to complain of Fabius and to l)oa.st 
of himself, was invested, by almost universal con- 
sent, with equal authority to that of the Dictator in 
the tfefenee of the Commonwealth.^® Another battle 
with the Carthaginians soon ensued under Rufus's 
command. It would soon have proved another de- 
feat, had not Fabius hastened to his colleague's res- 
cue, and driven back the foes. Hannibal, foiled of 

17 Folyb., III. 85. » Liv., xxii. 25. Plat., Fab., 8, 9. 
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Ills prey, exclaimed, in allusion to Fabius, that he 
had often foretold the breaking of the cloud so long 
hanging on the mountains.^^ Rufus gave back his 
commission into the hands of the Dictator, and con- 
fessed that he, too, was conquered as well as saved.^ 
But the temptation to aggressive measures re- 
turned. It presently caused the election of Tcren- 
tius Varro to the consulship. Of mean origin in the 
f»ycs of his countrymen,^* and a warm adherent to 
the lower l?lcl)eians, Varro had made himself a po- 
pular, and in many respects a useful man, when he 
was .suddi»nly lifted to a height where dizziness on 
his part was unavoidable. It was but a year after 
the calamity of Thrasymcne, yet Varro went forth, 
as if unwarned. Not unadvised, however, by his 
rolleagne, yl*jnilius Paulus, did Varro give bat- 
tle. THiniliiis, with fivc-and-forty thousand Romans, 
fell in fatal carnage upon the fields of Cannro,^ 
where the ho|>es of Hannibal and the fears of 
Rome seemed to be fulfilled. Maharbal, the com- 
mander of the Carthaginian cavalry, urged his leader 
to march upon the city, and sup, as he might, 
within five days, in the Capitol.^ But Hannibal 
knew that his triumphs, as well as MaharbaPs pro- 
mises, were still insudicicnt to lay his enemies pros- 
trate. 

w riut, Fab., 12. 23 withont connting the allies. 

^' The scene, as rclatOfl by Plu- Sco tho monmful lists in Liv., 

tarcli, is well worth witnessing, xxii. 49, ami Kpit. xxii.; Polyh., 

Fah., 13. III. IIG; ami read riutnrch^s ac- 

'•21 "Loco non humili solum, scd count in the Life of Fabius, \5 et 

ctiam sonlido, ortus : pntrcm la- seq. Tho battle was fought in 21 G. 
Ilium fnissc fcnint, ipsum instito- 

rem mercis filioqnc hoc ipso in scr- ^ Liv., xxii. 51. Polyb., in. 

vilia ejus arlis ministcria usum." 118. 
Liv., XXII. 25. Sco further in 26. 
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It wus fonuci'ly the custom to inchide tlic victory 
at CannuB among the battles whicli passed away 
without any other results than tlic a<^oni(;s of their 
dying or their living vietims. More reeenlly it has 
appeared that the defection of the Southern Italians 
and the surrender of Capua to Hannibal were abun- 
dant fruits for any conqueror to gather from a sin- 
gle battle-field. At the same time, the still further 
consequences which might reasonably have been ex- 
pected to follow from such a day as that of Cannrc 
were frustrated by the resolution and the activity of 
the Romans. Appalling at the instant as had been 
their overthrow, it was, nev(;rlheh\s.s, lil\<i the. last 
actual crash of the storm, whose muttering, however, 
was still to be continued. 

A small remnant, consisting of about five thou- 
sand men, escaping the slaughter of the Roman 
army, took refuge in the neighboring town of Canu- 
.sium. Some of the younger Patricians, under tiie 
lead of Coseilius Metellus,^* urged the expediency of 
i|uitting Italy and abandoning Rome to its miser- 
able end. But one, younger than all the rest, and 
accustomed only to ineffectual service, as by the 
Ticino, where his father commanded, and now at 
CanniB, where he had held some subordinate otFiee, 
broke in, with all whom he could persuade to arm 
themselves and follow him, upon the would-be fugi- 
tives. It was Publius Cornelius Seipio. " I swear," 
he cried, waving his drawn sword before the eyes 
of Metellus and the rest, *^ that I will neither for- 

^ Son of the conqueror at Panormtts, p. 27. 
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sake my country nor suffer any other citizen of hers 
to do so!" And the oath of Scipio was, at his 
coniniaiid, repealed by every one of those just he- 
fore prepared to swear to faithlessness rather than 
fidelity.26 

The feeling of devotion to the Commonwealth 
was strengthened, instead of being enfeebled by its 
disasters. Varro, the Consul, after doing every thing 
he eould to save his army in the battle from which 
he /led only wlien all was lost, joined the survi- 
vors at Canusium with some few followers. He 
then wrote to inform the Senate that he was there 
with about ten thousand men, who had escaped de- 
struction, like scattered planks, as he expressed it, 
frfini a shi)nvr(*ek. " Not yet," he added, " can 
Hannibal march against yon." 2^* The Senak», under 
the direction of Fabius,^ was already recovering from 
the effects of the thunderbolt that had fallen. Dis- 
ordfTs arising within tin*, city were instantly allayed. 
I'iVen the period of mourning for the dead was lim- 
ited to thirty days in order that the sacrifices and 
the fesfivals of the year might not be too long 
interrupted.^ One citizen, Claudius Marcellus, was 
sent to take command of the broken forces at Ca- 
nusium. Another, Junius Pera, was named Dictator 
in order to hold the enlistments now urgently re- 
quired. Eight thousand slaves were bought at the 



23 Lir., XXII. 53. Vnl. Max., Rome were nil reposed, nnd to his 

v.r». 7. l)ion. Cftss., Frnpj. XMX. 1. prmlcnco, m to n sanctaary or 

** Liv., xxii. 54. Dion. Cnss., altar, fccoiirso wns had for protcc- 

Ki-n^:. X M X . 2. tion." Fal»., 17. 

"^ "On liiin sliiiijjiitwiiv,'* nny^ 

riutni'cli, " ilic ruinniuing hopes of * '^ Liv., xxii. 56. 
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public expense to be emancipated and urmed.-^ Six 
thousand debtors and criminals were liberated or dis- 
charged in order tliat their services, likewise, miglit 
not be lost.^ To the common recruits from the 
city itself, the colonies, the municipalities, and nil 
the allies, were added boys under seventeen, in order 
to complete the numbers of the legions. At the 
same time that tlie troops thus raised could be 
armed only from the tn>|)hieH of forniei* wars, Ihe 
Senate refused to ransom the. captives wliom Han- 
nibal had taken.^^ Nay, it went so far, soon after, 
as to order the remainder of Varro's army to be led 
into Sicily, where it was directed to serve while Ihe 
war continued.^ When Varro himself returned to 
Rome, he received the thanks of the Senate for not 
having despaired of the Commonwealth.^ 

So much had confidence revived. Bui it was with 
the help of superstition. To make all sure, Fabius 
Pictor, the earliest Roman historian, was sent to 
seek inspiration at Delphi,^ while the burial of Gauls 
and Greeks alive beneath the Forum was again 
performed.^ " So prevalent was the superstition, 
and this chiefly foreign," says the historian, '^ that 
either men or gods seemed to have been suddenly 
altenul. Nor werci the rites of Rome set aside; in 
private merely, in public," exclaims the indignant 



•^ Liv., XXII. 57. of the survivors from Cniiiuu {?ciic- 

*^ 111., xxiii. 14. rally may liC tnifcd in Liv., xxiii. 

^^ Id , XXII. 60, CI. It WAS not 31, xxv. C, xxvi. 1. 

the lint time tliat the Senuto dc- ^ Liv., xxiii. 25. 

iiied loiiccru for the fate of those ^ Id., xxii. 01. 

who had been taken captive. See ^* Appian., Do Bell. Ann , 27. 

the case of the prisoners with Pyr* Liv., xxii. 57. 

rhus, Val. Max., ii. 7.5. The story ^ Liv., xxii. 57. 
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narrator, " in the Forum and the very Capitol, were 
crowds of women, following the national ritual nei- 
ther in their saerifices nor in their prayers."**^ The 
Senate was obliged to interfere. This was a seene 
of a year or two later. But it eould not have 
been without its earlier eounterpart. 

After the battle at Canute, the eharaeter of the 
contest ehanged. Defensive operations, on the part 
of the Romans, were far from being diseontinued. 
But during the next nine years, forming the seeond 
period of tiie war, Hannibal was obliged to defend 
himself as well as to assault his enemies. The 
conflict, hitherto staked upon the talents of the gene- 
rals in command on cither side, had brought the 
Romans low, because there was none amongst them 
to match their marvellous antagonist. Now that 
they had gathered up their energies, they were a 
people arrayed against a general. Though the gene- 
ral was Mannibal, he eould not but retreat before 
the people of Ronie.'''^ 

Every day made it more evident to the Romans 
and to their foe that, though a field, like Cannm, or 
a city, like Capua, might be won by the Carthagi- 
nians, the way to Rome was not the easier to be 
pursued. The seat of war still lay in the South of 
Italy, where Claudius Marcellus, sent to take com- 
mand of the wreck at Canusium, gained the first 



^ Iav.j xxv, 1. diu in Itnlia ftiit, nemo ei in acic 
^ The tribntc of his Roman bio- rcstitit, nemo ndversus cum post 
grnphcr confesses to his continued Cnnncnsem ptmnnm in cnmpo ens- 
superiority, even nfler the fortune tra posuit." Com. Ncpos, llnnn., 
of the war wns turned. " Qunm- fi. 
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advantages.^ There, loo, llic best generals of Rome 
were successively employed to cope with Hannibal, 
whose resources grew more amazing in proportion 
to the dilficulties repressing them. Such aid as he 
could gain from his Italian allies proved both feeble 
and variable, compared with the support which he 
had striven and still needed to acquire. The loss 
of Capua,^ followed by that of the great city of 
Tarentum, which he had also taken, ^^ was the pre- 
lude of the requiem to his hopes. Before either 
city was recovered by his steadfast enemies, Han- 
nibal marched upon Rome itself, and rode up 
with two thousand horsemen to the Colline gate.^^ 
He must have felt that it was not for him to lay 
low the towers frowning upon him from the seven 
hUls.^ 

There were other enemies besides Hannibal for 
the Romans to meet, and other armies besides those 
in Italy to be supported. One war broke out in 
Sardinia, another in Sicily, and a third in Mace- 
donia ; each of which was in itself a drain upon 
the Roman resources, until Sardinia was subdued, 
Syracuse taken, and Macedonia induced lo conclude 
a peace.** Nor is the list of conflicts yet complete. 

*" Near Nola, in Campania. Mar* its full value, may have reached liis 

cellus was then Consul. Plut., cars. Florus, ii. C. 

Marc., U. Liv., xziii. 46. ** Liv., xxiu. 32, 33, 40, 41, 

» Tiir ifx-vt 1^ XXIV. 28 et 8cq.^ XXV. 31, xxix. 

1.IV., XXVI. 14. jj j2 Tolyk, VII. 2, U The 

*<* Id., XXV. 9, XXVII. 15. Ciipturc of JSyracusc hv ."ilanclhia 

la., XXVI. 10. A. C. 211. J j^^ ^^y jj^ ^^ ^^ 3, ,|.,,g ^^..^j. 

*^ The story, that the ground on there had ensued u|>oii the ucees- 
which llannioal lay encamped near slon of llieronymus to the throne of 
Rome was sold at the very time for his grandfather, Uiero. 
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At the time when Hannibal was on his way to Italy, 
an army was sent from Rome towards Spain, where 
its commanders, the brothers Publius and Cneias 
Scipio, w(Tc charged to protect the allies and to ex- 
pel the enemies of the Commonwealth. Both the 
Scipios perished.** But their command passed to 
other hands.*^ Unimportant as the successes of the 
Romans might sometimes have appeared, in com- 
parison with the risk of keeping a force on foot in 
Spain when iluTc were so many nearer enemies, 
the enterprise was sustained by the desire to cut 
off Hannibal from his Spanish supplies. Cornelius 
Scipio, son of the Publius lately slain, and the same 
who was the hero of Canusium, oflTered himself as 
comniJinder in the war. So much were its perils 
avoided and its triumphs slighted by the famous 
generals of the day, that the offer was accepted. 
Although he had borne only the ofHce of ^dile, 
and that at an unprecedentedly early age,*® Scipio 
was chosen Proconsnl,**^ and despatched to Spain. 
Neither his own confidence nor that of others in 
him was deceived. The conquest of New Carthage, 
followed by the defeat of all the Carthaginian gene- 
rals,*^ loosened forever the dominion founded by 
enormous eflfortHS and relied upon for enormous re- 
turns. 

Thus, both in and out of Italy, were the skies 



** Liv., XXV. .14, 3C. ^ III., XXVI. 18. Appinn., Do 

** Lnrtnfl Marcins (sco Vnl. Rcb. Ilisp., xvin. 

Max., II. 7. 'IS, viii. 15. 11} and 

Claudius Nero; LIv., XXVI. 17. « Polyb., x. 15. Liv., xxvi. 

<•» Sec the account of his election 46, xxviii. 14, 15. 

in Liv., XXV. 2. 

VOL. II. 5 
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clearing. But tlic sliadows cast by the eloud», as 
well as the chasms opened by the hail and ilie light- 
ning, were to be lamented until the generation wit- 
nessing them had likewise passed away. 

The appointment of commissioners to take mea- 
sures to supply the want of money ^^ is mentioned in 
the year of the defeat at Cannu). Soon after, an 
embassy is described as having been sent to l'Igy|)t 
for the purpose of procuring corn.^* Whalever were 
the^ necessities of individuals, those of the Common- 
wealth were always the first to be supplied. AftiT 
the full brunt of the invasion had been borne, tiie 
Senate determined that the tax upon houses and 
lands should be doubled.^^ At nearly the same time, 
a consular proclamation was issued witii the Se- 
nate's consent, commanding all the corn of the 
year, whether ripe or unripe, to be conveyed from 
the fields before a certain day,^^ for tlie purpose of 
preventing its going to feed tlie enemy. On oni^ 
occasion, commissioners were appointed to proceed 
through the various cities and towns of Ilaly, in 
order to bring out all the recruits tiiat couKI be; 
had, both under and over age.^ At anotiier ]>eriod, 
when seamen were ne(uled, and tiie tn^asury was 
too much exiiausted to provide for Iheir support, an 
act of tiie Senate directed the Consuls (o i;all upon 
all the richer citizens to find the sailors and their 
wages.^ 

A few years later, the demands upon private for- 

*» Liv., XXIII. 21. w Id., XXIII. 32. 

»» Polyb., IX. 44. *» la., XXV. 5. 

^1 Liv., XXIII. 31. ^ Id., XXIV. 11. 
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tniics for the like object were renewed. But in the 
interval so mnch had been suffered, that there was 
no longer the same readiness to furnish the men 
or Wu* supplies rrcpiired. Nor was Ihere any Ihinp 
sirange in Ihe murmurs of the j)eople that they 
had only the bare and untilled ground to give. Yet 
all m(»n, as well as Senators or Consuls, knew 
that, without a fleet, there eould be no defenee 
agjiinst Carthage or Maredonia, no protection of 
Sardinia and Sicily. When, therefore, at the sug- 
gestion of Valerius liU^vinus, one of the Consuls, 
the Senators brought in their coin and plate, there 
were few or none who did not imitate them and 
makn their offerings likewise.^ These were the re- 
sources of Rome. And they were fully sutlicient to 
parry and return the blows of any invader, were 
he ten times Hannibal. 

Nor were these the only resources at the com- 
mand of the Romans. When the defeats during 
the earlier part of the war had decimated the Sen- 
ate, it was proi^osed to recruit that body from 
the most eminent men anu)ng the Latins.'^^ To 
assent to such a proposal, though at a time when 
the fidelity of the Latins and the Italians was 
more than ever desirable, looked to the Romans 
too much like saerificing principle to expediency. 
Accordingly, the surviving Senators united in op- 
posing the admission of their subjects. 

Verhaps as the stanchest in this decision, evi- 

^ Liv., ?cxvi. 35, 36. The nc- 
lOiint in Val. Max., v. 6. 8, is full ^ Liv., xxiii. 22. 

of Animation. 
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dontly as the oldest of tliosc who had hocii Ci^nsors, 
Marcus Fubiiis liiiico was created Dictator, wilh 
the enpceial charge of filling the Senatorial vacan- 
cies. Appointed without any Master of the Knights, 
and at the same time that another Dictator, Junius 
Pera, was in the iield, Fabius caine into the Forum 
to fulfil his duty. First addressing the people, in 
order to remove any doubts about his views in a 
matter of such importance as was intrusted to him, 
he directed the list of the present Senate to be re- 
cited aloud. He proceeded to name, in the place of 
the deceased members, one hundred and seventy- 
seven from those who had held any high otlicc^s or 
signalized themselves by any especial merit since 
the last formal election by the Censors. This being 
done with great approbation on all sides, says the 
historian, Fabius resigned the ollice which had b(*cn 
given him for the usual term of six months. Then 
descending from the rostra as a private citizen, he 
would have slipped away amongst the crowd, had 
they not watched him and attended him home with 
every mark of honor and of gratitude.*^ There is 
no scene more charactc^ristic of the history in which 
we are engaged than that of this dictatorship. For 
in none were the laws of Rome, on the one hand, 
more humbly observed, in none were the claims of 
her subjects, on the other hand, more proudly re- 
jected. 

Another name of distinguished associations is that 
of Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus. After serving 

*7 Li v., XXIII. 23. 
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as Master of the Knights with Junius Pera, he was 
olcctcd Consul. In that capacity he received under 
his command, besides a goodly number of allied 
troop.s, a force of some eight thousand slaves who 
had offered themselves as volunteers.^ On joining 
liis army, his first care was to unite its various 
ranks, as though their length of service and their 
condition of life had been the same.^ By this 
means he was able to carry on his operations with 
so nnich success, that at the end of the year, the 
••ommand of the slaves, formed into two legions by 
themselves, was continued to him as Proconsul.^ 
He soon marched to Beneventum. Thence on the 
approach of the Carthaginian general, Ilanno, Grac- 
chus sallied forth with some soldiers of higher stand- 
ing besides the slaves, to whom he, with the pre- 
viously obtained consent of the Senate,^ promised 
their freedom, if they did their duty in the impend- 
ing action. The forces of Hanno were so superior, 
that th(^ issue of the engagement was for some 
time doubtful. But when the Proconsul ordered it 
to be proclaimed, that not a man should be set free 
unless the enemy were routed, the slaves, " changed 
into other beings," ® drove all before them. Some 
who had behaved less valiantly withdrew apart by 
themselves, when the victory was won by their wor- 
thicT conirach^s. But Gracchus called them all be- 
fore him, and announced that all were set at liberty, 
while those who had failed to do their whole duty 

« " Voloncs." Fcutas. Liv., ^ W., xxiv. 11. 

XXIV. !l. Cf. Vnl. Max., vii. 6. 1. '^^ Id., xxiv. U. 

^^ Liv., XXIII. 35. *^^ Id., xxiv. IC. 

5» 
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were condemned in penance to eat and drink stand- 
ing, instead of sitting, so long as they continued in 
the army. Full of gratitude, tlie brave for their 
distinction, and the timid for their pardon, tlic army, 
no longer one of slaves, marched back to Bene- 
ventum.® 

The spirit, manifest in so many ways, was ex- 
hibited in the manner of conducting the elections 
from year to year. At the close of his third consul- 
ship following the disastrous year of CannsB, Fabius 
Maximus returned from the army to the city, where 
the Centurias were gathered in the Campus Martins 
to make choice of his successors under his presi- 
dency. All was in the usual form, except that, as 
the assembly was held without the walls, tiic Con- 
sul could pass into it with lictors and fasces, the 
signs of his absolute authority. As soon as he had 
opened the election, the Centuria called the Pric- 
rogative, because it was appointed by lot to ballot 
before the others, gave its votes for two citizens, 
both respectable, but neither of them eminent for 
services or for capacities. The presiding Consul 
instantly interfered, bidding the people remcn)ber 
the exigencies of the times, and calling upon the 
Praerogative to reconsider its hasty choice. One 
of the candidates, Titus Otacilius, endeavored to 
remonstrate against his rejection by the Consul's 
command, after the demonstration that had been 

^ " So pleasant was tlio slight of nniiited in the Uiinplo of LilKTly." 

Uicm," says Livy (xxiv. IC), in Tliu owners of the slaves rffusc'd (p 

speaking of their rejoicings at lien- be paid for them until tlie dose of 

eventum, ^^ that Gracchus, after he the war. Liv., xxiv. 18. 
returned to Bonne, ordered it to be 
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made by his fcUow-citizens in his behalf. Bat the 
power of Fabius, so long as the axe appeared in 
the fasces of his lielors, was more than any ap- 
peal could overcome, and Otacilius was obliged to 
be contented with a place in the pnetorship, while 
Fabius himself and Claudius Marcellus were elected 
Consuls.®* 

A still more striking scene of the same sort oc- 
curred at the elections some few years afterwards. 
The Projrogative vote had been given for the identi- 
cal Otacilius whose disappointment has just been 
related, together wiUi INjanlius Torquatus, an old 
Patrician of the highest dignity and consideration* 
]^it Manlius no sooner heard his name coupled 
with tliat of Otacilius, than he approached the tri- 
bunal of the presiding magistrate, and begged that 
the Ccnturia which had just voted might be recalled. 
Amidst congratulations from all sides on account 
of his election, he desired to be excused on the 
score of his infirmities, adding that the people must 
remember there were invaders in Italy whose chief 
was Hannibal. No allusion was made to the in- 
competency of Otacilius. But when Manlins with- 
drew, Otacilius was set aside.^ Undoubtedly, the 
cxamjile of Fabius,^ who favored, was more likely 
to be imitated than that of Manlius, who opposed 
his own elevation. The time required, as would 
be said, the best men ; and it was their duty to 



^ Li v., XXIV. 7-9. Dictntor over nn election, main* 

''*''' M., xxvf. 22. tniiicfl timt ho liimnclf should lie 

'■^ As wIhmi it wim follownl l»y votc<l for, tliotigli two TrilMines said 

Fulvius Fliiccus, who, presiding ns nny. Id., xxvii. 6. 
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bring themselves forward. Yet the repeated clioiee 
of a few citizens, leading them to believe in a 
sort of hereditary right to the public honors, led on 
to conse<|uenees tliat will be observed iKiriuiflcT. 

Not even the excitement of the war with Hanni- 
bal could overcome the reverence for law which the 
Romans, generation after generation, had been train- 
ed to show most profoundly in circumstances that 
seemed to dispense with it altogether. If there were 
some who yielded to the temptations or to what seem- 
ed the necessities of the times, there were more to 
maintain the laws that might be aggrieved.^ The 
aspect of the nation in its still continuing prime is 
that of men wlio submit because they love, rather than 
because they fear the institutions claiming their alle- 
giance. When the son of the great Fabius, elected 
Consul for his father's sake, was in the field, the 
old man proceeded to the camp, with the intent cif 
serving amongst the lieutenants of the consular 
army.^ As he rode up, the soldiers thronged to 
meet him, and with the rest came forth the Consul, 
attended by his lictors, to give his father welcome. 
Yet as Fabius continued his approach without dis- 
mounting in the Consul's presence, his son sent one 
of his lictors to bid his father alight. The crowd 
stood wonder-struck that the greatness of their hero, 
says the biographer, should be so wronged.^ But 



^^ As in tlic cases of rostuinius stmn^o religious rites, Id. xxv. 1 ; 

Pyrgcnsis, for publie fraud, Li v., yet sec tlic account of tlic new 

XXV. 3, 4, and Cncius l^ulvius gumes, Id., xxv. 12. 
Fluccus, for alleged cowardice in (m t:v ^inv aa 
command of an army, Jd., xxvi. ' 

2, 3. Compare the prohibition of ^ Pint., Fab., 24. 
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Fabius dismounted and hastened on foot to em- 
bnice liis son, tolling him ho was right to rospcet 
and to enforce the majesty of the oflicc which lie 
hold. So gladly did the father, oven in Rome, give 
way to the greater authority of the laws. It was 
through this temper that liberty had been won, and 
was now defended, amongst the Romans."® 

Yet all thoir resolution would have boon unequal 
to the present contest had they not been supported 
by the allied and the dependent Italians. As we 
advance, it becomes apparent how much the divi- 
sion of the conquered, race from race, and each 
from its own associations, contributed to the safety 
of the conquerors. All the kindred'* people, the 
Latins, the Sabines, and the Etruscans,^ in their 
separate districts, were more closely united to their 
metropolis by the very dangers that tempted the 
Samnites and most of the Southern Italians '^ to 
combine with the Carthaginians. When twelve La- 
tin colonies returned word to Rome that they had 
no men or money loft to furnish,'* eighteen others 
were the more resolved to sustain the eause.'^ Nor 



^* An Milton snys inhtu Sonnet liivl no consequences. Liv., xxvii. 

to Viinc: — 21 d srfj. 

" When powns, not nrms, rcpclloa '* The people of Ncnpolis nnd 

TIio fioriMi Kpirut nnd tlio Arriciui Prostum were fnithfiil. I-.iv., xxii. 

boM." 32, 36. So were those of Cumie 

" Livy would sny the more aris- n"*l Nolain Cnmpania, nnd the Ten- 

tocratic : — " Unns velut morbus in- Brians or Northern Samnites. Even 

vnscrat omncs Italiro rivitatcs, ut »" ^^<c revolted districts there might 

piclics ah optimatihus dissentircnt ; bo colonists to stand fast 

scnntus Komants favcrct, piclw ad "* Liv., xxvii. 9. 

VivnoH rem trahcrct.'* xxiv. 2. Cf. .'* Sec the thrilling relation which 

XXIII. 1 C 20, 39. I-«ivy gives of the cOcct produced at 

« If the dreaded revolt of some ^^o»"C hy the fidelity of these cigh- 

Ktruscans had any foundation, it *««"• xxvii. 10. 
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was another colony or town persuaded to waver 
with the twelve. 

While Claudius Nero, Consul in the eleventh vear 
of the war, was at the head of an army, watching 
the enemy in the South, he got possession of des- 
patches from Hannibal's brother, Ilasdmbal, announc- 
ing his expected arrival in the North with recn- 
forcements from Spain. Claudius did not hesitates 
a moment as to the course which lay before him. 
The time was come to confirm or to dispel the mis- 
givings concerning the new invader and the lack of 
able generals^® that had been apparent at the elec- 
tion of himself and his coIlcague.7<^ Sending Has- 
drubal's letters to the Senate, Claudius announced 
his determination to proceiul with thc^ /h»wcr of 
his army to join his colleague, stationed in the 
North. There should the Carthaginian be struck 
down before taking a step farther into Italy. The 
Consul also addressed his orders to the people on 
the road to prepare provisions and means of trans- 
port, so that there might be no delay to the work 
upon which his heart was set and the safety of his 
country was again at stake. The exertions pre- 
viously made for the campaign were crowned by 
the spirit of Claudius Nero and of the entire p(jo- 
ple who still bore Ihc name of Home as subjects or 
as citizens. 

Even in the city, where nothing could be done 
to hinder or to help the sudden enterprise of the 

7** Gracchus and Marccllus were both Ucml *, Fubiiis was too iiilinn to 
servo : and Scipio was in Spain. 
" Liv^ xxYii. 34. 
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C/Oiisnl, there was a hopeful rather than an anxious 
c*onli<l<*n<*o concxTninf' th(5 issue. Through the eouii- 
try lying in his line of march, the zeal of the in- 
habitants to supply the necessities of the hurrying 
army ])ron]isecl victory before the foe was found.'^ 
Upon the invaders crossing or hoping to cross on 
dry ground, back flowed the tide. Dismayed by the 
union of the consular forces, Ilasdrubal first sought 
to retreat beyond the river Metaurus. He was over- 
taken and overwhelmed with his whole army.^^ 
Claudius returned southwards with the head of his 
fallen foe, which he ordered to be flung before the 
Carthaginian outposts. It was carried to Hannibal, 
who had looked for a sight of his brother alive and 
victorious. " I recognize," he said, " the fate of Car- 
riage.*'*''* At Rome, the thanksgivings to the gods 
and the congratulations amongst the citizens pro- 
claimed that the war with Hannibal was at last de- 
cided.*^^ 

The year after the victory by the Metaurus, Sci- 
pio came baek to Rome from five years' service as 
I'rcK'onsul, having left, as he told the Senate, not a 
single Carthaginian in Spain.^ The people, rejoieed 
io match a hero against their enemy still lingering 
in the South, declared Scipio their Consul. He at 

^ Sec the jjlowing nnrrntivc of "* Li v., xxvii. 51. 

tlic mnrcli in Liv., xxvii. 43-45. ^ Id., xxviii. 38. lie liml not 

"" A. C. 2(17. Li v., XXVII. 48, 19. only cicnrcd Spain of the Ciirthngi- 

•*' " llinniihnl, t«nto sininl pnh- niiuts, hut lind crosHcd to Africrt, 

lico fnuiilinnfiiic irttH hictii, n^nos- nnd nchicvcd nn nlliancc with the 

cere sc fortiinnm Cnrthnf>inis fcrtur king of a part of Nninidin. lie 

dixissc." Liv., XXVII. 51. lind nlso overronie an insurrection 

" ()cci<lit orcidit amongst several Spanish trilics, and 

S|M?« oiiniis, pt f«»rtim:i n«wtri f^ mutiny in the ]toman army after 

Noniinis, AxdnihaK; hiteiriMto.** his return to Spain. Liv., xxviii. 

lloit., CWrwi., IV. 4. 70-72. 17 - 19 rf seq.^ 24 el seq. 
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once gave out that he was elected in order to con- 
clude the war, and that the only means of fulfilling 
this universal expectation was to take the field in 
Africa and there stab Carthage to the heart. After 
great opposition, chiefly on the part of the Senate, 
the province of Sicily was assigned to the still 
youthful Consul, with u permission, of which it was 
not intended that he should avail himself, to pass 
over to Africa, if he thought it good for the Com- 
monweallh.^ He set sail forthwith for Sicily. There 
he was obliged to tarry until the following year, the 
third from the battle of Mctaums. But then, fol- 
lowed by volunteers whose enthusiasm seconded alike 
his intrigues and his blows, he crossed to the Afri- 
can shore. The Carthaginians were obliged to call 
back Hannibal. 

lie, meanwhile, as if transformed from the spring- 
ing to the crouching lion, had lain in wait, hoping 
at first that his younger brother, Mago, might reach 
him, though Ilasdrubal had failed. When this pros- 
|)ect proved illusory, Hannibal still remained close in 
his southern haunts, liking better to threaten the 
nation whom he could not con<|U(^r than to rid them 
of the fears which he could still arouse. Sent for, 
at length, to defend the home, if such it could be 
caUtMl, from which he had so long been absent, ht^ 
is said to have scarcely refrained from tears. '^ 1 
have been overcome," he exclaimed, " not by the 
people of Rome, but by my own countrymen." ** It 
was but the truth to say that the war had been 

•• Lir., xxTiii. 46. •• Id., xxx. 20. 
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prepared in defiance of faction and indifference at 
CartliJi^o. l)y Ilamilcar Barca, to l)c carried on by 
his children, "the wlielps," as he had declared, wlioni 
he was rearing against his hated foes.^ Fifteen 
years**' had Hannibal held a large portion of Italy. 
When he abandoned it^ three hundred thousand Ro- 
mans had perished.^ 

The last blows against the doomed and tottering 
C!arlhag«; W(»re dealt wilhin the next two years. 
All that could be wrought through buoyant faith 
or ardent energy was done at Rome. The poet 
Nievius chanted the glories of the earlier Punic 
war.*** The image of the mother of the gods,'^ 
transported from Phrygia in obedience to an an- 
cient oracle, was enshrined with great rejoicing. Be- 
yond the sea Scijiio achieved his part. Nor did 
the return of Hannibal prevent the defeat of the 
Carthaginian forces at Zama,^ sixteen years from 
the begiiuiing of Ihe war. Jt was then, at Hanni- 
bal's persuasion, fhat peace was made. 

'J'he overlhrow of Carthage was decisive, if not 
literally eompleie. Her walls y(^t stood. The pala- 
ces of lier rich men were still strown with luxuries. 
The temples of her gods were still blood-sinined 
vvilh sacTifiees. l^nt Ihe Roman captives and de- 
serters were delivered up. A large tribute in money 
and in corn was promised. Elephants and ships of 



■* Vol. Max., IX. 3. 2, Kxt old npc Cic^ Do Scncct, 14. Sec 

^ From A. C. 218 to 203. Fft- the following chnpter. 
hiiis died in tlio latter year. Pint., ^ CylK'le, the Idtcan mother, n!i 

Fah., 27. she was also called. Liv., xxf x. 10 

^ Appian., Do Rcb. Pun., 1.34. et sf^. 

* The poem was written in his ^ A. C. 202. Id., xxx. 32 ct scq. 

VOL. 11. 6 
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war were surrciiidenMl ; iind it was fnrtlicTmore agreed 
that the Carthaginians ulioiiKl nev(;r n*.8unie their 
arms but with the consent of their conqnerors.®^ So 
was tlie older tree h)|)|)ed, ihat the younger might 
have growth and spaee above the earth. 

Fabius Maximus is said to have likened Han- 
nibal to a flame suddenly blazing and as suddenly 
extinguished.^ Out of the obscurity in which the 
Carthaginians lived behind their age, he had shot 
forth in more than the ordinary lustre of a hero. 
No mere conqueror could have won the attachment 
as well as the obedience of Africans and Spaniards, 
of Gauls and Italians. No mere conqueror could 
have turned back from eonqueut to defend the coun- 
trymen whose neglect of him had brought them 
into danger. The want of all congeniality between 
ITannibal and the Carthaginians is the*, crowning 
proof of his superiority.^ IJut into their darkness 
his brightness fell again and was extinguished. 

His country was declining. The exertion to which 
he would have roused it quickened the process of 
exhaustion. It was the flame that warms, to which 
Hannibal should have been eompafed. But in vain 
did it give out heat, in vain did it seek fuel in 
return, while the air was growing thinner with every 
year and every day.®* 

Scipio, on the contrary, belonged to the rising 

^1 Polyl)., XV. 18. JAv., XXX. 43. him in the McMnorinl dc Stc- IIclunC| 

Dion. C;tss., Fnigm. ci.v. Tiicsc torn. ii. p. 4.38, c<l. iUiistr. 

terms were coiicliiilcd A. C. 201. ^ llaniiihurs continued devotion 

^^ riut., Fah., 2. to the intci-csts of Carthago, liiii 

^ l*olyhius (ix. 22) and Dion, exile, and his death, uliout twenty 

Cossius jFragm. xlvii.) arc both years after the war, aro all con* 

hiB eulogists. cisely related by Com. Ncpos, 

Seo Napoleon's judgment upon Hann., 7 et atq. 
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state. Not his was the oflice of infusing new blood 
into its veins. Its blood coursed more swiftly than 
his own. Nor was his the labor of communicating 
new vigor to its limbs. It was more vigorous than 
he. The blow that was to lay its enemy low had 
been prepared by years of action and of suffering.^ 
To be directed where and when the blow should 
be dealt, was all that Rome required. 

For tliis, Scipio donned his arms.^ His great- 
ness, unlike that of Hannibal, depended upon his 
adaptation to the circumstances of his country and 
his counlrynicn. His knowledge of men, his con- 
sultaiion with the gods, his conridence in himself, 
his subserviency to the laws, were all the charac- 
teristics of his nation. It was this congeniality be- 
tween I he Uonian j)coph3 and thc^ir hero Hint ena- 
bled him to assure their victory. It was this that 
inspired them to give him his reward. Not only 
was his triumj)!! celebrated with unexampled mag- 
nificence,^ but it was proposed to set his statue in 
the squares and temples, and even to make him 
Consul or Dictator for life. These unwonted honors 
had no charm for so true a Roman.^ All that he 
accepted, besides his triumph, was the surname of 
Afrieanus, in memory of his renowned achievements 
at Zama and at Carthage. 

^ A« Cicero pcrccivc<l, when lio ^ *' Fntnlis dux hiijnsce belli." 

wrote of tlio war iw one which "ex- Liv., xxii. 53. 

ritnhim iimjorihus ropiin, nut Q. ''' IiL^xxx. 45. 

MiixiinuH ciicrvnvi8)«ct, nut M. Mnr- * Vnl. Mnx., iv. 1. C; where it 

ccllus contudisffct, nut a {>ortiA hnjiis is nddcil, — " Prone tnntum in rccu- 

urbis nvulsum 1*. Arricniius rompu- snndis honoribus se i^fRsit, quantum 

lissct inira hostiuin nnrnia." J)e jjcsscrnt in emercndis." See Liv., 

Ucj*., I. I. XXX VI 1 1. 5G. 
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Not without sorrows and wrongs was tlic victory 
gained. The treatment of the rebellions allies or sub- 
jects was more cruel ^ than had yet been the wont 
of the Romans when they conquered. The num- 
ber of slaves was greatly increased in consequence 
not only of the success that had been won, but of 
the luxury that was winning its way amongst the 
victors. Faster even than was proportionate to the 
extension of dominion, grew the extreme wealth that 
was as sure to engender corruption amongst its 
possessors as it was to produce misery amongst 
those left in extreme poverty.^^ Above all other 
immediate results of the war, was the unavoidable 
thinning of the old Roman race that had fallen 
by thousands and tens of thousands, leaving its 
places to such as prospered amongst the new-comers. 
Although these things <H)uld not then ])res(int (lirm- 
sclves as we now see them, a Senator was moved 
to <h^<'lare his doubts wlHitluT gn^at<n* gooil or evil 
had come from the victory over Carthage.^*^^ 

. The biographer was all amazed at the men who 
had repelled Hannibal. " In their youth," he wroti;, 
" they fought with the Carthaginians for Sicily ; in 

^ As in Syrociiso and Capua, m. 5. Liv., xxxiv. 1. A few lines 
Liv., XXV. 31, XXVI. 14, IG. it fi-oin oiiu uf Uic fni^iiiciits of Sal- 
was but tlio bc^innin};, however, of liist^s Histories. (lib. i.) complete the 
A cban;;o in policy ; the old system picture: — **At disconlia, ct avaritia, 
being observed in the forgiveness of atque ambitio, et cietcra secundis 
many of the Southern Italians. Ap- rebus oriri sueta mala, post Cartlia- 
pian , Do Rell. Ann , GO. ginis excidium maximo anctasnnt." 

^''^ Such laws as the (?incian (A, See the .same thing in Veil. I'at., 

(-. 204) against the ollcnce of bri- ii. 1. 

Iiery on the pait of jiulges, or (ho '"> The Senator was (^iiintux 

Oppian, of an earlier date (215), Metellus. Yal. Max., vii. 3. :i. 

against the extravagances of women. Compare the boost of tho Consul 

are unmistakable signs. Toe-, Ann., La:viuas, Liv., xxvi. 35. 
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their manhood, with the Gauls for Italy ; and again, 
in their old age, with Hannibal and the Cartha- 
ginians." ^^ After the fall of Carthage there was 
no nation that seemed fit to stand against the 
Romans.^^ 



^^ rint, Marc., 1. Sec also Cic, '^ '\Post Carthacincm rlnci nc- 
Do Nat. Dcor., ii. 66, nnd the en- mincm puduit." Flonts, ii. 7. 
lop;y on Mctcllus in IMin., Nat. 
Hist., VII. 45. 



CHAPTER XX. 



INTELLECTUAL POWERS. 



" TIio manly vlitucs ivcro undoubtedly to bo found among thorn ; but 
to tlic perfection of the human character it itt nocossory that tlicso sliould 
be softeucd by humanity and dignified by knowledge." 

Smyth, LecL i. on ^fuJcl'n JliriiMTf. 

Wk arc reading of tlic llornans as of ilic insini- 
inctits employed to eflect llie humiliation of anti- 
(|uity. They would have read of themselves as 
achieving their own exaltation amidst an otherwise 
universal abasement. 

From either point of view, they appear as men 
whose powers could not be fully developed. What 
they needed, physically, was the strength to beat 
down the surrounding nations. What they required, 
intellectually, was the mind to plan the battle in 
which they met their foes, or to frame the law by 
which they ruled tfieir subjects. More than these 
powers would have interfered with their purposes of 
destruction and of dominion. 

Yet there were othrr men thaij those of action at 
Rome. There were otlic?r i)owers, also, besides tho.se 
in which mere men of action most prided them- 
selves. Men of thought, and, to some extent^ of 
vision, had already appeared. Appius Claudius has 
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been mentioned as having distinguished himself in 
thi* ^nisc* of u |)(M»t and a philosopher. Fablns Pie- 
tor had followed as a historian. In lower walks, 
the minstrel and the playwright had taken their 
places amongst the people. Such as these were 
exercising the powers more peculiarly, perhaps, to be 
termed intellectual, in contradistinction to the men- 
tal abilities of the men of action, — the warrior, the 
citizen, and the sovereign. 

These intellectual powers are here to be taken 
into account. Shall we behold the Roman poet 
creating, while the Roman soldier was destroying? 
Shall wc find a demand and a supply of the serener 
powers of tln^ intellect amongst a nation continually 
involved in disturbed elections and in confused cam- 
paigns ? If we do, wc must enlarge our estimate of 
the liberty of Rome. 

Touching the supply, so to speak, of the higher 
intellectual powers, wc have .to weigh the inspira- 
tion that there was to call them forth. Much there 
could not be. The public cause called forth other 
powers than these. These it might accept in its 
service. But these were not the powers upon which 
it most depended, and which it therefore most in- 
spired. In private, education was considered as the 
means of developing the capacities demanded and 
honored in public. 

A writer of a subsequent period dwells with re- 
gretful enthusiasm upon the time when " the child 
was reared in the lap and bosom of its mother." 
" Of her," he adds, " the crowning glory was to 
watch over her household and attend to her children. 
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. . . . And 8uch|" continues the fervent lover of 
the past, '* sueh was the effect of this training, that 
the mind of each one, pure, sound, and undeformed, 
could devote itself unreservedly to all honorable stu- 
dies, sueh as the art of war, the science of law, and 
the culture of eloquence." ^ 

It is a pleasing picture. But it cannot be said 
to have been painted after nature. Deep in the 
heart of the mother existed the love which no hu- 
man ordinance created, and which no human ordi- 
nance could destroy. But all that her love could 
do was to smooth the way in which the influence 
of other teachers would act upon her child. From 
exercising influence of her own, as a teacher, she 
was shut out by the sentiments and by the laws of 
her race. The great dramatist of the age compares 
the young to buildings reared by their parents, as 
architects, to whom is attributed all that skill, all 
that kindness could do. This is the bright side. 
On the other side, the dramatist sets before us 
youths committed to the charge of slaves, from 
whom they escape, wild with ignorance and lust. 

The imperfect supply of the nobler intellectual 
powers is explained by the imperfect demand for 
them. This may be set in a clearer light, by ob- 
serving the ends to which the existing intellectual 
powers were directed. 

The first of these ends was the entertainment of 
the many. It might be to divert the attention of 
the multitude from the fears aroused in adversity, 

1 Dial, de Orat, 2S. 
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ns wlicii drnmatic spectacles were introduced from 
Etrurin.^ Or it might be to satisfy the hopes ex- 
cited in prosperity, as when the drama assumed a 
nmrc imposing nspc»H. under th«^ hsmds of Tiivins 
yVndronicus, soon after the iirst peace with Car- 
thn*i[e.5 The more varied the hopes or the fears of 
the innny, the more varicid «lid their diversions nec'd 
to be. 

Maecius Plautus was by birth an Umbrian. 
Whik; struggling with hardships at Rome, he wrote 
some phiys of which the suceess raised him to the 
highest rank amongst the ministers to the public 
amusement, lie lamented, or made a show of la- 
menting, the baseness of the personages whom, for 
tlu^ want of others, he was obliged to portray.* The 
lamentation may stand as a confession of imperfect 
powers on the part of the dramatist. But it must 
also be tnken as an indication of still more imper- 
fvvA. powfTS on the part of the. nudienee. It was 
not mere refm('m(»nt that failed. It was intelligence 
likewise. 

At th(» s:ime tinu*, then! are many touches in the 
dramas to relieve the aspect of the playwright and 
the play-goers. lie brings before them vivid sketches. 
The robust fishermen gather upon the shore.^ The 
stref!t n^sounds with nil its hurry, strife, and vhx- 
mor.^ Such scenes could not have entertained spec- 

• Liv., vir. 2. Drninat Liter., TiCCt xv. Livius 

* A. C. 240. Ani. Gel., xvii. Andronicas wns n frccdman of Tn- 
21. Cic., Urur., 18. " Tlio Ko- rcntiim. 

mnns," snys A. W. ScMcrcI, " owed * Sec his own list in tlic Cnptivi, 

tlic first idea of n play to the Etrus- Prol., 55-58. 

rails, .... and of a higher class ^ Uiidens, Act. ii. sc. 1. 

of dramatic works to the Greeks." ^ Mcrcator, Act. i. sc. 2. 
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tators without taste or imagination. Higher sensi- 
bilities on their side, higher eflects on the side of 
the art acting upon them, appear in otlier passages. 
The lady lends her lips to the praise of valor." The 
love of parent and child,^ of husband and wife/** of 
friend and friend,^^ of master and slave,^^ (Minn; out 
in forms that would sanctify a ruder stage. From 
the deeds of earth the dramatist turns to tliosc of 
his heaven. What he finds to be divine he reve- 
rences. But what he finds to be human, and even 
lower than human, he derides.^^ 

Terentius, a boy when Plautus died, yet his first 
successor, belongs to a later day than that at which 
we have actually arrived. liorn in Carthage, and 
probably of some poor family, Terence seems to 
have been brought in bondage to Rome by a Sena- 
tor, Terentius Lueanus, whose name he assumed on 
being subsequently emancipated. His patron, struck 
by his quickness of mind, had allowed him to be 
educated while still a slave. The freedman was 
thus enabled to become the favorite dramatist of 
the Roman people. 

The writings of Terence bear no very favorable 
testimony to the intellectual powers of his genera- 
tion. Once free from the impression produ<»ed by 



' " Viiiiift prcKiiiiura 'st optiiinum. 
Virtus iiiniiibiis rebus autcit jintlccto. 
I.ilM.'rtuH, suluA, vitn, res, pni*ciitc.<t, 
Patriaet i>ro;rimti tutantur, servautur; 
Virtus oinuiu iu ku luiiiet: omnia a<i- 

t>uut biJUii, (juem iiciics est virtus." 
Aiiipliit., Act. II. 8C. 2. 

* In tho Captivi. 

* In the Stichtts. 



1^ III tho Trinumnms. 

11 In the Cnptivi uud the Trucu- 
IcntuH. 

1'-' Sec the whole phiy of the Ain- 
nhitruo, iu which derisiun uf Jupiter 
IS an cspcchil feature, capped by tlic 
line at the close : — 

*' Nunc, spcctatores, Jovis suniinl 
causu claro plauditc.'* 
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his gracefulness,^' his readers find themselves pro- 
vided with little besides copies of unsubstantial ori- 
ginals.^* So long as the usual changes were rung 
upon bondmen and dotards, spendthrifts and courte- 
sans, the spectators cared nothing about their being 
original or borrowed characters. Under the manage- 
ment of Terence, however, few but the connoisseurs 
in form and rule could have been interested in the 
dmma. Stich as sought excitement in the portrayal 
of earnest character or of profound emotion could 
not have been satisfied by the plays of Terence. 
Still less could lie content the larger number who 
preferred bubbling jests or breaking passions to any 
deeper currents of the dramatic art. In one of his 
prologues, Terence deprecates the outcries by which 
the representation was apt to be interrupted.^^ In 
another, he hints that the play had been " neither 
seen nor heard" on its first performance, in conse- 
quence of the superior attractions of a rope-dancer.^^ 
Yet there could be no caterer to the public taste 
more deferential than Terence. The first duty of 
the dramatist, he averred, was to see that his dramas 
pleased the people.^" It was a duty which Terence 
fullillrd at every cost. lie slighted the aflcctions 

>' Montnip^no mils 'IVrcnro " La hitfcr cnoiifrli : — " () fliniMliatc Mo- 

inif^iiiiiiliMo cl IcH pnuvrt ilii Inn- iiniiili>rl'' Tcrcnt. Vit, 5. 

jrniro liilin." KssnU, SArrc ii. cli. ,. „ . „ , 
10. '* llcnnton., Trol. 

'< " V.x intogrn (jroccix intrgrnm co- *• Ilccyro, Prol. 

IIcHlic "imi ftcfimis.'' " ** Pocta quum primiim animum 

Ilcanton., ProL, 4, 5. , , „ «'> ^^H^^^r ™ TfL""*» 

. i» • ^*' "^^^^ ncgoti crcdidit dnri, 

Sec Eunuch., Irol., 30 ct seq., 41 ; Populo ut plnccrent quaa fcclssct fa- 
Andrin, l*ro1., 18 et sea. The bulas.** 

iinmc which Crcsnr gnvo liim was Andria, Prol. 
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that rose above tlie prevailing indinbrcnee.^^ lie 
jeered at the sympathies that stretched beyond the 
common bounds.^'*' A slave in youth and a depend- 
ant through life, Terence drew no claim to inde- 
pendence from liis intellectual powers. Liberated 
by his patron, he entered into the service of all who 
were high,'-*^ all who were low, at Home. 

Thus was the entertainment of the many made 
the object of intellectual exertion. Another object 
pursued by the same means was the gioriilcation, 
as it may be styled, of the few. 

This had long before appeared. The h^gends in 
which the esxrly history of the Koniuns in hupposfd 
to have been enshrined resounded with the fame of 
the dominant houses. When the rude revels of the 
olden times were first tempered, it was by the chants 
which the revellers sang to the glory of illustriiius 
men.^^ Gay or grave as these different lays may 
have been, they were subdued to the same tone of 
eulogy upon the Roman rulers.^ 

Cneius No^vius, probably born in some part of 
Campania, came in early youth to Rome. Catching 
the excitement created by the war with Carthiig<*, he 



1* As in tlio Antlria, Act i. sc. G. Prol. to Iloautoii , 22 ti »ti£. ; Trol. 

^* As in tlio llcauton., jxtssiM^ to Add., 15 t< 9eq. The rcfuUitiou 

but especially in tlio famous lino, (somewhat contrary to his own 

" Homo sum,'* etc , (Act. i. sc. 1. tone,) is in Terent. Vita, 2, 3, 4. 

77); than which there was never ^* " Utinani cxtarcnt ilia curmi* 

intended n greater satire upon phi- na," exchiiiucd ('irero, "(|mcniuliiM 

hintliropy. sci-uiis ante .suain a'tatcm in epulis 

^ Such as the younger Africunus cantit;ita a singulis convivis dc da- 

and his friend Lo^lius, whose inti< rorum viroruni laudibus, in Ori^xini- 

macy with Terence was so great, bus scriptum rcliquit Cato." Bru- 

that ho was chained with seeking or tus, 19. 

ucceptinc their aid in the composi- ^ " Pallium togio subjici dcbcrc 

tion of liifl plays. See his lines, arbitrabantur." Val. Max., ii. 2. 2. 
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enlisted ill the Roman armies. But his laurels were 
not those of the warrior. 

He turned from the field to the stage, for which 
he composed dramatic picces.^^ Weary of anmsing 
the multitude, he then addressed himself to glorify- 
ing their heroes. A poem came forth ringing with 
the incidents of the war in which he had served, 
and animating the opponents of Hannibal in their 
more eventful conflict. So stirring strains^ had not 
y(!t been waked at Rome. 

But Njuvius was trenching upon perilous ground. 
Earnest in lauding the departed, he forgot to give 
the living the adulation which they could not but 
claim from such a minstrel. Presently, the chief 
men at Rome, the Mctclli^' and the great Scipio,^* 
found themselves assailed. The days of the Cam- 
panian wlio had dared to use his powers against 
his masters were ended in banishment 

The warning was fresh when Quintus Ennius, a 
Calabrian, took up his residence upon the Aven- 
iiucr* No man was he to provoke the fate of the 
exiled Ntcvius. Assuming the office of instructor to 
the high born youths under whose fathers he had 
served in war and was then dwelling in peace, En. 



« Aiil. Gcll., xxviT. 21. 
34 «i Mit>viiis <[fii fcrvct." Scdigi- 
III5I, nil. Aiil. (Jell., XV. 24. 
*-* lie wrote a bitter line : — 

" Fato MctcIH llomsc fiunt Consw- 
Ics;" 

to \vhit'h one of the Metclli re- 
plied : — 

" DiilMiiit innlnin Mrtclli Nn'vio |m)- 
clu-.." 

Ascon. in Cic, In Vcrr., Act. 1. 10. 
VOL. II. 7 



«» Aul. Gcll., VI. 8. The same 
writer (iii. 3) says that Na;vinfl was 
imprisoned, ** oh a.<<8idnam malcdi- 
ccntiam ct probra in principes civi- 
tatis." 

^ It waa Porcins Calo who met 
Ennius in Sardinia, and induced 
him to visit Itomo under his protec- 
tion. In Do Vir. III., xlvii., Kn- 
nius is mentioned as having l»ccn 
Cato's instnictor in Greek. 
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nius bent his whole mind to the exaltation of his 
patrons, young and old. 

It was in this spirit that Ennius composed his 
Ann:ds. TUuh he enlhul the potMn in which the 
.splendors of Home were eoneenlrut4*d, as it were, 
into a single ray of glowing song, lie did not turn 
to the past, for its own sake, so much as to warm 
the pride and to gihl the powiT of those to whom 
the present bowed submissive. If the ])oet sought 
the associations of elder days, it was not to describe 
them as distinct from his own times, but rather so 
to link them all that the living might claim the ho- 
nors of the dead. One of the few remaining frag- 
ments of the poem expresses a doubt concerning the 
divine providence in which some were fain to be- 
lievers The providence on which Ennius depended 
was altogether human. 

Great in his eyes and in those of his contempo- 
raries was his reward. The patronage of the rich 
and the powerful flowed in upon him unceasingly. 
One of his pupils procured hiui the honor of citi- 
zenship. His chosen hero, Scipio, promised that the 
ashes of the poet should have a resting-place beside 
his own. 

The poets and the dramatists hen; niention(;d be- 
longed to the inferior classes. Amongst their supe- 
riors few names arc recorded as distinguished by 
merely intellectual achievements. But there were 
some pursuits which the dominant orders claimed 



^ " Kgo doum goniis esse semper <Iixi, at dicam coclitum ; 
Scd eos non cumro opiiior quid ngtU humuimm ffciiiis.*' 

Ap. Cic, l>c l)ivin.| ii. 50. 
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as exclusively appropriated to themselves. Such was 
history, the peculiar possession of the Roman, as 
of all ancient rulcrs.^^ Their subjects could have no 
more right, to compose it than to figure in it as its 
heroes. Such, too, were the honorable arts, so called 
as if their votaries relied upon them as the means 
of exacting honor from other men. They have been 
ennuH^ratcd as thc^ arts of war, of jurispmdcnce and 
of orsHory. War wsis Wni force, jurisprudence the 
righi, orafory the parade, wilh which the Romans 
ruled. 'J'hcsc, emphatically, were the intellectual 
powers by which the few were glorified above the 
many. 

The ends towards which the Romans directed 
their int(»llcctual exertions were such as could be 
attained without original powers. "While they could 
plunder or imitate the creations of other nations, 
there was no need of their creating for themselves. 
It would have been beneath them to think that they 
must begin where other races had begun, or labor 
as others had labored. Moreover, they lacked a lan- 
guage favorable to the expression of original con- 
ceptions. " Greek," exclaims their greatest writer, 
"is read amongst all people. Latin is confined 
within its own boundaries, and they are small in- 
deed." ^ It pleased the masters of the ancient world 
to claim possession of all that stood expressed in the 
wider tongue, rather than to use the other in display- 
ing their own powers.^^ The farther stretched the 

^ " Ilfstorunn .... non nisi iib *' Vnlcriiis Mnximas (ii. 2. 2) 

lioncstiitsimo qiioqnc s<rihi soli- mcnlioiw, " inter crctcrn ohtincmloB 

tam.'* Suet., l)c CInr. Uhct., 3, gravitntis indicia" that the Koman 

"^ Cic f Pro Archia, 10. magistrates of old would use no 
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Roman dominion, tlio narrower scomiul the range or 
the Roman language. The more limited seemed 
the reach of the Roman mind. Fainter and fainter 
became iln creative powers. Fewtir and fc^wt^r sha|>(*.s, 
before unknown in song or in art, rose amidst the 
artists or the poets of the nation. 

The liberty of the Romans was not to be in- 
creased by the originality or the development of 
their intellects. The works on which they were em- 
ployed, the triumphs in which they thought that 
they were employing themselves, evoked none of the 
nobler intellectual powers. 

other 1iiii)(Ufi^ but their own, " quo iicn gcntcs voiionibilior lUHiindcre* 
Kcilicet Lutiiio) vocw honos per om- tur.*' 



CHAPTER XXI. 



CONQUESTS EAST AND WEST. 



''Tims up tlio hill of empire slow thoy toiled: 
Till, the bold Bummit gained, .... 
Then o*er the nations they resistless nislied, 
And touched the limits of the failing world.** 

TllUM»>N, LifftHi/j I'lirt III. 



" Wkaried were they," says the historian, as his 
Romans emerge from their war with Hannibal, " wea- 
ried by the protractcnl strife, wearied by its labors 
and its dangers." * To sueh eoncjuerors there eould 
be no repose. The penalty of achieving conquests 
so great was the necessity of achieving others still 
greater. Immediately after the peace with Carthage, 
hostilities were declared against Macedonia.^ 

It was some years later, that a dillieulty actually 
occurred in recruiting the armies. What was then 
addressed by one of the enlisted to those who he- 
sitated to enlist may be taken as a portrait of the 
Roman soldier. " I am Spurius Ligustinus," he 
said, " of Sabine stock and the Crustuminian Tribe. 
My father left me a juger of land and a little cot- 
tage, where I was born, and where I still dwell. 

» Liv., XXXI. 6. 2 A. C. 200. 

7» 
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Thirty years ago I enlisted for the first time, and 
served in Macedonia as a private soldier for two 
years, when the command of a company was given 
me, because of the valor I had shown. As soon as 
we got back to Italy and were disbanded, I set 
out, as a volunteer, for Spain, but was there pro- 
moted to a higher post than I had held in Greece. 
Afterwards I volunteered in the great Eastern expe- 
dition, and was put at the head of the first com- 
pany of all. Then I came back, but still kept my- 
self in service, going twice to Spain, and having 
had, within a few years, the first company four 
times under my command. Four-and-thirty times 
have my generals rewarded me for bravery, and six 
civic crowns have been given me for having saved 
the lives of Roman citizens in battle. Altogether, I 
have served for two-and-twenty years, and am now 
past fifty years old. So, then, I might be excused, 
I think, from any further duty, especially as I have 
four sons in the army. But I trust you will take 
my words for what they are meant, when I say that, 
as long as any one who holds a levy thinks me fit 
for service, I will never shirk the call, and will 
always try, too, that no better soldier shall be found 
in the whole army."^ While men like Spurius Li- 
gustinus stood waving their swords, others would 
follow. The career of conquest would not be checked 
for want of conquerors. 

The conquests succeeding those in the South may 
be divided into two great masses. Of these, the 

* Li?., ZLii. 34. 
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one embraced the East, the other the West The 
(fnnls beneath ihe Alps and the Spanish tribes be- 
yond the Pyrenees were the Western foes. The 
Eastx^rn were the shattered states of Greece. 

Upon this country the clouds had long been de- 
scending. Vainly did Agis and Cleomenes, the kings 
cif Spnrln,^ end(*avor to rosfore the ruined laws and 
the fallen spirits of their countrymen. Equally un- 
successful was the Achoean league, notwithstanding 
the number of its members and the heroism of their 
chief, PhilopfEmen, the last hero, as his biogmpher 
exclaims, whom Greece brought forth in her age.* 
In the North, the only governments left were those 
of the i33tolian league and of Macedonia, both sink- 
ing beneath the ceaseless disputes in which they 
were involved. Beyond the iSgean, Antiochus, the 
third Syrian king of that name, and so distinguished 
in the East by his comparative prosperity as to be 
called the Great, held the Grecian cities of Asia 
Minor. His designs upon the Grecian states were 
<lisclosed by his invasion of the Thracian Cherso- 
iiesus, then a frontier province of Macedonia. 

Hnt up<»n Antiochus, as upon Macedonia, iEtolia, 
Acrhaiji, Spartii, and the whole of Greece, the Ro- 
man armies broke with blows that could scarcely 
be for an instant parried, much less for any time 
endured. The second war with Macedonia, begun 
immediately after the peace with Carthage, and de- 
cided within four years by the battle at Cynos- 

* Agis reigned from A. C 244 to lived from A. C. 252 to 183. Ara- 
240 ; Cleomenes from 23G to 220. tus preceded and Lycortas followed 
Sec riatfirch^s Lives. him in Uie same hopeless canse. 

* riut., rhilop., 1. Fhilopcemcn 
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ccplialac,^ cut oflf that kingdom from its liold upon 
the rest of Greece, to whose helpless people the 
famous proclamation of liberty was made at the 
following Isthmian gamesJ A half-century succeeded, 
of which no single year was marked by the spirit 
once living and toiling in Homer, Solon, and So- 
crates. The iBtolians, though supported by Antio- 
chus, were soon humbled.^ The Syrian, overcome 
at ThermopyloB ® and Magnesia,^^ was glad to obtain 
peace by surrendering his dominions in Asia Minor.^^ 
One more skirmish with Macedonia, under its new 
king, Perseus, was the end of that monarchy."* Next 
fell Illyria and Epirus.'^ Twenty years latcT, the 
southern countries were overrun in what was called 
the Achfcan war." Then the very name of Greece 
disappeared in the provinces of Macedonia and 
Achaia. 

Yet mere rumors of war after war convey but 
a faint idea of the manner in which the few traces 
of liberty in Greece were overswept as by the sand- 
waves of a fierce simoom. 

The Consul ililmilius Paullus, the son of him 
who fell at Cannu), was the conqueror of Mace- 
donia, Illyria, and Epirus. After settling the two 
former countries, he proceeded into the third, which 



A. C. 107. Liv.,xxxiii. y, 10. « ^t Vyiinu, A. (.'. 168. Lif., 

7 A. (/. 1%. M, XX x III. :)*J, .Tl. XMV. 41 c/ my/. Two )»rui«'iMlrn< lo 

Tolyb., xviii. 2tl. tliu tlii-oiio, hvciily iiml twciilylive 

^ A. C. 189. Liv., xxxviii. 11. yean uftcrwurils, wcro ciuiily o%'cr- 

• A. C. 191. Id., xxxvi. 18, thrown. 

19. "A. C. 108-107. Id., XMV. 

10 A. C. 190. Id., xxxvii. 38 30, 32, xly. 18, 26. 

etteq. i« A. C. 147^146. Polyb., xu. 

u A. C. 188. Id., xxxYiii. 38. 11. 
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the Senate bad marked out as the prey of the victo- 
rious army. Straightway ten of the principal men 
belonging to each town of Epirus were summoned 
to the presence of the Consul. It was to receive 
his orders that, on a stated day, they should pro- 
duce whatever gold and silver their temples or their 
eoflers might contain. Each deputation was then 
dismissed with a guard of soldiers directed to en- 
force the execution of the commands which their 
general had issued. 

How terrible these were had not yet been made 
known to the Epirotes. At the appointed time, the 
gold and silver were surrendered to the Roman sol- 
diers. As soon as they had placed their booty in 
security, they broke forth, in obedience to their 
oflTicers, to ransack the towns for further spoils. 
" Thus," says the Greek biographer of ulSmilius 
Paullus, " thus, in one hour, were one hundred and 
fifty thousand men made slaves, while seventy towns 
were laid desolate." ^^ Yet never had a triumph 
been so celebrated as that of i^milius Paullus on 
his return to Rome.^^ 

Southwards, in the heart of Greece, was a city 
long since dishonored, but wearing an unblushing 
and a magnificent mien.'^ Nor did the better days 
of Corinth appear to have altogether passed, as it 
essayed to put away its habits of revelry and li- 

'<* riiit., AZm. J'niill., 29. Liv., " Url»s tolo tnnc orl)C," writes 
XLT. 34. In A. C. 1C7. Orosiris {v. 3), " longo omninm 
1^ Liv., xi.y. 35, 40f 41. opnictitissima ; qninpe quoo vclut 
" "Aclini.T caputs" cxclnims Flo- offlcina omiiinm artincam ntquo ar- 
ms (if. IG), "(Jr.iTi.T deciis, inter tinciomm ct emporium commnnc 
(Ino mnrin, Ionium et ^^gtcuni, Asi:v ntquo KnropiQ per roulta retro 
quasi spcctnctiln cxpositfu^' seculn fuit" 
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centiousness, and bear a prominent part in the strug- 
gles of the Achocan league. But on the appearance 
of the Consul, Lucius Mummins, before tlie walls, 
the Corinthians, dcserUul and broken spiriltMl, suc- 
cumbed to captivity and death. Their Ireasnrcs 
were seized. Their homes were iired. Tlu^ir city 
was left a skeleton in auhes.^" 

The surname of Achaicus, though besiowed on 
account of the conquest of Achaia rather than of 
the conflagration of Corinth, was the reward of 
Mummius the Consul.^^ The only respect in which 
he appears to have been below the standard of other 
eminent men was his exceeding ignorance of art 
He allowed, it is said, his soldiers to use a famous 
painting for a dice-board,^ while he bade Uie ship- 
pers employed in transporting his spoils to Rome 
observe that he held them bound to replace any 
statue or picture which they might lose.^^ That he 
had been the destroyer of an entire city and of 
an entire people, was not regarded as blameworthy. 
But a little while afterwards, his colleague in the 
censorship blamed Mummius for being not too se- 
vere, but much too mild.^ 

The year marked by the fall of Corinth wit- 
nessed the final overthrow of Carthage. A third 
Punic war, so called, was begun, apparently because 

w Floriis, II. 16. Oros.,v. .3 Cf. 21 Veil. Vat, i. 13. So Pliny 

Dio(lorus*s lamentations. llcliq., (xxxv. H) tells Another storv of 

XXX II. 27. Miinunius's selling a ijictiiro tor u 

1^ Veil. Pat., I. 13. Mummius large sum and then taking it bock, 

was the first Plebeian to obtain a — " suspicutus alinuid in ca virtutis 

name from his victories. quod ipse ncsciret.*' 

** Polyb., XL. 7, Fragm. from 

Strabo. ^ Val. Max., yi. 4. 2. 
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the Romans were weary of hearing the name of 
their ancient enemies. For three years the Car- 
thnginiaiiH strovn to tlefeiul if, with the little besides 
that was left to them for an inheritance. But they, 
too, fell in rnin so complete, that a few deserted 
vestiges of Hannibal's birthplace alone remained 
upon the northern coast of the province formed of 
the surrounding territory and entitled Africa.^^ Ano- 
ther Seipio was the destroyer ; and the name of 
Afrieanus, a second time bestowed, bore witness to 
the exultation at Rome over the extinction of Car- 
Ihiii'r. 

While Carthage and Greece were falling easy vic- 
tims, the wars with the barbarians of the North and 
West were still arduous. But they were not the 
less successful. The Gauls, on the southern side of 
the Po, were wellnigh exterminated.^ Their kins- 
men or neighbors farther northwards were next com- 
pelled to yield, some even to be transported to the 
South, as hostages or exiles.^ In the succeeding 
years, the Roman arms were pushed amongst the 
Alpsj^** and along the shores of the Adriatic through 
Istria and ])almatia^ on the East; while on the 
West they followed the Mediterranean coast to- 
wards Massilia, their ancient ally. Revolts in Sar- 
dinia and Corsica were quelled.^ The whole ex- 
tent of Italy, from its southern islands to its nortli- 

'-^ A. C 14G. Flor.f ii. 15. Ap- the trilic ditl not submit until some 

piiin., Dc l{cl». Pun., 132 €t scq. yciirs nftcnvnnls. 

••'• A. C. 196. Liv., XXXIII. 30 «« A. C 160. Liv., Epit. xlvii. 

eisefj. ^ A. C. 178-150. Id., xli. I. 

'•^ Some of the Lignrinns wore Epit. lxvii. 

trnnsported into Snmniiim, A. C. '* A. C. 176, 173. Id., xli. 17. 

180. Id., XL. 38. The bulk of xlii. 7. 
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em inouii tains, was kept clear as possible of any 
commotions that might disturb the expeditions year 
by year departing to the wars. 

The roughest fields of all were to the West, in 
Spain. There fought enemies whom no victories 
seemed able to crush. Porcius Cato, of whom wc 
shall presently hear more, and Sempronius Grac- 
chus, son of the victor at Beneventum, confirmed 
the Roman dominion over the districts on the north- 
ern side of the Ebro^ and in the Celtiberian por- 
tions of the peninsula.^ But their successors in 
command continued to be the more sorely tried, es- 
pecially by the western tribes, against whose wild 
and flighty forces the legions seemed driven, like 
spent balls, in vain. 

At length the direction of the operations against 
Lusitania was intrusted to the Pnetor Sulpicius 
Galba, a man of power, experience, and utter cor- 
ruptness. Defeated, like his predecessors, by the 
speed and the spirit of the mountaineers, he waited 
until the spring of the second year,^^ when he broke 
in again amongst tiiem, together with another llo- 
man general whom he had perhaps ]>ersuaded to 
support his movements. The plan succeeded. Ter- 
rified at the approach of both the Roman armies, 
the Lusitanians sent to Galba to sue for peace. 
Summoning the whole tribe to meet in diflbrcnt 
places, the Pnrtor was (^nabhul to aei^omplish his 
work of treachery and bloodshed without a strug- 



» A. C. 195. Liv., xxxiv. 9 rf je^. 

^ A. C. 179. Id., XL. 47 ti $eq. 

^ A. C. 159. Appian.| De Rcb. Ilisp., 59. 
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gli\ A large? number of the mountaineers were mas- 
sacred.'^ Some were spared for slavery. Only a 
few escaped to wreak revenge. 

The news reached Rome. Amid the indinbrence 
of many, and the approval of more, a few expressed 
their indignation. A bill was put forward, to the 
intent that the captives not included in the massa- 
cre should be set free.^ It was another form of 
bringing Galba to trial. " Many things,'' exclaimed 
Cato before the people, " many things there are to 
dissuade me from appearing here, — my years, my 
age, my voice, my weakness, and my infirmities. 
But the question is of the higliest concern to the 
Commonwealth."^ lie urged the condemnation of 
the Pnetor. But the law of Rome was as mild to- 
wards any service by which its dominion was in- 
creased, as it was stern towards any enmity by 
which it was resisted. Galba had only to parade 
his eliildren before his fellow-citizens, and pour out 
his abundant eloquence®* in their behalf, to avert his 
sentence, as Cato said, by his boys and tears.*^ Jn 
fact, the only ground on which the trial seems to 
have been proposed was the apprehension that the 
Lusitanian massacre was likely to injure, rather than 
to benefit the Commonwealth. Nor was it long be- 
fore Galba, still the rich and the eloquent citizen, 
was elected Consul. 

A spirit more faithful to liberty survived amongst 

^ Valerius Mnxiintis (ix. 6. 2) 24. The speech is mentioned in 

sn^ff 7,C)00; Suetonius (Gnlb., 3) Cic , De Ornt., i. 53. 

raises the number to 30,000. ^ Cicero siicaks of Galba as snr- 

^* Liv., Kpit. NLix. passing all tlio orators of his time. 

** Such is the frve (rAnslation of 13rut., 21. 

the fraj^cnt in Aul. Gdl., xiii. ** Cic, De Orat, i. 53. 

VOL. II. 8 
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the Lusitanians who had escaped the fate of their 
kindred. Shortly after the massacre, some tea thou- 
sand, partly, as is probable, of the neighboring Span- 
ish tribes, invaded the southern province of Turde- 
tania.^ A Roman army soon started in pursuit, 
driving the invaders to a fortified place happening 
to be near at hand. The mountaineers could not 
sustain a siege, nor did they dare to attempt eva- 
sion through the guarded lines of their enemies. 
Completely overcome, they sent envoys with olive- 
branches to entreat for safety. The messengers, 
profuse in pledges of submission and fidelity, were 
favorably received in the llonian camp. A treaty 
was proposed. And the Lusitanians, hungered and 
weary, were on the point of surrendering themselves, 
perhaps to be sold or slain, when a well-known 
voice was heard, denouncing the treachery to which 
they were exposed. The voice was that of Viri- 
athus, than whom, as all who heard it knew, there 
was none more valiant or more prudent in their 
tribe. To the eager tones in which he spoke, shout 
iipon shout returned that he must be their chief, and 
do with them what he willed.^ He chose a thou- 
sand men. Sending the rest along the paths which 
led them home, he waited to turn upon his asto- 
nished foes with the proof that the Lusitanians were 
once more free. 

In his youth, Viriathus had been a shepherd and 
a hunter amongst his native mountains. As the 
ardor of his spirits inereast^d with years, he joined 

•^ AppiAn., De Rcb. Hisp., 61 . ** Id., ib., 61, 62. 
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a body of men whom the Romans called brigands,** 
but who arc better described by the modern name 
of guerillas.^ Of these he soon became the leader, 
and wilh ihem, as may be conjectured, he had often 
fought against the Romans before the action just 
described. 

He was described by his ene^nies, and by them 
only HO far as he was connected with their history. 
A solitary tradition, conccTuing his nuptials with the 
daugliter of some principal personjigc amongst his 
countrymen, relates how he made light of the mag- 
nificence displayed in the banquet room, and how 
he stood but a moment by the laden tables before 
seeking his bride, and bearing her away, on his 
horse, to the camp of his mountaineers.*^ It sounds 
as if he were of higher stamp than the barbarian 
which he is represented as having been. He had 
espoused a great cause. He wanted sympathy and 
love. !Rnt hi» turnc<l away from luxury and revelry, 
as inconsistent with the olijects which he was pur- 
suing. We know him no better. But we may re- 
member that he dwelt amongst the mountains, where 
men of any sensibility are touched with desires of 
repose. 

13e this as it may, Viriathus was, for eight years,*^ 
the champion of Spain.*^ Within the first three 
years, many a trophy on the mountain-sides** showed 

^ '• Ex pnstorc vcimtor, ex vena- *' " Asscrtor contra Romanos 

tore latro. Liv., Epit. i,ii. So Ilispanirc." Eutrop, iv. 16. "Ac 

Floras IF. 17. 81 fortuna ccssisset Hispanic Romu- 

** l)io<l. Sic , Rcliq., xxxiii. 1. liis." Flor., ii. 17. 

** Id., ib., XXXIII. 7. 

*- A. C. 147 - 140. ** Flor., ii. 17. 
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where the invaders bad been discomfited. A tem- 
porary cheek *^ from the operations of Fabius ^Emi- 
lianus, in command both as Consul and Proconsul, 
did not dishearten the Spaniard. Forming new 
alliances with some of the tribes hitherto standing 
aloof, he again aroused, and for four years more 
kept up the terrors of the Romans and their allies. 
Once, besieged by the Proconsul, Fabius Scrvili- 
anus, the adopted brother of the other Fabius, Viri- 
athus broke forth with such impetuosity as to have 
the whole Roman army completely at his mercy. 
The mere barbarian would have murdered or tor- 
tured every man. But Viriathus wished for peace, 
and entered into a treaty with Servilianns, esta- 
blishing himself as the ally of the Roman pt^oph^, 
and securing his followers in the possession of their 
territories.*^ The conditions, which Viriathus may 
be said to have granted, much rather than asked, 
were ratified at Rome, where it would be cheering 
to fancy that his marvellous generosity had awak- 
ened any sort of sympathy. 

But the truth of the case with the Romans is 
unfortunately proved exactly the contrary to what 
one would wish to suppose. In the very next 
year after the treaty, Servilius Cojpio, the brother of 
Servilianus, the Proconsul, was sent to Spain as 
Consul, with secret ordi^rs from the Senate to take 
all possible measures against the Lusitanian. Al- 
most immediately after the departure of the Consul, 

^* Appinn., l)c Kcb. llisp., 65. *^ A. C. 141. Appian., Do Kcl». 
Liv., Epit. Liii. llisp., C9. Liv., Kpit. Liv. Dc 

Vir. 111., Lxxi. 
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war was openly declared against Viriathus.^*^ He 
was attacked before be knew be bad an enemy. 
Barely escaping destruction, but easily defying pur- 
suit, be despatcbed tbree trusted officers to entreat 
some explanation of tbc onslaugbt tbat bad been 
made upon bim against all faitb and gratitude. To 
bis followers on every side, be sent bis summons 
calling tbeni to arms. Tbc answer of tbc Roman 
Ck)nsul to tbc messengers of Viriatbus was to per- 
suade tbem to a deed as base as any in tbe dark- 
est passages of buman bistory. Wben tbey re- 
turned to tlicir cbieftain, it was to murder bim as 
be lay resting a moment in bis armor. Tbe Lusi- 
tanians ebose anotbcr leader. But it was beyond 
tbeir power to elect that tbe spirit of tbeir murdered 
liero sbould descend to any successor. Witbin a 
few montbs, tbey yielded to tbe employer of bis 
assassins, tbe Consul Cropio.*® 

Some sort of decency was observed by Cocpio, in 
refusing to reward tbe murderers of Viriatbus;*^ 
some by tbe Senate, in denying a triumpb to tbe 
returning Consul.'^ But tbe motive, in eitber in- 
stajice, was not so mucb, it is to be feared, a feel- 
ing of sympathy for tbe fallen, as a desire to dispa- 
rage bis importance, and therefore to contradict tbe 
merit of bis destroyers. Even Cicero, removed as 
be was from tbe alarm or the contempt witb which 
Viriatbus was regarded by bis contemporaries, yet 

*T A. C. 140. Appinn., Do Kcb. *^ Eiitrop., iv. 16. Anpinn (loc. 
Ilisp., 70. cit., 74) snys ho referred tiicm to the 

Senate. 

« Id., ib, 75. Diod. Sic , Relic]., *' l)c Vir. 111., lxxi. Cf. Vnl. 
xxMii. 22. Mnx., ix. 6. 4. 

8» 
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found it in his heart to cast a slur upon the Imsi- 
tanian hero.^^ But it would have been far better to 
have lost, than to have won the victory thus dead- 
ening the sensibilities of a whole nation towards 
such a foe as Viriathus. The passions quickened 
by his murder, like those inflamed by the massacre 
of his countrymen, were of a nature to prove fatal 
to the nation by wliom they were indulged. 

Sucli were the conquests East and West, tlirongh 
which the Roman dominion was extended. We 
have now to see how it was maintained. 

" DcOff.,ii.U. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



ORGANIZATION. 



" \jrgc% |>ncl«." 

LiTii'ff, XXXIII. 30. 

TiiF. |>rrio<l of Latin conquest, stamped by the 
scttloinent of the Latins and of the municipalities, 
had been followed by the period of Italian conquest 
wUh thr syslfMU of the* Latin Name and the lower 
inniiici|)al iiislitulions. To these succeeded the pro- 
vinces of the period of foreign conquest 

From each of the countries lately overrun was 
formed a province. Sicily, as has been mentioned, 
was the first. Then came Sardinia and Corsica. 
Afterwards were conslitutf*d Ncrarer Spain, Farther 
Spain, Illyria, Macedonia, Achaia, and Africa, to 
which may be added Cisalpine Gaul, though not 
y(»t formed into a province, but retained as a dis- 
trict Hu>re immediately dependent upon Italy.* No 
jsucli empire had ever existed in the western world. 

The subjection of these vast realms and of their 
various races was the one great rule according to 
which they were organized by their conquerors. No 

I Kiiftorti (U'lin. AUcrtliOmcr, of tlic R(»inan ron<|nciiU an<l of tlic 
vol- I. pp. 3C d inj.) gtvcf a itkctcli proTincet laccettivclj formed. 
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positive exceptions are to be found. Tlie few local 
privileges that were spared, the occasional grants of 
Roman immunities tliat were niade,^ did but cor- 
roborate the dependence of those who received upon 
those who gave. From the western mountains of 
Spain to tlie eastern sliores of (ireece, from the bor- 
ders of Africa to the summits of the Alps, tlie laws 
of peace, as they were styled, rxtended chain-like, 
binding and rebinding the ancient nations to the 
Romans. 

No sooner was a conquest made, than the vic- 
torious general, joined by the commissioners from 
Rome, proceeded . to arrange the territory of the 
province, seizing large masses of lands as public 
property, and laying imposts upon those that were 
not seized, as well as upon other private posses- 
sions. Sooner or later the taxes descended upon 
persons likewise.^ The tribute, thus instantly or- 
dered, was fixe^ at the highest possible point. Pro- 
vision was then made for its collection, and in such 
a manner as to make it even more distressing than 
it would have been by reason of its amount alone. 
Whenever a province was formed, a body of tlu* 
richer Romans would institute a company to specu- 
late in the revenues of the new (h)uiuin. TIm^sc 
speculators were the Publicans. Paying a round 

' Soch 08 the Latiuitus and the independent possexsion , the whole 

Job Italicum, immunities which uro country hciufj^ con^iidert'd tlic pro- 

sufficiently intelligible fraui their |M:rtyof the Koman Common wcalih. 

names, except tliat they must not he A more N|ie('ial iMuimcnitifMi of liu* 

conceived to huvu liccn individual, taxes on tlu; pruvintcN will lie fnund 

hut local grants. Sco the mention in lleinecc, Ant. lioni., pp. 312 </ 

of other privileges in Cic., In Verr. teq.^ Ru|>crti, Horn. Alt., vol. iii. 

Act II., 111. 6. pp. 842 ei seq. The poll-tax was 

' Not a square rood, however, called "Pecunia Imperata.** Liv., 

even of private land, was held as an xxviii. 34. 
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sum into the treasury ns an equivalent for the pro- 
vincial taxes, they sent out their own agents or col- 
lectors to do the work upon which the success of 
ilieir enterprise drpc»ncle(l. As the agents went with 
the hope of making fortunes for themselves, the 
pillage became threefold. Begun by the government, 
it was continnrd by the Publicans, to be still fur- 
ther prosecuted by their envoys. 

To riifh province a mngistrate, supremo in mili- 
tnry, and geii(»rally, nlso, in civil authority, was, year 
after year, at the expiration of his term of office 
in Rome, sent out under the various titles of Phe- 
tor. Propraetor, and Proconsul. To assist him, a 
Qun?stor, or treasurer, was elected by the Roman 
voters, while one or more Lieutenants were ap- 
pointed by the Prrotor or Consul, with the consent 
of the Senate. A body guard, called the Praetorian 
Cohort, was attached to the person of the governor. 

Aeronipjuiied by this retinue, the vicegerent of 
the ruling nntioii would set ofV for his appointed 
province. But before taking possession, he promul- 
gated an edict, so styled, which, however it might 
be broken bv himself, was to serve as the law of 
ihoi^r. whom he w;is sent to govern. On arriving, 
be mii'ht or mi^ht not see fit to call the Conven- 
tion, jis it w:is t(*rnied, in which the provincial ma- 
gistrates, partly native, but principally Roman, were 
convened at intervals to carry out the pleasure of 
their superiors. When they did come together, they 
were not always visited or consulted by the governor. 
He signified his will, and they, appointed by him, 
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or holding their appointments by his permission, 
bowed in acquiescence.^ 

It may be conceived to what a pitch of opprrs- 
siveness the authority of the lloman ofiit^ials mus>t 
have risen during tlieir administration. ^' It should 
appear to all nations," ordered the Senate, deciding 
upon the fate of Iliyria and Macedonia, ^< that the 
arms of the Roman people bring not slavery to the 
free, but freedom to tiie enslaved." Yet the same 
decree confessed that ^^ where a Publican was found 
there could be no liberty to the provincials."** Nor 
did the Publicans alone stand between the subject 
and his freedom. The Proctor or the Consul, the 
satrap® rather than tiie magistrate, cut oil' those 
whom he ruled not merely from the sunshine, but 
from the very shade of liberty. It was not enough 
for the vicegerent to be obeyed. He was to be wor- 
shipped.^ Again the Romans make confession. In- 
stances of prosecution^ lead on at length to the en- 
actment of a solemn law against the oppressors of 
the provinces.® 

Italy, though organized on a different basis from 
that of the provinces, was involved in many of the 
same difficulties. A conspiracy, originating just after 

* Or clso broko out in rcbollidu. ' A. C. 149. Tlit; riil|iiirniaii,n.s 
Ah ill Siinliiiiii tind (/or-sicii. Nulu il wan callctl. ('ir., in Vvrr. Art. ii., 
21) ill tliu pruccdiiig <'Iiu|>Ut. iv. *2h. Coiiiiuuv. tlic laws of rc- 

^ Iav^ xlv. 18. slriction u|K>n acciisntioDS of this 

* Or, AS Montcsiinicu observes, iiatiird, as if they had liccn too nti- 
*Mcs pachas dc Ia rdpiibliquc." Esp. mcrous. Val. Max., in. 7.9. Cic, 
des Lois, Livro xi. ch. 9. Vvo Soxt. Kosc. Ain., 20. ThcKu 

7 Sco a memoir by the Abbe laws nro sometimes supposi'd to 
Mongault, Mem. Acad., torn. i. have followed within a few years 
p. 3&3. after the Colpuruiau. 

* Liv., XLii. 7, 8, 22, XLiii. 7 ; 
and in Epit. XLVii., lit. 
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the war witli Hannibal amongst some slaves and 
cjipfivrs, from whom it socms to have spread 
amongst the people in whose towns they were quar- 
tered,^^ express the consequences of intercourse be- 
tween the Italians and the other vanquished races. 
On the other hand, the repeated complaints from 
Italian towns, wclhiigh empty on account of their 
inhabitants bring drawn away to the metropolis, 
bring up to view the consequences of intercourse 
between the Italians and their victors. 

But it was not from mere intercourse with their 
superiors or their inferiors that the inhabitants of 
Italy were prone to restlessness. They had their 
share of downriglit oppr(*ssion, as whcni the pc»o[)le 
had to bear with the presumption and violence 
in which the Consul Postumius Albinus ran riot 
amongst them.^^ Against such outrages, against the 
memories of independence or of humiliation, the 
Italians could not always bear up in submissivencss. 

This the Romans knew. Providing as they did 
for the relief of the provinces, they could not but 
give heed to the trials of their nearer subjects.^^ 
Taxes wore greatly lessened.^' Losses of land or 
of population were partially repaired. l<lven the 
damages that had been sustained in personal or in 
political position were to some degree amended.^* 

w Sctia and rrrcncstc. LIv., sntisfjr tlic mnrmnRt trhich still con- 

XXXII. 26. liniic<l, h\ , xm. 8, 9. 
*' Id., XMi. 1. "* 'J'li« customs, tlic rctitriifi of 

^'^ As when 12,0()0 Lntins, or the public Innds, nnd tlio tnx upon 

Itnliiius generally, were dlsmissctl the cinnncipntion of slaves wera nil 

from Home by onlcrs of the Scnnlc, tbnt continmMl to Ikj raiscil in Itnly. 
Id., xxxix. 1*J ; or wbrn nddi- '* As in the instances recorded in 

tional incjisurcs were adopted to Id., xxxviii. 36. 
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From a large portion of Italy, the agony of defeat 
passed away into otiier lands. 

It was by a severer organization that the Ro- 
mans thought tliemselves bound to maintain their 
dominion. It was by sueh a system that they were 
destined to aehieve their work of humiliation. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



INTERNAL CHANGES. 



** Then cofiici tlio chock, the chniip;o, Iho full." 

Tknnyson. 



The servitude of tlie conquered was complete. 
What then befell the liberty of the conquerors is 
to be observed. 

First of the cflTects produced at Rome by the 
recent conciuests was the increased majesty of the 
state. Its subjects were not more humbled than its 
allies, nor these more than the races hitherto un- 
conn(*(!lcd with the victorious nation. Prusias, king 
of ]3i(hynia, came to prostrate himself before the 
Senate, hailing its members as his guardian gods.^ 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus, essaying to do the 
same, was met at Brundusium by an edict forbid- 
ding any monarch to a|)proaeh Romc.^ Caius Po- 
pilius went as envoy to Antiochus of Syria. The 
king hesitated to reply to the message which the 
Senate had sent him. " Give me an answer," ex- 
claimed Popilius, tracing a circle round the asto- 

1 Xaipcre^ ^eoi ourt/prc. Polyb., liccrcl." Liv., Epit. XLVi. Poljb., 
XXX. IG. liiv., ICpit. XLV. XXX. 17. 

- "Mr cui iTj^i Koinnin venire 

VOL. ir. 9 
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nishcd monarch, •' before you cross these bounds ! " 
And Antiochus declared that he would do as the 
Senate required.^ " Your name," declared the lllio- 
dian ambassadors to the llomatis, << your name and 
power are seen to be very nigh unto the immortal 
gods ! " * 

Such was the mark of Rome upon strangers, al- 
lies, and subjects. Upon its own citizens it was 
not altogether the same. Setting aside the bond- 
men and the lower orders bearing the name of Ro- 
man, we see two classes of citizens emerging from 
the wars. One cleaves to the old laws. The other 
gmsps after new ones. The former submits to the 
state. The latter confronts it Not that any men 
declared themselves superior to the state or to its 
laws. This was still impossible. But there were 
those who insisted that they had grown as indivi- 
duals just as the st^ite had grown in majesty. 
After the victories achieved abroad, it was but natu- 
ral that there should be some amongst the victors 
to aspire beyond all previous bounds. 

Here we may look onward. Are any of the Ro- 
mans to rise above, are any to sink beneath those 
with whom they have stood on equal terms? Nor 
is this the only question. Are any to 1>ecome su- 
perior to the state itself? The answer cannot yet 
be given. But it may be foreseen. 

The state puts forth its power. Six Pnctors arc 
chosen instead of four,'^ as if the administmtion of 



* Liv., XLV. 12. Cic, Phil., viii. * A. C. 197. Liv., xxxii. 27. 
8. Cf. XL. 44. 

* Liv., XXXVII. 54. 
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the provinces should nowise detract from the watch- 
fulness with which order was maintained at home. 
The clcetions are controlled.® The rights of pro- 
perty arc restricted, as by the law ' preventing 
"virgins and matrons" from inheriting in certain 
cases. The extravagances of private life are con- 
demned, as by the laws^ limiting the number of 
guests and the expense of the entertainment to 
whiHi they might bo invited. 

Deeper still penetrated the vigilant authorities. 
The foul orgies of the Bacchanalia were detected 
and suppressed.^ On the other hand, the books 
of Numa found beneath the Janieulum were pub- 
lir.ly burned as dangerous to the degenerate reli- 
gion of the age.^® Nor were only the Roman as- 
sociations of the past defied. Philosophers from 
Athens were dismissed because their eloquent learn- 
ing was attracting too many admirers.^^ Soothsay- 
ers from the East were more peremptorily ordered 
to depart from Rome and out of Italy.^^ 

At the same time, the state was obliged to make 
some concessions. Every magistrate was allowed to 
take the auspices.^' Every citizen was protected 
from being scourged or slain.'* Women, deprived 

« Liv^xi,. 19,44, etc. w A. C. 181. Liv., XL. 29, Do 

' Tlio Voconinn. Cic^ In Verr. Vir. Ill, iii. 

Act. '11., I. 41 ctteq. Soo Montcs- ** A. C. 155. Tlio pliilosoplicra 

(inicn, E8p. dcs Lots, Livro xxvii. wcro Comcndcs, CritoTnus, and Di- 

nnd a memoir bj M. Girnud, Mdm. occncs. Cic., De Orat, ii. 37. 

(Jo rinst., Sc. Mor. ct Pol., Snrnnts Tlicy were sent awnv nt Cnto's in- 

Etrnngcrs, torn. i. p. 557. stance. IMut., Cat Mm., 22, 23. 

« Called the Orcliinn nnd Fan- ''^ A. C. 139. Val. Jiax., i.3. 2. 

ninn. See Smith's Diet Gr. and i' \\y the yRlinn and the Fufian 

Kom. Antlq., ^.v. iSnmtnarias liopefl. laws. Cic., dc Prov. Cons., 19; 

* A. C. 1 80. Liv., xxxix.8e£«c7.. In Pison., 4. 

41. 1* By the Porcian law, A. C. 
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of ornaments and indulgences by a law enacted 
during the war with Hannibal, obtained the repeal 
of the obnoxious statute.^ For some men, colonies 
were planted.^® Amongst others, lands were distri- 
buted.^7 To others largesses of food were made.^® 
But there was always a limit set upon these boun- 
ties. The freedmen, for instance, though received 
more generally into the fleets and armies,^^ were re- 
moved into a tribe where they could be kept by 
themselves.^ Measures brought up by designing 
leaders before the popular assemblies were sure to 
be hindered. Sometimes, the assembly itself inter- 
posed the obstacle, us when the Trib(?s threw out 
the bill of a certain Tribune, pro|)osing to inuisfer 
the election of priests from their respective colleges 
to the IVibes.^^ It was not from the mass that re- 
sistance to the state could come. 

Foremost amongst the eminent men of the times 
was Marcus Porcius, the first of his family or na- 
tion to be called Cato, the Wise.^ He was born 
in Tusculum, where his house stood close to the 



199. Liv., X. 9. Sallust., Cat, 51. elms, then (A. C. 108) Censor. 

Cicero, however, speaks of "leges Liv., xlv. 5. Cf. l)e Vir. 111., i.vii. 

Porcio:, qiin; trcs sunt trium Vov- Some exreptioiis were iiindc in 

ciorum," and says, ** nci|uc <jui(l- fsivor of freedmen who had sons 

quum pnutcr sancliononi attulernnt ahovc live years ohl, or wliuso j>ro- 

novi." Do Uep., II. 31. Cf. his perty exceeded a ccitain sum. Sco 

oration Pro C. Kab., 3, 4. Liv., xlv. 15. 

^* See Liv., xxxiv. 1 et seq. ^* The Tribune was Licinios 

*® Veil. Pal., I. 15, and next Crnssus. Varro, Do Ko Kust., i. 

note. 2. Cic., Do Amicit., 25. A. C 145. 

*^ Liv., XXXI. 4, 49, xxxiv. 45, The Tribunes of these years wcro 

53, etc. not, it must l>o plainly observed, the 

1" Id., XXIX. 37, XXX. 2G, xxxi. same in stamp with their pn'deces- 

4, 50, xxxiii. 42. sors. Sec tlio incidents in IJv., 

^'^ Id , XL. 18, XLii. 27, etc. Kpit. xlviii., lv. 

^^ Douo by Sempronius Grac- ^ Plut., Cat. Maj., 1. 
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birthplace of Curius Dentatns, the chosen hero as 
it woiihl Rc<^m of Cato. His first military duties 
were performed under Fabins Maximus, during the 
campaign following the defeat of Thrasymene. The 
reverence for the generation preceding his own, in- 
stilled by the memory of his fellow-townsman, was 
thus deepened by the example of his general. But 
us no one is made a man by mere admiration or 
even imitation of others, be they ever so great and 
wise, the energy of Cato in serving his country and 
in advancing himself was tlie mainspring of his ca- 
reer. He followed Claudius Nero on the march to 
the Metaunis, and crossed the seas with Cornelius 
Seipio on the memorable expedition to Sicily and 
Africa. The fudileship, to which he was elected 
soon after the peace with Carthage, opened the way 
to ind(^peiideiit achieveinents, a few ye:irs subse- 
queiiUy, in Spain, where, as has been previously re- 
latiHl, he gained great victories in his consulship. 
Afterwards, serving as lieutenant in the campaign 
decided at Thermopyhc against the yEtolians and 
their ally, Antiochus, he finally returned to Rome. 
There, within a few years, he was chosen to the cen- 
sorship,^ in which he so distinguished himself as to 
be styled the Censor. 

No one could be a truer representative of the 
class submitting to the state. All that he had 
learned at Tusculum, all that he had seen in ser- 
vice abroad or at lloiiie, seemed to inspire him with 
the devotion to the laws of the olden days. 

'•^ A. C. 184. Liv., XXXIX. 41. 
9* 
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" The severest," he declared, " not the mildest 
physician is wanted to cflect the purification re- 
quired by the Commonwealth."^ Nor did he ap- 
pear to be of any other opinion than was after- 
wards attributed to him by his biographer, ''that to 
prosecute the wicked was as good an occupation as 
an upright man could bave."^ From the time 
when his campaigns were over, his life was one 
continued struggle with individuals whom he ar- 
raigned, or by whom he was accused.^ He was 
equally stern towards the nations not yet over- 
come.^ In fact, all that was severe seems to have 
found an advocate in this champion of the past 
" Our ancestors," he wrote, " praised the good hus- 
bandman Because from that race pro- 
ceed the bravest men and the most enduring sol- 
diers." ^8 The occupation that would render the in- 
dividual most serviceable to the state was the most 
commendable in the eyes of Cato. But that the 
state was bound to the individual did not enter into 
his theories. '' Let every one sell his old wagon," 
he enjoiited, '* his old implements, his old slave, his 
sick slave, every thing, in short, that is useless."'-^ 

'^* Plat., Cat. Maj., 16., Apopth., A. C. 149, being about ciglity-fivc 

torn. VI. pp. 748 et acq- yean obi. 

^ Id., Cat. Maj., 15. '-" " Virum bonum qucm lauda- 

^ " Quadragics nuatcr accitsatiis, bant [nostri mnjorcs], itu lauilabant, 

gloriosc absolntus. ])c Vir. 111., bonum agricohun, boinun<|uu colo- 

Ai.vu. CX Kiv., xxxjx.4(K Tlu: iiinii At ex agiitulis ct viii 

apiKsllutiou of OnUor, which lie boix;, fuilKssimi ct inilitcs bhcnuissinii 

is sulKcicnt testimony to his power giguuutur, maximcquo plus qutus- 

iu accusing others and defending tus stabilissimusquo cous<'qiiitur, 

himself. Aul. Cell., xvii. 21. niinimcquo iuvidiosus: niininiequc 

'^ As in tho case of Carthage, nmie cogitantcs sunt (pii in co Kin- 

Florus, II. 15. Yell. Fat, i. 13. dio occupati sunt." Do Ko Uust., 

Plin., Nat Hist, xv. 20. Cato Proem., 2, 4. 

died at the beginning of tho war, ^ " Plostrum vctus, fciTaracnta 
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And as Cato would have had the bondman sacri- 
ficed at the master's pleasure, so he would have had 
the citizen abandoned whenever unable to serve the 
CouHuonwealth. It was the principle on which 
rested the ancient centralization. 

But upon the chanicter of the Roman there were 
spots where the snow melted and the verdure reap- 
peared. It was Cato who fondled the infancy, in- 
structed the childhood, and confided in the man- 
howl of his son, with an incomparable afl'ection.** 
It was he who declared it a higher glory to be a 
goo<l husband than a gn»at Senator.^* Above all, 
it was he who defended the subjects against the 
rulers of Roiue.-''^ 

No living men in Rome were more renowned, 
about the time of Cato's censorship, than Scipio 
Africanus and his brother Lucius. The latter bore 
the title of Asiaticus in consequence of his victory, 
gained with the assistance of Africanus, over king 
Antiorhus, nmr Magnesia.'*^ 

Both the brothers were representatives of the class 

vrtern, 5crviim <(riiciii, Fctviim iiior- Aiil. (icll , x. .1, xiii. 24. So in 

lN>sitiiiirt Mi «|ui«l iiliiid xiiiicrHit, vcn- Imckiii;; tlic protect of tlic SpnniHli 

drtl." 111., cafi. 2. Cf. lint-, Cut ciivoyn n^riiiiist tlic cxnctiun^ of 

Mdj, 21. tlicir Uoninn (;nvcmors (I^iv., m.iii. 

«• lie wmfr n lii.torv {hrof,w,) ?)'. ,«" Urfcn.linK llio people of 

for hh ju.ii 'in Inn-c K*tUr<' tlint ^*'".»^'^' ''* ' V' ^^l» ?"'' .'". *"^* 

llic 1h,v iniKlit Ikj ntlc lo MihIv the *^"""-,;;^ ^'}^''^^?^^ ^^H ,^^<^'»^«" 

iii«titutton<« of lii^ nnccstoo nt liomc. ^^i^l \ * '"^» ^^^ Mnj.. 19^) 

IMnt. Cnt Mnj., 20. ,. " I-«\-. xxxvii. I. lie Imd Iwen 

, , ., I rirtor i»cforc winjj ('onfiil. W., 

*- As ill prrvrniln;:: llin triiimpli ('rn'»or, mid n^jtin (?on«nl. 1ie«idcji 

of n rroconmil who Imd done cn*nt licin^ mailo the IVinccpn Scnnlun, 

uTfin*; to the i>coplc nmong whom in the intcrrnl between hi4 ninm 

he Kit h\n soUlicm. Liv., xxxvii. from Africa and hii departure to 

•4G. Set* fni^inrnts of Cnto'i lin* the Knut. Id., xxxil. /, xxxir. 

mn{;itcor hnmngiict against him, In 42, 44. 
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described as to a certain degree conrroiitiiig the 
state. If there were any to urge that the individual 
had grown great as well as the state, they were the 
Seipios. Of all others, they could plead that the 
conquerors of the East and of the West could no 
longer subsist upon the same level with their ob- 
scurer countrymen. It was but pressing the |)rin- 
ciple of the ancient centralization. 

The rumor started, apparently before the return 
of the Seipios from the East, that they had carried 
matters, the one as commander and the other as 
lieutenant, with much too high a hand. What was 
only sus|>ected btigan to be actually belit^ved, while 
they put off producing the accounts of the trea- 
sures received from the Syrian monarch.^ At length 
the Senate sununoned Asiuticus to rentier his rt^port 
without further delay, lie obeyed, liul when he 
appeared with his papers, they were snatched from 
bis hand by Africanus, who tore them to pieces 
with some bitter expression against his adversaries.^ 
On the departure of Africanus to Etruria, where he 
was then employed on the public service, the pro- 
ceedings against his brother were revived with such 
earnestness, that Asiaticus was tried, condeunied, 
and just on the point of being committed to prison, 

^ The details of tho following married Cornelia in tlic same year, 

narrative are ko contradictory in or even in her father's lifctinio. Sco 

the ancient antliorilivH, that my vcr- IMnl., Tih. (ir., 1,1. 

sion is very conjeclurnl. See Liv., '^ Viil. Max., iii. 7. I. Liv., 

xxxviii. 50 tt setf. I givo tlio xxxviii. 05. '^ Indignantem tjnod, 

events connccte<lly, hccansc the auum his millics in a'.rnrinni intn- 

part of (jracchns, presently to lie li.stKrt, qnadragies ratio uh ku |ios<'C- 

mentioned, in Uicm all must have rctur." This " quadragics " kept 

been in tho lioglo year of hit tii- back amounted to the mwlerate sum 

bunate. It if teas certain that ho of four million scstcrccii. 
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wlicn Africanus, who had purposely hurried back, 
appeared in the Forum, and elTccted the release of 
th(; eriminal by some forcible mrans, whereof the 
account fails.** With all his haughtiness, however, 
Scipio could not have prevented his brother from 
being again taken into custody, had he not procured 
the aid of Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, the same 
who was afterwards Prrctor in Spain and Censor 
at Rome, then one of the Tribunes. He, though 
hitherto an enemy of the Seipios, and especially of 
Africanus, came forward to interfere in their behalf, 
and actually protected Asiaticus ngainst the sen- 
tence of the other Tribunes, with some reproaches 
concerning the vioh»nce of which the Forum had 
been made the sccne.^ It still seemed necessary to 
make a show of obedience to the laws at the very 
moment of their infringement. 

Gracchus was rewarded by the hand of Cornelia, 
the famous daughter of Africanus. Ftyt^n amongst 
those wh«)se designs he had baflled, the Tribune 
was honored for having sacrificed his enmity to the 
defence of the Scipios. But the animosity against 
the brothers increased ; and Africanus himself was 
soon after accused on charges apparently extended 
wide in order to admit of no evasion. He had no 
mind to be pursued, much less ensnared. When 
his day of trial arrived, he advanced, with a crowd 
of friends and retainers, through the assembly to the 
rostra, from which he spoke in the midst of uni- 
versal silence. " It was on this day, O Tribunes 

" Liv., XXXVIII. 56. 
^ AH this is unusaally confused in Liv., xxxtiii. 56, 57, 60. 
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and citizens, that I conquered Hannibal. And to- 
day I go to the Capitol to thank the gods who 
dwell there that I was allowed the will and the 
power to protect and exalt the Commonwealth. 
Come with me, if ye will, O men of Rome, and 
pray the gods that ye may have other leaders like 
to me!"® From his youth, Scipio had believed, 
or pretended that he enjoyed the peculiar favor of 
the immortals. Nor was it easy for the assembly 
to resist the idea that the gods were speaking through 
him, as he stood firm and majestic in the presence 
of his enemies. He turned to ascend the Capitol ; 
and the Tribunes with their attendants wt^n^. left 
alone in the Forum. Perhaps they wondered at 
their daring in assailing so great a man. P(*rhaps 
they resolved thai, though the laws were then set 
at naught, they should be the more piously vindi- 
cated when the people should return to their alle- 
giance. 

Not yet, indeed, could the laws of Rome be laid 
waste and low. Else Africanus might not merely 
have resisted, but overthrown them, like those who 
triumphed in after years. The day of the proces- 
sion to the Capitol was the last brilliant one, as 
the historian phrases it, to Seipio.^ Again accused 
before the Tribes, he did not wait his Irial, but 
withdrew to his estate at Liternum, on the Canipa- 
nian shore. Thence it was at first proposed to bring 
hiin back by force. But he was allowed, through 
the protection of his son-in-law, Gracchus, to end 

* Liv., XXXVIII. 52. Appian., ** " Ilic spcciosus ultimiis dies P. 
Do Rcb. Sjrriac, 40. Scipioni illiixit." Liv.|XXXYiii. 52. 
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his cliiy.M ill siloiiccj and n^lircmc^nt.^ His brother 
Asiafic'iis was aflrrwarcls brought np to receive the 
sentence previously evaded.^^ It was over him that 
Cato wan ch»eted Censor,^' as If the class which 
Cato represented were prevailing against that which 
was personified in the Scipios. 

One oth(T Scipio, Africanus the younger, the de- 
stroyer of Carthage, followed. But he belonged 
only by adoption to the great family whose name he 
borc.*^ Nor did he espouse their principles as if 
he had been born to them. lie is the representa- 
tive of what may be called a mixed class, neither 
devoted nor opposed to the old order of things. 
Still more clearly does he stand out as one of those 
who could perceive the danger attending the new 
order of things. When Carthage was falling, he 
wept, thinking of the fate that might be in store 
for Rome.** When praying l>efore his countrymen 
as tlu'ir Censor, he asked of the gods, not that the 
lloinan dominions might be increased, but that they 
might simply be preserved.** 

It was but at times that the prospect darkened. 
Poly bins, the friend and favorite of the younger 
Africa nils, bears testimony to the eirulgenee cen- 
tring in Rome. An Arcadian by birth, Polybius was 

*' Liv., XXXVIII. 52, r>3. "Si- son of Scipio Africanni. Ilif ca* 
lentiiitn clctmlc," he adds/' do Afri- logv may be rend in Diod. Sic, 
csno fail." Rcliq., xxxi. 26, 27. 

_ . . «j • • *' A • .• Kcu. 1 un., 132. 

wns tn doprtvc hctjno Asinticns * 

of Win lionors ns a Knight. Lit., ** Vnl. Max., ir. 1. 10. •• Sn- 

XXXIX. 40, 44. lis Imnnc nc nin(;nn; snnt res popiiU 

*^ llo wns a son of iKmilius Komani. Itaquo precor at cas 

I*nulhi9. mid ndoplcd by the elder pcrpetuo incolamct dil torrent." 
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the son of Lycortas, the friend, afterwards the sue- 
eessor of PhilopoDmen, in eommand of the Achaean 
icagnc. He was therefore associated from his youth 
with all that yet remained of the freedom and the 
hopefuhiess of his nation. l)ul his entrance upon 
manhood was saddened by Ihe death of Phih>|Kn- 
men, whose funeral urn Poly bins himself bore^*' 
amongst the mourners of the last Grecian hero. 
Young as he was, Polybius saw the only chance 
of safety to his broken country was in bending be- 
fore the gales that swept across the seas. For sonu; 
few years his policy was followed with advantage. 
But of a sudden, the charge was brought against 
the league that it had not aided the Romans as it 
should have done in the overthrow of Macedonia. 
Nor could assurances or exculpations prevent the 
charge from being followed by a demand of one 
thousand Achwans as hostages for the future sub- 
mission of their nation. Amongst the thousand was 
Polybius. While many of his fellow-countrymen 
were languishing or dying in their seventeen years 
of banishment, he, through Scipio's protection and 
his own activity, was variously enipioyiMl in (!.\|>e- 
ditions, researches, and teachings, until the exiles 
were allowed to return. Then he went back with 
them to Achaia. There, however, he tarried only a 
year or two. For the attraction of the power that 
was to be seen and felt amongst his Roman pa- 
trons became all the stronger by contra^st with the 
exhaustion of his own country, whose very breath 

^ Plut., Phil., 21. Fhilopwmcn was between twcnt/ and twenty-five 
died A. C. 182, when Polybius years old. 
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seemed to be retained only by the quarrels of its 
sons. 

When these were ended, and the breath of Achaia 
and her confederates was actually smothered by the 
disastrous war in which Corinth fell, Folybius again 
returned home, to use his influence with the con- 
querors in protci»fing the conquered. The mission 
was as successful as it was benevolent ; and the 
|)eoplc, instrurtc»d by Polybius how to exchange 
the nominal independence which they had not been 
able to preserve for the dependence to which alone 
Ihey wcTc ad:i])te<l, set up his statues and inscribed 
ilicni with •^raliTul a<*kno\vlc(l«;nirnls.^' I'olybiiis has 
left his own confession of submission in his famous 
history. In this he follows the career of the Roman 
armies through the three quarters of a century end- 
ing with the downfall of his country. Even history 
was thus absorbed in Rome ; and he who was far 
the greatest historian of his age, or of any age 
immediately preceding or succeeding, devoted his 
energies to describe her conquests. It was impos- 
sible, he reiterated, to resist the impulse and the 
vigor iniparl(*d by the inslihifions of Roinc^" 

So il S4»rnie(l. lint \vr. have reail enongh to know 
that it was not altogether as it seemed. From the 
moMMMit that there were men to dis|)nU! the Roman 
institutions, a check was set upon the lilxjrty which 
had proccedf*d from them. The few who were free 
because* tli<'y ruled would cease to be free when 
they were ruled by others. To this tended the 

«M*nii« . VIII. 30. 4, 37. 1. *' M., III. J, vi. 1 

Polyb., Ucli<|., XL. 9, 10. 

voi^ n. 10 
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changes which we have observed. " A sound of 
battle is in the land and of great destruction." But 
it is scarcely heard, before '^ the hammer of the 
whole earth is cut asunder and broken." ^^ And 
the prophecy against Babylon returns, fearful and 
solemn, against Rome. 

«* Jeremiah, l. SS, S3. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TIBERIUS GRACCHUS: REFORM. 

**If that people had not been prepared and ripe for destruction, there 
had happened an alteration which might have given some respite to it." 

Clarendon, IHtt. J^ebeUion^ Book xiit. 

" Oftkn," exclaimed the Censor Cato before his 
countrymen, " often have ye heard me complain how 
our Commonwealth is laboring under two different 
vices, avarice and luxury, the two that have been 
the banc of all great empires." * His complaints are 
susceptible of a broader application than he intended. 
The luxury which he censured may be interpreted 
as the abuse of power already gained, while the 
avarice which he meant to stigmatize may be con- 
sidered as the desire of dominion not yet acquired. 
It was a gmve cra^ wherein these vices, as they 

* Liv., XXXIV. 4. tempore." Clc, In Vcrr. Act ii., 

'^ " Atroci ac difficili rcipublicro iv. 49. 

10 • 
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might well be termed, prevailed amongst the Ro- 
mans. 

Of such vices, neither the class supporting nor 
that confronting the ancient laws could furnish a 
reformer. They who bent before the state did so 
partly that they might increase its authority, partly 
that they might increase their own. About abusing 
the power which they held, or seeing the power of 
the state abused, few, as we have repeatedly ob- 
served, entertained any scruples. They, on the other 
hand, who stood erect before the state did so only 
that their authority might be augmented and abused 
according to their will. Between two such classes 
the distinction was seldom perceptible to those be- 
neath them. Both were asserting the claims of ilie 
few not only to retain, but to increase their supre- 
macy over the many. It was from some other, if 
from any class, that a reformer must proceed. 

Not many were prouder Romans than was Cor- 
nelia, the daughter of Scipio Africanus, and the 
widow of his defender, Sempronius Gracchus. The 
oflcr of a crown ^ could not tempt her from the 
home where she dwelt in widowhood, glorying in 
her father and in his memory, still more in' her 
children and in the hopes which they inspired. To 
the two sons who survived, when one after another 
had been taken away, she clung with an atlection 
watching every moment of their youth as though it 
were the beginning of an age of fame. l^!ginning 
their education, she may be said to hav(; al.s(» eom- 

* From Ptolemy of Egypt (whether PhUomctor or Kuergctes is un- 
coitain.) Piut^ Tib. Qnicch., 1. 
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pleted it* Every teacher employed in the instruc- 
tion of thc! young men labored under the superin- 
tendence of their mother. She alone could teach 
them how to become, as she hoped, the successors of 
the Sclpios. 

The elder of the two, Tiberius Sempronius,' was 
elected Augur at an early age.*^ Soon after, he 
accompanied his adopted kinsman, Afrieanus the 
Younger, on the Carthaginian expedition. He was 
the first to mount the walls of the fated city. On 
his return, he spent some years in peaceful studies 
amongst friends, of whom his mother, his brother, 
and his early instructors seem to have been the 
nearest Still under the age prescribed by law, Ti- 
berius received the appointment of Cluiestor to the 
forces employed at the siege of Numantia, in Spain.^ 

The journey of the young officer lay through a 
desolate country. Nor was any part of it more 
desolate than the Italian territory. Fields were 
tilled, if tilled at all, by barbarians or slaves. 
Houses were occupied, if occupied at all, by stew- 
ards or by the broken remains of families whose 
better members had gone to Rome or across the 
scas.^ Tiberius had probably witnessed still greater 
desolation. He had fought amongst the foremost to 
lay Carthage waste. He was on his way to destroy 



* " Grnccliorum cloc^ucntios mul- ^ If he wns bom, as Plutarch ira- 

tnm rontiilifiMS ncccpimiis Come- plies (C. Gracch., 1), in A. C. 163, 

limn matrem." Quint., Imi. Oriit, nnil was elected Angur before going 

I. 1. "Filios non Uxm in gremio to Cartluigc, A. C 147. IMut, Tib. 

cducatos qnam in scrinone matris." Or., 4. 

Cic, Jlrnt., 58. Every one rnncni- '• A. C. 137. Id., ib., 5. 

bers tlic story of Corneliji and her ' "All Italy," says riutiinb, "was 

jewels. Val. Max., iv. 4. init. tliinned of freemen." Tib. Or., 8. 
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Numantia. But the scenes through which he was 
passing struck him deeply.^ It was Italy, the land 
of the conquerors, and not of the conquered, that 
seemed to plead with him for the restoration of its 
children and of its fortunes.® 

Sad and thoughtful, Tiberius pursued his way. 
On his arrival at the seat of war near Numantia, 
he found the resistance of the foe as determined as 
it had been for many years. Nor was it long be- 
fore Hostilius Mancinus, the Consul in command, 
was obliged not only to retreat, but to sue for peace 
before the Numantines. They answered that they 
would treat with the QusDstor, him of the name 
honored amongst the Spaniards since the proconsul- 
ship of the father, Sempronius Gracchus, some forty 
years before. Accordingly, Tiberius was sent to con- 
duct the negotiation. His name and his demeanor 
rendered the terms of the treaty more favorable to 
his commander and his comrades. 

On his return to Rome, again through the de- 
serted lands of Italy, he found the ruling party 
decided to reject the treaty with the Numantines. 
Mancinus the Consul was soon directed to surren- 
der himself to the enemy whom he had been unable 
to conquer. He was of no further use to his ex- 
acting countrymen.*^ But Tiberius Gracchus, to 

' Acroniinj; to tliu testimony uf and wlu*n enili is ii scpiinilc psyclio- 

his own lirotlier. i*lut., luc. cit. ioj^ieal pi-ublcni." Lcct. xwii., 

* " Wc have now comu to that Koni. History, 
period/* said Nicbuhr, on approach- 
ing tlie time of the Gracchi| " when ^^ lie advocated tlio pro|>osul to 

tlie explanation of the mere forms surrender him. Cic., ]>o OH*, iii. 

of the constitution is no longer suHi- 30. ISut the Numantines refused 

cient, and when the men themselves to receive him. App., De Ucb. 

must bo considered, each by himself, llisp., 83. 
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whom the army had owed its safety, was honored 
with the public approbation. lie was young, gifted, 
and his countrymen had yet a deal to gain from 
him." 

])nt such injustice to Mancinus, such faithlessness 
to the Numantines, had made their impression upon 
Tiberius. He had been trained to think those great 
who nded at Rome, lie had found them out to 
be otherwise. Ife had been taught that the Roman 
sway was the glory of the lands over which it ex- 
tended. He had seen it to be their ruin. From 
that time forward, the course of Gracchus was 
altered. Instead of striving to take his place amongst 
the few as a ruler, he offered himself to the many 
as a champion. He was the reformer who had 
long been expocte<l. Amidst vague expectations of 
his proving such, Tiberius (iracchus, then at the 
age of twenty-eight or nine, was elected Tribune." 
It wsis tin* oirM'c best suit<»d to th<i nchievemenls of 
a Roman reformer. 

As in every mass of evils one will grow up more 
mnkly than the rest, sometimes seeming to be the 
only one that grows at all, so in Rome the decline 
of the main body of citizens appeared almost alone 
to claim redress. It was once attempted by a man 
as learned as any of his times, Cains Lcclius, the 
friend of the younger Africanus, and the patron of 
the poet Terence. But his apprehensions overcame 
his sympathies, and Liclius went thenceforth by the 



i> riiit, Tib. Gr, 7. mcr, iind entering upon office in the 

1* A.C 134. Chosen in the turn- winter. 
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name of Sapiensi the Wisc,^^ because he knew not 
how to do the work needed, but how to leave it 
undone. 

The wisdom of Tiberius Gracchus was of an ex- 
actly opposite description, too ardent rather than too 
cold, too daring rather than too cowering, whither- 
soever it might be turned by his affection or by his 
ambition. His bold enthusiasm communicated itself 
to others, amongst the first to his mother Cornelia. 
All her associations with the heroes of old seemed 
to be forgotten as she oncoumged the heroism of 
her son. '* Let mc be culled the mother of (irae- 
chus," she exclaimed, ''rather than the mother-in-law 
of Scipio Africanus!" The former teachers, now 
the friends of Tiberius, urged him to do what they 
had long, perhaps, discussed together and preparcd.^^ 
Many of the highest citizens in Rome approved the 
project on being consulted by Gracchus.^ All the 
time the people were entreating, by petitions and 
writings on the walls,^® that the plan already noised 
abroad as in his mind should be begun. Thus ex- 
citing hope and thus receiving encouragement on 
every side, save that where lie could cxi)ect nothing 
less than opposition, the Tribune laid an Agrarian 
bill before the Tribes.^? 

Its terms were very simple. The law, now over 
two centuries old, of Licinius Stolo, that no one 
should occupy more than five hundred jugers of 

>* Plut, Tib. Gr., 8. pius Claudius, tlic fnther-in-law of 

M U., ib. Ihc Tribune. IMut, Tib. Gr., 4, 9. 

^^ Licinius Crossus Mucianus, Cic.| Acad. Tr., ii. 15. 
afterwards Chief Tontiif ; his bro- ^ p. . rr:K n, a 
thcr, Mucius ScAvola, orator, jurist, *^*'*'-' * ***' ^^-^ ''• 

and in that year Consul } and Ap- ^ Now in A. C. 133. 
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the public lands, was renewed with this proviso, that 
any father rich enough to do so {night hold two 
hundred and fifty additional jugers in the name of 
his son, or even retain five hundred besides his own, 
if he had two sons to serve as the nominal oceu- 
pants.^^ Other clauses were subjoined, providing for 
the payment of some equivalent to the rich for the 
improvements and the buildings upon their surren- 
dered estates,'^ and ordering the division of the do- 
main thus Hurrrudrred among the poorer citizens^ 
on the condition that their portions should be ina- 
lienable.2* 

Some words, reported as those of Tiberius him- 
self, explain the purposes of the bill. " The wild 
b<*ast.s of Italy have their lairs and dens. But the 
men who fight and die for Italy have nothing else 
save light and air, as they stray, houseless and 
homeless, with their wives and children. Your gene- 
rals," cried the Tribune, "do but mock their soldiers, 
in bidding them combat for their temples and their 
graves. For, of all their number, not one has either 
the altar or i\\r sepulchre of his ancestry to defend. 
They go to war and perish. Others live at ease 
and in the midst of luxuries. They bear the name 
of lords of the world. But there 's not a handful of 
I'artli for tlirni to call their own."® (imeehns np- 

'" Appinii., Bell. Civ^ i. 9. LIv, m conlmdiclorj to tlie tenor of Ap- 

Kpiu T.viii. pinn's Account 

>» App^ ndl. Cir , f . 9. 

» la., lb., I. 10, 11. " riiit., Tik Gr, 9. So Florna, 

« riutnrch (Tili. Cr.. 9) wiys in. 14 : — " DcpuUnm agri§ fuU 

Ihnt tlic wliolo valno of the lnn<ls plcttcm mitertittif est, no popnlns 

was to bo paid to the occupants. i;cntiiim victor orlntqiie pomeMor 

But this is totally incredible, as well laribus ac focit snis cxularct** 
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pealed to the interest as well as to the justice of 
the Romans. "A warlike people," he urged, "has 
been reduced under our very eyes to poverty and 
desolation, and in their place has risen up a crowd 
of slaves, useless in war, and at all times faith- 
less." ® The design of the bill, therefore, was to re- 
cruit the ranks of the Romans by drafts of free- 
holders from the Italians. Such as had been re- 
duced to poverty were to be restored to independ- 
ence. Such as had been sunk beneath oppression 
were to be uplifted to liberty.^ 

No scheme more generous had ever been brought 
before the Romans. None, consequently, could have 
ever met with more decided opposition. Some there 
might be, like the Tribune's friends, to part with 
the lands bequeathed to them by their fathers ; but 
where one was willing to confess, a hundred stood 
ready to deny the claim upon them. Nor had they 
any such demands to meet as those preferred by 
the Plebeians in the olden time. Then it was an 
estate firm and compact that united in claiming a 
portion of recent conquests from the Patricians. 
Now, it was a loose and feeble iHuly of^ various 
members, waiting for a share in land long since 
conquered, while their patron rather than their leader 
exerted himself for them. A patron like Tiberius 
Gracchus was worth a score of leaders such as had 
often been followed by the Plebeians. But to follow 
him there were none, except the partisans whose 

^ App., Bell. Cir., I. 9. coeporc." Sailost., Jug., xlii. 'O 

fiiv vovf Tov povXevfUiToc ifv oIk ic 
M " Tibcriai et C. Qracchos vin* einopiaVf uAX' if einivdpiav. App., 
dicare plebem in libertatem .... Bell. Civ., 1. 11. 
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strength came from his, instead of being added to 
it as the energy of more nnmerons and more vigor- 
ous followers won Id have been. His adversaries, ac- 
cordingly, eontented themselves with the promise of 
Oetavius Cjecina, a rich yonng Tribnnc,^* that he 
would not snllrr his collengue and, as it appears, 
his friend, to do them harm. Tiberius, full of en- 
thusiasm, entrealed Oetivius, reasoned with him, 
threatened him, and offered to pay for all the land 
that might be iixkri} from him; but without avail. 

Tiberius changed the terms of his bill, so as to 
bear more directly against his antagonists. At the 
same time he issued an crdiet, by virtue of his au- 
thority as Tribune, suspending all public business 
until the people should have decided upon his pro- 
jvvL Hut when the assembly was actually con- 
vened, the strife between the parties for and against 
the bill took such a turn, that Tiberius consented 
to refer it to the Senate, as if he thought its chances 
better in that body than in the more turbulent 
Tribes. It was in vain, however, that he informed 
the Senators of the pecuniary losses to fall upon 
hims<*lf, if he succeeded. In vain he urged the |H*r- 
sonal and the public motives that should induce his 
auditory to give him their aid.* No prosjwct of 
sympnlhy or of cooperation appeared. 

The world has borne many men convincetl that 
it must move as they have desired. Without any 

* "A prnvo nnd wl«o vonnp ninl nt prcj»rnf, thcrrforc, a iro- 

m«n," snyn riiitnrrh, TiK (tr, l(». Innlnry nntngonixt Fnig. PclrciC^ 

riiitan-h nnyn ho wn« Til»crittft'!i i.xxxvii. 

friend ; Dion Cnx^iti* K|icnk« of liim *' His tlitcoorto if in App., Bell. 

at iin old rivol, though a kinxmAn, Cir., i. 11. 

TOL. n. 1! 
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real supporters, only encouraged by the higli| only 
admired by the low amongst his adherents, Tibe- 
rius Graeehus had expected to carry his bill almost 
as soon as it was proposed. Opposition, he seems 
to have thought, could not but vanish before the 
blaze of light in which he mov(^d. lie had not 
doubted his ability to do away with the interposi- 
tion of Octavius Ca3cina. lie had not questioned 
his power to turn the Senate from resistance to ap- 
proval. But he was disappointed. Nay, he was in- 
formed of plots laid against his life. Already, he 
was obliged to wear a dagger bcjieath his robe.^ 
MnrdercMl he might be. ]{ut hi; had no fear for 
his life. Baflled he might be. But he had no fear 
for his cause. He had taken his ground. And his 
opponents could not but come rouu<l to him. 

For all that, Tiberius, like other men of the sauu^ 
stamp, had no mind to wait the motions of others. 
He must hurry them on to the point whither he 
believed them tending. Nor would he bide by the 
laws. He must take them as they ought to be, not 
as they were. 

So from the Senate Gracchus returned io the Fo- 
rum. Once more he tried to move Octavius by 
threats and exhortations. Then he declared that 
he would appeal to the people. " Will Octavius," 
he asked, " propose that Tiberius Gracchus give in 
his resignation ? " Octavius refused. " Then Tibe- 
rius will demand the resignation of Octavius." The 
Tribes were dismissed to meet again on the next 

« Plut, Tib. Gr^ 10. 
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day, prepared to decide whether the inviolability of 
Ji Tribuiio should stand in the way of the regenera- 
tion of the Commonwealth. It is fair to state the 
question in terms thus strong. 

A greater crowd poured into the Forum on the 
following day, and with more divided opinions. 
Many of tlie warmest friends of Tiberius Gracchus 
must have come with apprehensions that he was 
hurrying too fast to draw any cause after him to its 
advantage. Hut there were more, undoubtedly, to 
excite than to restrain him. If the night or the 
morning had been spent by some in urging their re- 
monstrances against his course, others had thronged 
his house to bid him be of good cheer against his 
adversari(*s, though the whole college of Tribunes 
should nnitr with them and their champion. While 
the parlistuis of th(; rerormer were thus divided, his 
antagonists appeared with serri(*d and deepened ranks 
in whi<*h a large; number, hitherto careless about 
supporting either side, were now arrayed. Tiberius 
rose excited, yet resolved, before the assembly, first 
to entn^at Oelavius that he would retract his veto, 
and th(*n to address the |>eople and propose the de- 
position of his colleague for contempt of their will 
and defiance of their necessities. The Tribes began 
to vote. One after another, up to seventeen, de- 
clared their consent to the proposni. Another Tribe 
voting the same way would make a majority, and 
decide tln! (fuestion ; when Tiberius, pale, |KTliap8, 
and surely ngitated, called out that the proceedings 
should be stnyed. 

'I'lie lower elasscs could scarcely fear, imieh less 
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could the upper classes hope that he repented. But 
all eyes turned with anxiety to the rostra where the 
Tribunes sat, and where Tiberius stood, with arm 
uplifted, as he motioned to have the voting cease. 
It was not to recall tlie Tribes which hud decided, 
nor to urge those which had not yet voted to adopt 
a contrary course. He had expected success. It 
could not, therefore, take him unawares. But Ti- 
berius was one of the few reformers who can be 
generous towards their opponents as well as towards 
their supporters. He turned to Octavius, bcsc*eching 
him to desist from his interposition before the eigh- 
teenth tribe voted. The opportunity yet remained, 
urged his colleague, of preserving his inviolability 
as Tribune. The tears were seen to stand in Octa- 
vius's eyes, as he sat silent in presence of the mul- 
titude whom a word from his lips would have 
turned to rejoicing that they were saved from pass- 
ing the sentence preferred against him. If he had 
not been a Roman, we might imagine him to have 
wept that the noblest designs of his gencmtion ex- 
acted such support, rather than for himself, that 
they excited such resistance. But he simply bade 
Tiberius do what he would. 

The Tribes went on to declare Octavius Co^cina 
deposed. Gracchus ordered him to be led from his 
place amongst the Tribunes, but to be protected 
against the violence with which he was instantly 
menaced by many indignant at his firm demeanor. 
A client of Tiberius was elected in the place of 
Octavius. At the same time the bill for the surren- 
der and the division of the public lands was carried 
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without any further opposition from its adversa- 
ric»8.** Its author defended the means by which it 
had Imtu brought to pass ; saying, that " the Tri- 
bune! was sacrrd only in fh(* service* of the peoph*," 
and thai " it. was for thcMU io decide whom they 
W(»nUI havr to serve thein."^ Hut these were argu- 
in(*nts, as his oppcHients may have retorted, to ex- 
cuse license and anarchy ratlier than to secure order 
or lilierty. 

'J'hc! pn-eedini^ a<-eounl exiiibits (he trials to which 
a man of generous desires was subject in undertak- 
ing to face the wrong and to uphold the right in 
Rome. No one eonid have set himself aside more 
comphitely than 'j'iberius Graechus did in proposing 
a measnre by which he would be obliged to forfeit 
a large proportion of his own patrimony in order to 
relieve a class appearing to most men in his posi- 
tion unworthy of relief or of independence. But 
while the n»formcr was fon^most in sacrifieing his 
p<isscssi(»ns, hc» was also foremost in urging on his 
impulses or his (*onvictions. What he thought right, 
that he expected others to think right likewise. 
What III! dccMKMl wrong, that he recpiired others to 
dceni wrong likc?wise. Jt was setting himself up as 
till! law of his nation. For want of a higher law 
than thai of men, the liberty of the ancient Romans 
had been mainunl again and agsiin. For want of 
it, their liberty must sutTcr from the means U8<*d to 
relieve as well as from those employed to inflict its 
injuries. 

•" App., Ucll. Cir., I. 13. Plat , *• An hnranf^ne of ron»HlcniMe 
Tib. Ur., 12, 13. length is reported bjr IMuuurh. 

Tib. Gr , 15. 
!!• 
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Wc return to the Agrarian law. As it rcquircul 
the appointment of three commissioners to receive 
and to apportion the public domain, Tiberius him- 
self, his brother Cains, then at Numantia, and his 
father-in-law Claudius were nominated,^ according 
to the usual custom of intrusting the execution of 
any hiw to its author and his chosen assistants.^^ 
Although the term of the commission was limited 
to a single year,^ its members were invested with 
authority that would have been suflficient to carry 
out the law, had not the dissatisfaction of its sup- 
porters concurred with the resistance of its oppo- 
nents in pnwenting it.s execution. 

The Situate refused the outfit to which the com- 
missioners were entitled. Notwithstanding, Tiberius 
went forth upon his mission.^ Then the landhold- 
ers denied that they occupied any of the public ter- 
ritory, or else claimed so large indemnities as to ren- 
der its recovery impossible without violence. On 
the other hand, the newly-made proprietors were 
contending with one another, if not with the com- 
missioners. Meanwhile the Italians, instead of being 
relieved by the law, were molested by it. The com- 
plaints of those who were turned out of their es- 
tates to matce room for the clamorous swarms from 
the metropolis overpowered the thanks of such as 
obtained a portion of the lands.^ Tormented by 
friends and foes, Gracchus returned to Rome, in 

" Liv^ Kpit LViii. riut, Tib. "* Uviwa tlio liistoriiin 8|>cnk9 of 

Gr, 13. " tlic iillie:i" as llio must ivMiluto 

" App., Bell. Civ., 1. 13. opi>onciits of the iixw: — Ol irtfii rt/c 

" Id., ib~ I. 9. yvc fuiXurra uvriXeyw. App., Uoll. 

•• Plut^ Tib. Qr., 13. Cir., i. 21. 
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order to obtain more definite authority with regard 
to the n^sniiiption of the pnhlic chnnains.^ lie also 
apjHiJirs to have secured a general distribution of the 
treasure lately bequeathed to the Romans by their 
ally the king of Perganms.*'^ This would be of 
great assistance to them in taking possession of 
their lands. But it was not enough to satisfy the 
followers of the Tribune. Much less could it si- 
lenec^ his adversaries. The exeeution of the Agra- 
rian law was still a thing to come. 

The embarrassments of Tiberius were growing up 
around him too quickly to be anticipated, and too 
numerously to be cut away. lie tried op])osition 
t<i thr Senate on a (piestion relating to some sub- 
ject cities.'^ Hut he was fairly driven from that 
body by the invectives launched upon him with 
savage aim. He then endeavored to bring one of 
his antagonists to trial. But it was unnatural to 
his disposition to be an accuser or a personal enemy 
of any man, and his charges were easily parried.* 
On the other hand, though assailed with all the 
evil spirit that he had roused against himself, he did 
not seem to be defended by any attachment or mag- 
nanimity such as he might be supposcMl to have in- 
spired. The deposition of Octavius was brought up 

"* T«iv.,Kpit. LVI1I. ilom, l»ut wan conqitcral and be- 

■* riiit., Till. (Jr., U. Comparo licndc<l. Flor., ii. 20. 

LIv lt.r. cit. The kinp Mn» Atta- ,; ^^,^,^ ^^ IVrRamiM, who«c frf. 

... tho il„nl of ll,nt n«mr, who j,^^^^^ Til*ri... nvcm .1 to Ik- in 

..,.,. , ' ' !. . . . the <-onirt>l of tho Inlicji. I lut~ 
tnin h.4 kiniiuoin oi. coiiuiltoti thai »••:. ««. u 

ho wo.ihl s.irnMiilcr .t to the I c»tn- 

mon\\<'iilih i.i hj« will. Wltct. he ** *' Wiih suhtlcij of qucfilion 

died (A. C 13.1), the nali.rni (ton of ni.d nntwer." IMul., loc. rit. Liv.^ 

hi^ lircdeecssor claimed the king- Kpit. Lviii. 
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against Tiberius by the common people,*^ as well as 
by the party of the abused Tribune ; while a certain 
Senator went so fur as to accuse Gracchus of aspir- 
ing to make himself a king.^^ Yet neither the ab- 
surdity of the latter cluirge, nor the vehemence of 
the former impt^Hed a singh; man to stand betw(*en 
Tiberius and the blows sure, as soon as the lirst 
was dealt, to rain upon him heavily. His spirits 
fell ; and when one of his chosen friends dic^d, as 
was believed, from poison,^^ his owji life being all 
along exposed to constant danger, the Tribune put 
on mourning robes to go among the people with 
his children, entreating that they and their mother 
might be defended, though he himself were over- 
whelmed.'*^ 

Spring-time, however, seemed to return to Tiln;- 
rius with the arrival ^^ of his brother Cains from 
the siege of Numantia, whence he may have been 
summoned on his appointment as one of the three 
commissioners. Caius Gracchus, nine years the 
younger of the brothers, and therefore, at this time, 
not more than twenty or twenty-one, possessed the 
sensibility of Tiberius in union with much greater 
clearness and much greater strength of mind. Had 
he been at his brother's side, either the laws would 
have received no outrage in the pcTson of Octavius, 
or else, the outrage having been perpetrated, its con- 
sequences would have been less serious. But when 



» riut, Tib. Gr., 15. *^ Which may ho set down at 

^^ Id., ib , 14. the present time, according to Uio 

«i Id., ib., 13. hints in Tlut., Tib. Gr., 20, and 

*^ Id., ib , 13. Dion Cass., Frugm. Lxxxviii. 
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Cains actually came, the condition in which his bro* 
thcr stood admitted of no such remedies as were 
suggested by his resolute nature. It was equally 
vain to urge Tiberius to violence after what he had 
suflcred for his single act of the kind, or to triumph 
in the sight of men who had beheld him weeping 
and lM*Mr<»cliiiig eompassion in <he very thorough- 
fares. Cains was not the less joyfully welcomed. 
At his persuasions, as at his niolhrr^s exhortations/* 
Tiberius nliook oil' the eliill 'that had H(;i/(Ml him, and 
gave himself once more to warmer hopes. 

Though we recount the ditliculties which Tibe- 
rius Gracchus had not been able to overcome*, we 
must give him much higJMT pniise than he has 
hitherto received. In an age when most men liked 
to loll upon the bank, or ventured to cross the 
stream only with their own weight, Tiberius dared 
to breast the waves, bearing the burden of a help- 
less people. And when the first essay had blanched 
his cheek and shaken his frames, he waited only 
until help arrived to try another, bolder than the 
one made alone. Trusting in the spirits of his 
brother and in the counsels of their common friends,^* 
Tiberius came forward as a can<lidale for rrrlre- 
tion, with promises of various lM*uefits to be be* 
stowe<l upon his fcllow-citizcns, if they confided in 
him with the same sincerity that made him wish 
their welfare.^* But his projects fell coldly upon 

«* If Juvrnjir« toiirlicn 1* ror- ** IMut, TiU. Cr, IG. 

rtrr, nhe muii hare ftlt Tilicrius'i *** Tlicrr nliouUl be, he if rrpntctl 

wenkncftfi. to hnvc (ini<l, nn nppcnl lo thr nti* 

" Si HUM iiiMjnii* virtiitilMM nrr.i^ «»rm!»lirji in v\<\\ tin well nn rriini. 

GmiMlp ^iiiK'nMliiim, ot niimrntM in »»«l rn«ri ; the jmlirini liilmnnlR 

(loto tritiiiijilifHi." Rlioiild Iw rconinnixcd ; (Itc |»onrr 

^at., VI. lOP, ICO. of the 8oniitc ihould bo rcstrnincd ; 
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the people, disheartened, if not offended by the 
course of the Agrarian law from which they had 
hoped so much and gained so little. There is no 
proof that Tiberius rehixed his exertions because 
they were met by ahnost universal apathy. lie 
rather seems to have been convinced of the neces- 
sity of his being reelected, in order not only to save 
others, but to save himself from those who would 
break forth upon him the instant they perceived him 
to be undefended. 

The few benefited by the Agmrian law, and there- 
fore attached to Gracchus as their benefactor, were 
too contented or too busied in their new homes to 
come to Rome beneath a sinnmer sun lo vote for 
him and his candidates. Tiberius had already pre- 
sented the name of his brother Cains for a place 
in the tribuneship.^'^ Ihii in the tumuli extriled by 
the election, Caius seems to have suddenly disap- 
peared. The day wore away in clamor. At its 
close, the presiding Tribune, unable to report the 
votes on account of the increasing confusion, de- 
clared the election deferred to the morrow. Tibe- 
rius descended amongst the crowd, supplicating all 
who loved him to defend him through the night, 
lest he should be murdered before he could meet 
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lliom ngain in the morning. The bolt had pierced 
his soul. 

A large number of eltizens followed him home 
and watched about his house until the morning. 
It came, dark with omens to him,^ and tempestu- 
ous with tlic throngs gathering throughout the city 
as tliough it were a camp *^ in arms. No mention 
of Cains is to be found. The remonstrance of an 
early friend, the Campanian Blossins, alone induced 
TilK»rins to go forth at the head of his followers*^ 
to Uie Capitol. There, however, he was so joyfully 
re<*eived by those still true to him as to be for a 
few moments renssure<l. lint the Tribes no sooner 
brg:ni to vote thnn the riot of the preceding day 
was renewed. In the midst of the uproar Tiberius 
was informed by Fulvius Flaeeus, a Senator, and 
one of his warm ndlierents, that the Senate was 
deliberating upon his instant overthrow. 

A debate had b<»gun upon the conduct of the 
Tribune and the necessity of preventing his reelec- 
tion. But the chief Pontiff, Scipio Nasica,''*' rose to 
upbraid the Consul Scawola for having favore<l the 
proposal of the Agrarian law. It was an act of 
treachery, exclaimed the Pontiff, to the Couunon- 
wealth. Vf'hemcntly npplaudcd by the Tribune's 
enemies, Nasiea cjilird upon all who listcnc<l to fol- 
low him straightway to the Capitol.^ Nearly the 
wlioh* S«*nnlr poured out affcr him, and, with such 

^^ IMnl., Till. (Jr, 17. ''^ Veil Tnt., ii. .1. IMut . Till. 

<^ Dion ('n<*., FrM;;in. i.xxwir. (Jr.,!'.). Aln< tlint (-icero HhuiiM no 

*' ••('mil rntrrvis Miiit." Veil, oflfii linvc prni^cd Nnficn's deed? 

Tnt., II. :i. Cf. Aiil. (Jell., ii. 13. l>c Off., i. 22, 30, etc. 

*> lli^ pmndfiitlicr woji the lint- 
roiifin of Arricnims ond Asinticii^. 
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arms and followers as they could obtain, dashed 
into tlie midst of tiic assembly, where the partisans 
of Tiberius had just before expelled their adversa- 
ries by violence. A few blows were exchanged. 
But the people iled. Tiberius, who had some time 
before lost all presence of mind, was murdered as 
he endeavored to escapc\ His body, with tliosc^ of 
three hundred others slain around hiin, was thrown 
into the Tiber by night.^ The credit of his assassi- 
nation, as if, says his compassionate biographer, it 
were a notable deed, was disputed amongst his 
murderers.^ 

lie fell after little more than nix months'''^' had 
been allowed him to labor for the good of Rome. 
Some men, sure to scorn or disagree with him, 
whatever he had done, would join their voices to 
that of his brother-in-law, Seipio Afrieanns, who 
pronounced the murder of Tiberius to be a righteous 
retribution for his dccds.'^ Others would remember 
him more justly, and declare that, whatever he had 
left undone, he was too true a friend to the people, 
too true a citizen to the Commonwealth, to have 
been so distrusted, hated, and (U^sii'oyed. 

It seems as if this better spirit had been awak- 
ened almost immediately after his assassination. 
When lilossius, his confidential adviser, was exa- 
mined before the Consuls concerning his connection 
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with ilic mnrdcrcd Tribune, he confessed to having 
olM»yed all ilie injunctions of Tiberius during his 
last unhappy days. " What," asked the Pontiff Sci- 
pio Nasicn, as eager to convict tlie counsellor as to 
slay the leader, "what if he had bid thee burn the 
Capitol?" "That he would never have done," was 
the rc»ply. "But if he had so ordered thee?" per- 
sisted the Pontiir. " Then," returned the faithful 
friend, " it would have been a right thing to do ; for 
Tiberius was not n man to order it except for the 
common good."*^ The people were soon so much 
excited against the destroyers of the dead, that Sei- 
pio Nasiea was fain to go into exile.*® 

There was but one reparation that could be made 
to the memory of Tiberius Gracchus. This was the 
appearance not of an avenger, but of a successor. 

*T Plat., Tib. Gr., 20. »• App., Bell. Cir., i. 17. 
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CAIUS GRACCHUS: REVOLUTION. 

"Iiido jus vi obrutum, potcntiorquo liabitns prior; discord ioMjQO civiam 
aiitoa conditionibus sanori solitco, fcrro dlju<licattc.*' 

YiwiJJ-:ir.s l*ATEUC'ri.L's, ii. ;i. 

TiiK successor did not at once appear. All that 
tlic brother of Tiberius Gracchus could do was to 
claim the corpse of the murdered Tribune. " It 
shall be buried," promised (*aius (Sraeehus, ^' by 
night." ^ But the request was refused. Caius im- 
mediately withdrew from the sight of those by 
whom confiscations, banishments, and murders were 
dealt out unsparingly against the adherents of the 
fallen reformer." 

Now and then, Caius would reappear in order to 
urge the execution of the Agrarian law. But there 
were few to support and many to oppose his efforts 
and those of his fellow-commissioners.^ On the re- 
turn of his brother-in-law, Scipio Africanus, from 

> Pint, Til». Cir., 20. other comnris.sioner, Claudius, dy- 

* Id., C. IJr., 1. inj; soon after, were replaced by 

' Crassus Mucianus, wlio sue- Vnlviiis Vlaccus and Papiriiis Ciir- 

cccded Nasicu in tlio |>outilic'atc, 1m>, l»oth fiieuds (»r lliu (iniM*hi. 
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the destruction of Numantia,^ that personage did 
not hcsitite to declare against the measures which 
had cost, the life of Tiberius. It was right, said 
Scipio, and more than once, it was right that he 
should have been executed.^ Nor did the conserva- 
tive hero confine himself to words. To annul the 
proceedings of the reformer and his associates, Afri- 
canus procured the iJivestiturc of a Consul with 
power to hear appeals from the judgments of the 
Agrarian commissioners.^ While this part could be 
taken by a man like Scipio Africanus, there was 
little room for a successor to Tiberius Gracchus. 

But the room was increasing. The charges one 
day made by Scipio against the memory of Tibe- 
rius provoked tlie outcries of his hearers. He re- 
torted fiercely. " So ye," he exclaimed, " mere step- 
sons as ye arc of Italy, imagine that your clamor 
can move me, — me, whom no clamor of your ene- 
mies has ever terrified!"^ Attended home, perhaps 
that very day, perhaps after some other speech as 
bitter, by a crowd of delighted partisans, Scipio never 
came forth again. On the following morning he lay 
dead in his bed. Some said he died a natural 
death.® Others declared him poisoned or killed by 
his adversaries. There were .a few to charge Caius 
Ctraechus directly with his murder.^ The slander is 
a suflicient symptom of the sickliness prevailing 
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where such a citizen as he could be so accused, and 
such as Scipio could be imagined to be so blain. 

It is plain that tlicre were many extreme expedi- 
ents in practice amongst the popular leaders, as they 
may be called. A Tribune, Papirius (yaiho, was one 
of the Agrarian commission in the second year foHow- 
ing the death of Tiberius Gracchus. He obtained the 
passage of two laws : one allowing the; rerlection of a 
Tribune as often as he and the Tribes agreed,^^ 
while the other empowered the Tribes to vote by 
ballot concerning the laws submitted to their de- 
cision.^^ Whatever might be the abstract merit or 
demerit of these measures, their enactment, at this 
moment of general distress for land and sustenance, 
was as much as to bid the people of Rome and of 
Italy renounce their hopes of actual independence. 

Sometimes a Tribune, without attempting to im- 
prove even the political position of his constituents, 
preferred to seek his own exaltation. Atinius La- 
beo, one of Carbo's successors, incensed at being 
ejected from the Senate by the Censor Metellus Ma- 
cedonicus in the preceding year," determined to use 
the utrength of his tril>uneship in rev(;ng(\ Mec'ling 
his enemy returning home one day at noon, when 
the Forum and the •Capitol were empty of the 
crowds thronging there at other hours, the Tribune 
seized the Censor, and hurrying him, wilh the aid 
of attendants, up to the Tarpeian rock, swore that 
Metellus should be hurled from it as a traitor. The 
servants of Metellus vainly strove to rescue their 
master. Nor does it appear that he would have 

w Lir., Epit. Lix. w Plin, Not Hist., vii. 45. Cic, 

u Cic, De Legg., in. 16. Tro Dom., 47. Cf. Liv., £pU. lix. 
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been saved from instant destruction, had not a Tri« 
bnnc been persuaded to interpose his veto against 
the audacious conduct of his colleague. So far, 
however, was Atinius from being called to account, 
that lie carried a law endowing the Tribunes with 
places in the Senate independently of the Censors.^ 
If such was llie liberty in do evil in Rome, it is no 
marvel that the liberty to do good should have failed. 

Cuius Ciraeehus was rather a looker-on than an 
actor in these ominous scenes. Except when he ex- 
erted himself in behalf of the Agrarian law, he lived 
in silence, piTlinps, after what had passed, in hope- 
lessness. But it was impossible for him to live 
altogether apart from the agitated groups around 
him. On one occasion, he appeared in public to 
defend a friend against apparently perilous prosecu- 
tion. The learning and the eloquence" which he 
then put forth were sureties that he would not long 
continue in repose. 

It was seven years from the death of Tiberius 
before Cains Gmcchus gave proof of being his suc- 
cessor. At that time, a Tribune, Junius Pennus, pro- 
posed tin? expulsion of aliens from RomeJ^ It may 
have been to attack the higher classes who counted 
upon the support of a brawling populace. It may 
have been, on the contrary, to deprive the popular 
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i.x. •• Nostronim hominnm lonpo *• A. C. IW. Tho law of Pen- 

in(;rnio^iMimiM atnue cloqnentioi- nni is drtcribed in Cic, I>e Off., iii. 

mus.'* Cic, Pro Iront, IG. "All 11; with which compare Umt, 28. 
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party of its numbers, as it was already deprived of 
its spirits. Whatever was tlie intention of Pennus, 
the object of Gracchus in opposing tlie bill is evi- 
dent He had been the abettor of Tiberius in pro- 
mising the grant of citizenship to the Italians. He 
would not desert them now that they were assailed 
under the name of aliens. A line of his discourse 
in the Forum, where he said that '< a Common- 
wealth must be composed of many diflerent classes," 
indicates the generosity with which Caius Gracchus 
embraced the cause of the oppressed.^^ The bill, 
however, passed. 

It had been a sacrifice for Caius Gracchus to 
come forward. Every time that he entered the Fo- 
rum, he found himself where his brother had strug- 
gled tlirough the last moments of lile. To stand in 
the same spot, pleading the same cause, would have 
cost Caius dear, though he had had the hope of 
success to atone for sorrowful memories. This hope, 
be it remembered, Caius Gracchus could not have 
had in those dark years. 

'< It would be my desire," he said in a speech 
made somewhere about this time, ^' to rest. My 
brother perished in your cause. Nor do any of the 
family of Africanus and Gracchus remain besides 
myself and an infant It would be my wish to 
rest, so that our race might not bci utterly de- 
stroytul." '"^ " Yet whilhcr," lie asked, "am i lo n*- 

ic «i RcspuUicas miiUarum civi- " " Si vcllcm npuil vos verba fa- 

tatum i>luralitcr dixit K;u ccro ct vobid postulure, quiim gc- 

natioucs, cum aliis rebus, i>cr avari- ucrc suuiinu ortus cssein, ei quum 

tiam atquo stultitiam, rcspublicas fratrein propter vos auisissem, ncc 

suas amiscraQt** Fcstus, s. v., lies- quisquam do 1*. Africani ct Tib. 

publicai. Gracchi familia uisi ego ct puer 
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pair ? Where am I to turn ? To the Capitol ? It 
is running with my brother's blood. To my home? 
And what shall I sec there but my mother, sad, 
mourning, and overwhelmed?"^® 

As if to eseape from the resorts thus haunted by 
the spirits of the lost, Caius sought the quccstor- 
ship.^^ While engaged in the canvass, fatigued and 
excited by its broils, he one night seemed to see his 
brother in his dreams. The well-remembered voice 
of Tiberius breathed an upl)raiding. " Why linger, 
Caius?" were the words. "The death by which I 
|)erished is before thee likewise."*' The sleeper 
awoke to no joyous emotions. From the night of 
such a vision, he would live prepared for failure and 
drnlh. Not so lind his brolher begun, without a 
donbi of imnirdinle iriuniph. 

Elected Cluicstor, Caius proceeded to Sardinia with 
a consular army. The same conndenec that had 
been felt in Tiberius by the Numantincs was given 
to Caius by the rugged Sardinians. Such, indeed, 
was the good report of the Quicstor among strangers, 
that there came an embassy to Rome from the king 
of Numidia, announcing the despatch of grain to the 
forces in Sardinia, on account of the regard which he 



rrfitamniM, nt pntcrcmini line tern- mum f Nfntrcmne at miseram U- 

poro me ()iiic5ircre, no a wtirpo gcnnf mcntnntemqao vklc«m et al»jectam.** 

nofitrnm intcriret, ct nti nliqun pro- " Qiino Hie/' niUU Cicero, ** «b illo 

IiA^o i:<'iirrH iu>Hlri rcHf|NA Cfitrt: nrtn cfi«o ronttnlmt, oniliti, voce, 

mittl ftrio ini 1itlicnlin< n voliin iiii- Kmtit, iniiiiiri nt Inrrjrmnii tcncro 

pctrnuM'tn." From the Sc-linliA pub- non iw^ncnl.** l>e Omt^ lit. 56. 

M.C.I I.V Ans-lo M«i. "ill. ihc om- „ ^^ ,„,h„ri.y of Cicero (De 

1 H»o mr m,..-, r.„.r.rnm • T-o ^ ,,„, ,./,.,„„„h ((. ,j, , , 

vrrl:iiii ' hi t :i|iiloliiiinne T At » ♦ / 

friitriii (inn^iiino rctluiidut An do« ** Cic-, Do l>i?., I. 26. 
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entertained for Cains Graechns. Instead, however, 
of there being any respect for him or for the embassy 
amongst the Senate, the Numidian envoys were 
denied an audience, while orders were sent to the 
Consul in Sardinia to continue in command, so 
that his QuoBstor might be kept away from Rome.** 
But during his two years of absence, Caius 
Gracchus had recovered all his youthful energic^s. 
Strengthened by the manlier resolutions which be- 
came his maturer age, he consecrated himself with 
aflcctionate vows to tiie cause for which his brother 
had perished and he had silently suflered. The co- 
vert fears of the Senate quickened his earnest de- 
terminations. Instead of remaining with the army, 
he instantly returned to Rome. Called to account 
for this proceeding by the Censors, he answered be- 
fore the people, '^ I remained at my post as long as 
I thought it of any use to you, not as long- as 
I considered it of advantage to my own ambi- 
tion My purse," he continued, " which 

I bore away filled, I have brought back empty. 
There were others who took away wine-jars, and 
have brought them home lilled with silver."*-^ It 
was plain that Caius Gracchus came, pure of ava- 
rice and of treachery, indeed, but with tumult in 
his train. 

An eventful year had just gone by at Rome. 
Fulvius Flaccus, an early adherent of the Gracchi, 
and then Consul, had proposed that the rights of 
citizenship and appeal shouhl be bestowed on those 

^1 Plut, C. Gr., 2. SCO Aul. Gcll., xy. 12: Plat., C. 

^ The defence was fuller} but Or., 2. Caius returned A. C. 124. 
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Italians who desired to remove to Rome.® The 
same jirospr.ct that aniiiiatcd Flaccns tx) urge, dct-cr- 
mincd his adversaries to resist, the law. Although 
tlie Consul made light of their expostulations, he 
was easily removed by being appointed to the com- 
mand of an expedition against some Grauls beyond 
the Alps,** in pursuit of whom he forgot his law 
and all else left behind. But the old heart-burnings 
of the It'ilians had been kindled. FregelloB, a co- 
lony established after the grv.at Latin war, and sub- 
sequently increased by a large number of Pelignians 
and Samnites,^^ broke out into revolt. It was 
promptly and fearfully punished.^ Yet there were 
many taught if not to rebel, then to watch with 
keener eyes their opportunity of obtaining justice 
from the Romans. A part of the accusation pre- 
ferred agninst Caius Gracchus on his return set 
forth that he had countenanced the rebellion of Fre- 
«»ellir. lint tin; chnrge, howcwor grounded, could re- 
sult only in attracting the conlidcnee of the Italians 
and in stimulating his own resolves. 

He sought the tribuneship at once. Notwith- 
standing the headstrong opposition of the Senate 
and its party, he was returned. He stood fourth on 
tlie list, however, instead of first, as might have been 
anticipated. But in the following winter,^^ when 

^ A- C. 125. Val. Max., ix. 5. nnmo of Italians mnst bo nnder- 

1. App., Bell. CiT., I. 21. stood OS incladinf^ snch colonics, as 

-* Who lind attacked tho allied well as tlio municipalities and all 

city of Mnrsrillcs. Liv., Kpit. LX. the allied states together. 

Tlicy were sulxlucd, and their tcrri- '^ Liv., Kpit. lx. 

tories formed into tho province of '•'^ That of A. C. 124-123. 

Gallia Ulterior, A. C- 121. Cnius was of tho same ap:c as Tibc- 

^ Liv., viix. 22, XLi. 8. The rius, at entering on tho tribunate. 
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his term began, he soon obtained the place of chief 
amongst his colleagues. Then it was that he en- 
tered upon a career not so much of reform as of re- 
volution. 

The first proceedings of the new Tribune wert: 
directed against his brother's foes. A bill concern- 
ing the ineligibility to oiiiee of such as were at any 
time deposed from a magistracy was clearly aimed 
at Octavius Co^cina, whose conduct in the tribune- 
ship would have been regarded by Caius Gracchus 
as having been the primary cause of his brother's 
ruin. Another bill, ordering the prosecution of any 
magistrates who had banished a citizen without form 
of trial, was as clearly levelled against Popillius Lu:- 
nas, the Consul, whose animosity towards the friends 
of Tiberius was fresh in the memory of all.'-^ Popil- 
lius, without waiting the result of the measure by 
which he was threatened, went into exile, liut Oc- 
tavius, who would scarcely have fled had he been 
actually endangered, was spared, perhaps on ac- 
count of his connection wilh the Gracchi, by the 
withdrawal of the bill of ineligibility .^^ " These 
men," cried Caius Gracchus, " are the murderers 
of Tiberius." *> So, therefore, should Tiberius be 
avenged.^^ 

^ ropiUius Licnas was Consul she is known to have taken iu 

in the ycot following Tibcrius's pleading for Octavius. Diod. Sic\ 

death. Veil. Tat., ii. 7. Plut./Pib. Ucliq., xxxiy.-xxxy. 25. It be- 

Gr.f 20. These bills ore mentioned gins, "Dicis pulchnim esse ininiicos 

in l*lut., C. Gr., 4. A frugment of ulcisci," etc., und is found iu most 

Caius's specdi against Popillius is editions of Corn. Nepos. 
in Aul. CicU., XI. 13. yi i*\^i q (j,. ;) 

« His connccUou, already itjfer- „ ,, ^, ^'^ ^,^ j!^^'^ ,,^, ^^^^, 

red to, 18 mentioned in Dion. Cass., j^^ jj ^ritt Sppres.sii, m.ior UC niici, 

Iragm. Lxxxvii. '1 hero is a let- K vomWtn.la torwi; ^i, vciidoUa 

tcr puqiortiiig to Iw written by Cor- jioUu fmloniu nlrngu." 

nelia, agreeing with tlio part which Vimc. Momti, Oi/'u Oi-accOf Att. l ic. 1. 
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These were personal measures. The public mea« 
surcs of Caius arc run together on the ancient can- 
vas in masses so confused as to represent a diflbrent 
work to almost every eye. It is more than we can 
attempt, to restore them to their original relations, 
and describe the conformity between the foreground 
and the perspective. It is more tlian we need at- 
tempt Tlie absence of harmony between one part 
and another is the characteristic of such reforms as 
frenzied opposition turns into revolutions. 

The first point with Caius Gmcchus must have 
been the Agrarian law. This it was his bounden 
duty, in the circumstances, to revive from its stupor 
of many years' duration. As lie, with Fulvius 
Flaccus and Papirius Carbo, was still upon the com- 
mission, there coidd be no diificulty in declaring the 
law to be in force. But though its vitality was 
encouraged by various expedients,*^ it does not ap- 
pear in have been resuscitated to any real advan- 
tage. Nor is this the first time that we have to re- 
mark the ineflieacy of all endeavors to ameliorate 
the personal condition of the same people who were 
allowed, nominally at least, to obtain the highest 
political prosperity. It was in vain that Caius 
urged the distribution of lands, or directed public 
works of construction or repairs to be begun, in or- 
der to furnish occupation to the poor.^ The streets 
were still thronged with indolent or wretched citi- 
zens. Even amongst the few who were slowly 

** Such OS fi system of general nnnunl tax npon the new proprie- 
colonizntion, on the one hand, nnd, tors. IMut., C. Gr., 5, 9. 
on the other, the assessment of on '^ Id., ib., 6, 7. 
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changing from citizens to laborers or farmers, the 
care of procuring common food was the cloud of 
the morning and of the evening, dispelled neither 
by breeze nor by sunshine. From the days of Co- 
riolanus down, it had been necessary to distribute 
grain amongst the lower classes in times of scar- 
city;^ and these were the only times which such 
classes now knew. It did not sound less sirangi^ly 
when Caius Gracchus proposed a bill to secure a 
regular sale of gmin every month, at some price 
within the means of the poorer orders.^ The bill 
was accepted by the Tribes. But the higher classes 
were up in arms. Whether they resented such an 
application of the public funds, or such an aggres- 
sion upon their private profits, they were equally cla- 
morous against the law and its author. They were 
driving fast, they thought, into anarchy. 

Nor was this the only sign. Gracchus was al- 
ready legislating for the soldiers. What he did or 
attempted to do for them can be estimated only by 
two laws, the one reducing the expense,** and the 
other defining the period of enlistment, the begin- 
ning of which was fixed at the age of seventeen.*''^ 
To interfere in behalf of those whom the state 



•* Liv., II. 34, III. 31, IV. 12, ** By proviilin;; dothiiif; nml 

etc. Latur iiisUiiiccs uru in xxx. iiriii!) at ihu |nil>lic cost. IMiit., C 

2C, XXXI. 4, &<), XXXIII. 42, etc. Cii*., 5. 

•* Liv., Kpit. LX. App., ndl. ^ M., ib. This lins Ihscii gene- 

Civ., I. 21. Cic, Tusc. (2»'^'^l*i ^*^h vxpluiiinl as <1irc(tnl npiiiist 

III. 20. The story here of Tisu'd the nobility, who enlisted their cliihl- 

application proves, perhaps, that rcn in infancy, in order to shorten 

the law mi((ht have \tccu. worded as their term of actual service. So Sir 

if for all Uio citizens, nut none Anthony A bsohdo put hi^i son, " at 

besides the poor could have been twelve years old, into a inarching 

expected to make ate of it. regiment." 
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(claimed as its own peculiar servants was lawlessness 
itself in Roman eyes. 

Cains went on. In the face of contentions inces- 
santly arising at Rome and of remonstrances con- 
tinually pouring in from the provinces, the Tribune 
saw one point in the national institutions requiring 
immediate amendment. This was the administra- 
tion of justice, hitherto committed to the great as- 
semblies, or to the lesser tribunals whose members 
were taken from the Senate. Grievous abuses had 
existed in all these bodies, but in none more than 
in those of the judges, as the Senators bearing judi- 
cial commissions were emphatically entitled. Caius 
Gracchus proposed the selection of judges from the 
Knights as well as the Senators.''^ To them he 
would commit the management of civil and crimi- 
nal procedures, with careful restrictions upon its pro- 
per exercise.^ The trial of capital cases was still 
reserved for the general assembly. 

Not all these multiplied undertakings had been 
begun, when Gracchus, without any offer or exer- 
tion on his part,'*^ was elected Tribune for another 
year.^* The confidence of his adherents was at its 
height ; and so widely was his induenee obeyed, 

" This ncconnt is ba<ic(l upon ii. 6 : nnd the anecdote in Diod. 

very vnrying mithoritics, nnd must Sic, Ucliq., xxxvii. 9. 

be so' 'regarded. Six hundred ^ Sco the Inw of Cnius Gran- 

Knights (nrconling to Liv., Epit. rhus, mentioned in Cic, Pro Ra- 

LX.), or thi-cc hundred (Pint, C. hir., 5. Jn Cat., ir. 5. Another 

Cir., 5), wcro to Ik? added, some h\w of restriction is in Cic., Pro 

sav, to I he Senators, ond then from Chient., 55. 

nil together the selection of judges *'' Of- Trapqy^i^JMif ovAe furitjv^ 

was to Ihs matle. Others say that " Neither asking nor canvassing," 

the Senators were not inchided. says Plutarch. C Gr., 8. 

See Anp., Bell. Civ., i. 22: Plin., '*^ Beginning at the close of A. C. 

Nat. llist., XXXIII. 8; Veil. Pat., 123. 

VOL. n. 13 
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that, while he had no need of using it directly in 
his own behalf, he was able to obtain the election 
of the candidate whom he preferred to the consul- 
ship.^'-* 

Whatever Caius had done or begun to do in his 
first year of oilice was but a dro|> in iiie iorreut 
required to cleanse his country. There were other 
stains upon its dominion, as he knew, to be eflaccd, 
and other claims upon his care to be answered than 
those within the walls of Rome. A governor of 
one of the Spanish provinces had extorted a sup- 
ply of grain from his unhappy subjects and sent it 
home. But Caius wrought upon the Senate to re- 
turn its value to the towns from which it had l>ecn 
plundered, and furthermore to censure the governor 
for making the Roman authority odious.*'^ A law 
was soon oflered by the Tribune, ordi^ring the as- 
signment of the provinces to their respective magis- 
trates before the elections, and in such a manner as 
to prevent the rapacious Consul or Praetor from 
using the authority of his ollice to procure the go- 
vernment best suited to his intentions of pillage. 
The same law provided that llie ti^rni of llie pro- 
vincial governors should not exceed a single year.^^ 
In a similar desire to promote justice and peace, 
when; strife and rapine had reigned supreme, Cirac- 
chus interested himself in the organization of Per- 

*- Caius Fnnniiis Stnibo, whom ccnliirijc vocai-cntur." Ad. C Caw. 

wc shall presently meet again tu ilo Itcp. Onlinnn., ii. 8. 

our w>n*ow. The eleeliou was con- 43 IM f f r f 

ducted anpnrcntly uudci* a new law ^ "' ^ * "*' ' 

of Caius » pro|>osal, hindering the ** Cie., Pro Dom., 9 ; Kpist., 

power of the riclicr Ccnturias. " Ut Ad Div., i. 7, with the comment 

ex confiisis quinque clussibus sorti of Manutius. 
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^mns, acquired eleven years before. To his exer- 
tions its people really owed their preservation.*^ 

Nor did Cains Gracchus, in his zeal for the pro- 
vinces, overlook the nearer realms. He first pro- 
posed that the Latins, then* that all the Italians^ 
should he made full citizens. It must have been 
in f{lowin«^ lan«^naf{f* ^^ that he drpieled llie ehaiigo 
of (li(^ eily lo Hie nation, still, and more than ever, 
as he wonhl say, the inisln*ss of the world. 

"yVnd \o hrin^ lln^se things to pass," exclaims 
Plulareh, in relarmi^ with honest zeal lln* plans of 
(jnu-chns, " he took np(Mi himself the entire care, 
unwearied with so many and so arduous affairs. For 
it was inerrdibhr with what activity and earnest- 
ness he carried his projects out, as if he had but 
one of them in hand ; insomuch that they who 
most hated and feared him were yet amazed at his 
universal diligence and thoroughness. The people, 
in particular, wondered to see him surrounded by a 
multitude of contmetors, workmen, ambassadors, ma- 
gistnvtes, soldiers, and scholars, to all of whom he 
gave easy audience with dignity and courtesy of 
manner. Indeed, he suited his own address to each 
individual who addressed him ; so that they who 
called him lien-e, haughty, and inllexibh*, were found 
to hav<; accused him falsely. It was aslcmishing 
with what facility he seemed to win his popula- 



*■» (ir., In Virr. An. n^ lik ill. Ihns" Cf. App., Ilrll. Cir., i. ^^, 

n. IMui., (*. (;r., 8. a. 

**"' HcMT, lioucvcr, wc loiirli tt|K>ii *' Sec Romo nonli, Imt nppn- 

ili^piitcd c?oinnl. \'cll( iu« Tntcr- rcntljr nf nn cnrlicr pcrlo*!, in Aiil. 

riilin (ii. n) rnyn "nil the Itn- Cicll, x 3. 
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rity."^® Vehement in action,*^ loud in voicc,^ the 
Tribune swayed his adherents, it might almost be 
said his opponents, in a manner that must have 
amazed them all.''* 

But the seeret of his influcnee lay in his sin- 
cerity. " If ye wish," he said, "fellow-citizens, to 
make use of the wisdom and the valor that there 
are amongst you, and if ye inquire after them, yc 
will And that none of us come up to this place to 
address you without reward. All of us who speak 
here seek something for ourselves ; nor does a single 
man present himself on the rostra for any other 
reason than that he may take something away with 
him when he has done. I myself, now speaking 
to you, do not appear without a design; yet it is 
not money, but good report and honor, that I seek 
at your hands." ^^ 

It would be well, could we more exactly describe 
the friends and the foes of the Tribune. But all 
to be known about them is derived from reflection 
rather than from positive information that most of 
the Knights and the larger number of the lower 
classes were now sustaining him against tlu; fierce 
repugnance of the wealthy and the powerful. 

However this may be, both parties were almost 
equally opposed to the later movements of the Tri- 

" riut., G. Gr., C. " " Dinniizi 

*^ As the fraginent of Dion Cas- Ti trcinava il sciiuto; rivcreiili 

sius (xc.) too snccringly dcsciilics. '*« fcaii coroim i cittadiiii; iiiMletto, 

6M»lut, C. Gr., 4. So "inai- ]!"o sgiiunlo di Cajo, uii suokiIiUo, 

vclloiis loiul," in.kcMl, that lio was * " '''•" "'''''''* '' ''"*'" "-"Ih'Im. 

obliged to modulate its toiiis by the Ab'.Nn, C Cnuci^, All. i. m.-. 2. 

pipe of a slave. Cic, Do Orat., iii. ^ ^^j ^^„ ^ ^^ ^^ 
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bnno. From tlin moment that his designs assumed 
their iiolilest proportions, their appearance furnishes 
the most melaneholy contrast to the perilous situ- 
ation of their author and to the estranged demeanor 
of his count rym<'n. Some of the nearest adherents 
whom Cains had now turned against him. Many 
more, an^frod liy his exerticnis in behalf of others 
besides thcmsrlv(»s, withdrew thi*ir interest as though 
it had been unworthily bestowed, gradually prepar- 
ing, perhaps to hasten, at all events to rejoice in 
his overthrow. He, for the moment, was absorbed 
in leading to Carthage a colony, which he was the 
more cag(»r to conduct, on account of its being 
cliicMy composed of Italian emigrants. 

At the persuasion of the Senate, one of the Tri- 
bunes, Livius Drusus, a man distinguished by birth, 
wealth, and elocpience, had taken the lead of the 
opposition against (Jracchus, then setting out^ hardly 
alrcn<ly gone, to Carthage. To this new leader a 
craftier policy than any yet employed by his party 
suggested itself or was suggested. 

Reaction seemed to be uncertain until the revo- 
lution which (Jracchus had achieved was carried 
farther by oilier hands. Accordingly, Urusus, in the 
name of the Senate,^ began to outbid Ctraechus in 
the favor of the populace. Instead of the two or 
three colonies, formed of respectable citizens, and 
charged with public obligations, as proposed by 
(^liiiM, Driisim spcike of twelv(» that should l>e made 
up of the lowest cliisses an<l relieved from tax or 

^■^ " I^rgilor nomine Scnatu?." Tnc, Ann., tii. 27. 
13 • 
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charge of every kind. Whatever had been attempted 
in sincerity by the one \va» Ihns iiniUited by ilie 
other Tribune, until Drusiis and tlie Senate were 
believed to be the benefactors, while Caius Gracchus 
was regarded as tlic opponent of the people.^* 

Tiicse things are supposed to have oci^urrcMl wliih: 
Gracchus was absent lie appears to have returned 
with haste, in consequence of the intelligence re- 
ceived from Rome. The first point with him being 
the recovery of his faded popularity, he removed 
his residence from the Palatine to a humbler quar- 
ter near tlie Forum. He then made one more eflbrt 
to bring such of his measures as were yet unde- 
cided before the Tribes. But his influence was too 
far upon the wane to shine again as that of the 
truest man" hitherto appearing among the conquer- 
ors of the earth. They who had basked the most 
in his light were the busiest in proclaiming or preci- 
pitating its extinction. Even the Consul who had 
owed his election to the Tribune now led the hue 
and cry against him, by ordering all Italians and 
strangers of every name to leave the city. When 
Gracchus retorted with promises of protection to 
such as would remain,'^ the Consul harangneil the 
people with so much eirect^<^ that they united in his 

" Plut., C. Gr., 9. joins riutarch, " lio was the first 

amongst liis contcuipomrios." C. 

^ I use the expression iiiten- (jr., 18. 
tionally. No stories are more to his ^' IMiit., C (if., 12. A must 
discredit than that related eonceru* impruhahic story is tohl of liis hav- 
ing his pursuit of his hrothcr's cue- iug failed to give protection to one 
mics, and another of apparently who claimed it at his liands. It 
similar passion, very unconncetedly might have heen so, hut not in tho 
preserved in a fragment of Diod. circumstances which riutarch uar- 
oie., Reliq., xxxiv. - xxxv. 27. rates. 
" Iq virtue and reputation," re- ^^ Cic., Brut., 26. 
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support, or rather in that of the Senate to whom he 
was but a niouth-piccc. The revolution of Cains 
(jraeehus was ended. 

Abandoned, or else unavailingly supported, Caius 
Gracchus was passed over by the Tribes in the en- 
suing election of Tribunes.^ The Centurias soon 
after elected to the consulship one of his bitterest 
enemies, Lucius Oplmius.^ His avowed intention 
to briufT Gracchus to aecount for his deeds was im- 
metlialrly proved by an attack under cover of a bill 
to recall the colony from Carthage, where, in fact, 
it had met with many sinister omens and r(*;d mis- 
fortunes. The decision of the people upon this bill 
was to be their decision, as all knew well, upon 
every movement that Gracchus had made. Yet 
when the assembly was convened upon the Cnpitol, 
it was I'^dvius Flaccus who opposed the relinrpiish- 
ment of the colony, while Caius strode up and 
down in the portico beside the ojmju square, as if 
he had been an uninterested spectator. His thoughts 
may have wandc»red from the proceedings before 
him to the hour in which his brother had come to 
the Capitol to be slain, or to that silent night in 
which the same fate had been foretohl to him. 
Some one was so foolish or so dastardly as to in- 
sult him, as he walked beneath the portico. At 
this certain of his followers, perhaps included in the 



•^ It wiw nimorctl, unyj* IMulnrHi, ndvcmary of (imrrlin^ n< Itmg; !»©• 
tlint CiiiiM wfMiKl tmvo lK*cn n*(unic<l fore nn tlio tlc^tnirtioii of Krt*(;clln; ; 
Init for tlic fiil<*e filny of tiiii col- nmt nt tlio ronioilar election of tho 
Icngucn. C (Jr., 12. yenr preredlnc the prcwnf, hin run- 

diiliititro Ima been defintccl by 

^' Tlii-* ]«iiciiis Opimius wns an Cnins'i cxcrtionfl. 
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afTront, slew the man before their leader's eyes, 
liul he, fur from u|)|)roviiig Iheir violenet!, rebiikecl 
them for having given their enemies an excuse for 
violent measures in return.^ 

The assembly, that day, was broken up by a 
shower of rain. On the morrow, the corpse of the 
murdered citizen was placed before the very doors 
of the temple in which the Senate were gathered. 
When the excitement had reached the proper point, 
the decree was passed and proclaimed to the j^eople, 
that the Consuls were armed with absolute author- 
ity in the defence of the Commonwealth. On hear- 
ing this, Fnlvius Flaecns (hidarcd, as was his wont, 
that he would defend himself against the Consuls, 
and began to collect his followers. Gracchus, on 
the contrary, convinced that the time of his destruc- 
tion was arrived, turned away (|ui(;tly to h:ave the 
Forum. As he proceeded homewards with some 
few followers, sorrowing, yet wondering at his voice- 
less withdrawal, tlie statue of his father seemed to 
stand in his way. He stopped, lingered, looked at 
it inquiringly, and burst into tears. Whether shed 
for himself, for his household, or for his country, 
those tears were equally sincere and equally una- 
vailing. 

Some friends watched with him through the suc- 
ceeding night They accompanied him in the morn- 
ing, when he parted from his wife and child with 
heavy heart, to join a disorderly troop collected by 



» Hio man and Uio caiuc of liis IMiit., C. C<r., 13 ^ Ai>|i., IMl. Civ., 
murder aro Uiflforeiitly described ia i. 25. 
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Fulvins FlaccuH upon the Avcntinc. Cains wont 
inmrmcd, ns if he were simply going to the Fornm.^ 
IFo had no other intent bnt that of prevenfing blood- 
sh*»d amongst his exeiled adherents, who, with Fnl- 
vius at their head, wonld have shiin tlic Senate or 
fired the city, so that their much-loved leader might 
be preserved. Gracchus persuaded Fulvins to send 
his son, — a most beautiful boy, says Plutarch, — 
with a message of peace to I he Consul and the Sc- 
nafe. It proved inefTectual. Then Calus himself 
sought to go amongst his enemies, but was kept 
back by persuasion or actual force. The young Ful- 
vins was again despatched. Opimius, the Consul, 
ordered him to prison, and instantly began his at- 
tack "with soldiers and archers" upon tln^ Aven- 
lin(\ h'nivius Maecns soon HcmI, but was nnirdered, 
with his eldest son. His most zealous followers 
escajHjd whither they could, or were cut down ; 
while all less earnest or less bold availed themselves 
of till' aiiiin*sty proclaimed to any such desertiTS. 

Cains (iracTlius, after having done his utmost to 
impede the affray, betook himself into the neighbor- 
ing temple of Diana. There he wonld have killed 
himself, bnt for two faithful friends, Pomponins and 
Licinius, who wrenched his dagger from his hands 
and hurried him away. They then kept the bridge 
over the Tiber*^ against his piirsiUTs until both were 
slain. Cains, saved for a moment longer by their 
devotion, hastened into the grove of the iMiries, 
where he fell, at his own entreaty, by the hands of 

" riiir., c (;r , IS. '"- " Moftj OK-iiiit." Vrfi. Pm.. 

II. f». Cf. i>o VIr. 111., cnp. Lxv. 
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Euporus,^ his slave, the only partaker, besides Lici- 
nius and Potnponius, of his master's perils. The 
body of Caius, after being brutally mangled, was 
hurled into the Tiber, as that of Tiberius had been 
eleven years before. In all, there fell, that day, three 
thousand ; a vain and a fearful hoh)caust to the li- 
berty of Rome. 

The widow of Graechus, deprived of her dowry, 
was forbidden to mourn her husband's fate. His, or 
rather Fulvius's followers who surviveil the slaugh- 
ter upon the Aventine were strangled in prison. All 
the atrocities that frenzied foes could invent were 
committed against his memory, and those by whom 
it was eherished.^^ lie was said during his bitter 
agony in the temple on the Aventine, to have im- 
plored Diana that his cruel countrymen might never 
come out of bondage.^ His prayer, if he made it, 
was answered almost before it was uttered. The 
retribution of his fate descended not only upon those 
who had driven him to death, but upon the whole 
people that had sufl'ered him to die. 

Papirius Carbo, who deserted the fallen cause with 
as much selfishness as he had embraced it, bi.'came 
Consul the next year. He then assumed the de- 
fence of Opimius for his malignant vengeance upon 
Liraechus and his followers, iiul on being accused 
at last, Carbo took poison,^ overwhelmed by his 



w Veil. Tat., II. 6. Do Vir. ni., of tlicin, 8C0 App., Ikll. Civ., i. 

LXV. riutardi (C. Gr., 17) calls 20; IMut., C. lir., 17; Veil. Tat., 

the slave, wliosu name well de- ii. 7. 

serves to be rightly given, Thilo- *^ IMiit., C. C«r., IG. 

crates. ^ Or else wcut into exile. Val. 

*^ If any one would havo more Max., in. 7. 6. 
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own ignominy. Opimius, whom he had success- 
fully protected, was, some years later, condemned 
on other grounds,*^ and finally died a miserable 
exile. Popillins Tiienas, \\u* persecutor of Tiherius's 
adherents, was allowcnl to return from banishment, 
on motion of a Tribune, Calpurnius Bestia. But 
I'opilliu.s liv(ul in obscurity, and ]k*stia shared the 
fate of Opimins in after years."* 

The. punishment of the |M'ople wns ecpially sure. 
For some time, indeed, corn was provided for them 
by the law of their forsaken Tribune. Nor did they 
who had obtained lands or employment through his 
favor immediately lose their gains. But one mea- 
sure after another in behalf of the lower orders was 
either repealed® or so perverted as to be no longer 
distinguishable for what it had been intended. The 
nation was but a waste of angry waves."^ 

The higher classes continued to hold the Gracchi 
in (h»ti'station."' But there were others to honor the 
fallrn. The statues of tin? brothers wore set up in 
publie places ; and in the spotj^ where they fell 
many of the Romans accustomed themselves to lay 
thrir iilU'riiigs and to reeil** tlif*ir pniyers. Hut the 
motliiT Cornrlia wns the only rral monrniT. Iler 
answrr to souk* who would have consoled her in 
her rhiUllrss am; was their n«)l)lest nionument while 

**• Fi>r (nkinf; hrilicn from Ju- "^ " Hoc fimto ilcrivntn clmlcfi 
ptirtlin. Sec Sniliist , Jug, 16. In unlrinm populmnqur fliixit.*' 

Cic, Hrnt , 34. """t ^>»^-, "i- «• in- 10. 

*' III which ihcy were joined 

'^ Cic, Urnr , .14. SnII., Jug. even l»y Circro. Do OfT , i. 22, ii. 

40. 21. Ill Tnt, I. 12, IV. 5. The 

only cxcrplionf I rcrnll nro In his 
^''' SiC App , Ik'll. Civ., I. 27. omtion Do Leg. Agr, ii. 5, 20. 
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she lived, and is still the noblest now that she and 
they have been dead two thousand years : — "I ean 
never be called unhappy, for it is I who gave birth 
to the Gracchi." '2 

^'^ " Niinqunm noii ft'liccm iiic I'liitiinirs toiicliiii^ luroiint at tlie 

dicain <iua) (jlmcclius pc|x;ri 1 " So- end of hU bioj^rupliy of Cuius Cintc* 

neca, Ad Mnrc. Consol., 10. Cf. dms. 

Ad. Hclv. Consol., 16; and sec 



CHAPTER III. 

COUUUl'TION. 

" After letup looking o'er tfic occuii wide 
Ft»r tlio cx|>Cf'tc(l ebb.'* 

Uyrox. 

Rkfohm Jmd born rejected. Revolution had been 
suppressed. WMiat then eould triumph but corrup- 
tion? 

The ideal character of the age was that of Me- 
tcllus Macedonicus,^ the Censor mentioned as having 
been assailed by one of the late Tribunes. " It 
would be a difficult thing," wrote the historian, " to 
find a man of any nation, age, or rank, whose good 
fortune could be compared with that of Metellus."^ 
The good fortune of the Roman, conspicuous abroad 
and at home, in public honors and in private pri- 
vileges, was ascribed by his countrymen to the good- 
ness of his character. No virtue higher than his 
could Im^ conceived. For no felicity grealer than his 
could bc^ behchl or remembered. Fame filled the 
places where he lived and died with an incense 
(hrotigh which it is not easy to measure his fortune 

' lie ilicd A. C. 115. in Vnl. Max., vii. 1. 1, and look 

2 Veil. Pnt., 1. 11. Sec tbc pa- into Plin., Nat. Hist., vii. 45, or 
negyric of tbc admiring cbronieler Cic, Dc Fin. Bon. ct Mai., v. 27. 

VOL. II. 14 
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or his excellence. But other things arc told about 
him than his eulogies contain. 'J'here was a gene- 
ral who took pains, at the end of his service in 
Spain, to destroy the eirutiency of the army under 
his command, bc^cause his successor was a per:<onal 
encmy.^ There was a rich man, and a noble, who 
came forth to reproach Tiberius Gracchus for his 
exertions in behalf of the poor, and for the marks 
of attachment received from them by him.* The 
rich man and the general were one and the same 
Metellus. 

Where such a man was the ideal of his contem- 
poraries, they must have lived by a corrupted stand- 
ard.^ The proofs of this at Rome come numerous 
and close. In one year, the Censors exp(»lled thirty- 
two members from the Senate.^ In another, three 
Vestal Virgins were convicted of the worst crime 
with which it was thought that they could be 
charged.'^ A Consul, Poreius, the grandson of the 
great Censor, Cato,® sent against the barbarians of 
Thrace, not only lost his army,^ but, as if to make 
up for his defeat, committed the wildest extortions 

" Val. Max., ix. 3. 7. Docomvir LitibtM .Jii<licniiiU», Ucceiii- 

« Plut., Tib. Gr., 14. Cic, Brut, v- J'* ^''''"'' *>'^'"!*''*- ., 

^^' ^ ^ iiiiiluvi. 

^ An epitaph upon a Sciiiio who rnt^'iiitMii ccimi. Kacta p2ilrisiM;tivi. 

sccnis to have died about this tiiiio Mujonnu ubtiniii lumUia iit .sibi iiio 

would be a better testimony thnn the *'^>« iixxjitmu 

eulogies of Metelhis to the Uonian I"^'tei««|»»-. J^^jjV^^^ ii<»bilitavit ho- 

ideas of character, if it were cer- ""*• ^«^"*. Inscrip. Lat., 554. 

Uin who its subject really was. I <* A. C. 115. Liv., Kpit. i.xii. 

give it with the abbreviations lillcd ' A. C. lU. Oix)s., v. 15. 

out: — * Ho was likewise a nephew of 

" Cncius Cornelius Cncii Alius Scii.io Sc'i|io Afrioanus, and. in his youth 

nispallu8 ^ follower of tlio (jracchi. 

Pnotor, iKdilw, Curulis, Quasstor, Tri- • A. C. 114. Liv., Epit. LXiii. 

bunus Mllitum U. (bis) Deccmvu*, Eutrop., it. 24. 
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in the province of Macedonia. For these he was 
afterwards bronglit to trial and condcmncd.^^ Yet 
sneh was ih<; indiircrciiec towards crinH!S of whirh 
it is sad now even io read, that Porcius Cato was 
subsequently raised to high station in the army.^* 
Two of the Vestal Virgins were at first acquitted 
by the Pontiffs.^^ Several of the degraded Senators 
were soon afterwards invested with the highest ho- 
nors.^*^ Meanwhile the Roman ruh^s were contented 
with n^A'iving old sumptuary laws, or enacting new 
oncs.^^ If they went fartluT, it was as when a 
Gaul and a Cireek of either sex were once more 
brought out to be buried alive in the Forum.^^ 

Strife; spread with corruption. Kach of the parties 
hitherto contending was subdivided into two factions 
almost as fierce against each other as against their 
common adversaries. The higher orders were op- 
posed as Senators and Knights. The lower were 
battling as Romans and Italians. Each division 
had its retainers from amongst the paupers, aliens 
and slaves composing the mass of the popula- 
tion. 

So much separation, so much corruption amongst 
the diflrrent classes b(»tokened universal weakness. 
Not only was each class enfeebled. But the nation 

"^ Veil. I'nt., II. 8. " Vnl. Max., ii. 9. 9. Cic, Tro 

" He wns licntcnnnt in one of Clucnt., 42; In Vcrr., in. 80. 
tlieexiicditionfini;ninst JiimirtliR.by 14 a ■ r »^ •!• o 

whom ho wns easily |K:mm<lcd U> -" ^, .'"'r,f ,^'"\'''7 ^'^'Tl 

treachery. IIo took rcfiiRC, after- ^otisul in IS.forba.le c orimco for 

war.K "t 'lnrr«KOi.a. Cir, JJrut., ""I'l'^- JMm Nat I .«t., v.i . 82. 

34 • rVo Italli II AiKdlior law, th<m;;h Inlcr |)orha]i!>, 

'■i IJehiK folinrt' K..ilty, however, " •"""«>'"='> '" ^"1. <Jcll , ll. 24. 
Iiefore the rr:rtor in the followhig "> I'rcinshem., Suppl. Lir., t.xiii. 

year. Oros., v. I."!. 17. 
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of which each class formed a component part was 
shorn of its strength. ITow was it to be maintained 
against its own divisions ? How was it to bo de- 
fended against its foes? 

The character of the leader whom it obtained 
must answer our inquiries. The day of those who 
struggled for others was passed. That of leaders 
struggling fop themselves was come. Not yet, in- 
deed, could any strive for their own interests with- 
out striving for those of the state likewise. But 
the state was no longer to be served alone. All that 
it could demand was one or more who should serve 
it as well as themselves. 

Tlie year after Cains (tracehus perished, Cains 
Marius was elected Tribune.^^ A greater contrast to 
his unfortunate predecessor could not easily have 
been found amongst the Roman people. Not merely 
was Marius born of unknown parents,^^ and in a 
village dependent upon one of the distant towns of 
Latium, Arpinum by name. But all his experiences 
had been gathered, all his purposes had been formed, 
during the fifteen years or more which he had spent 
in the wars. Instead of being attractive in person 
or gifted in mind, Marius was one of the least 
intellectual and least graceful amongst his genem- 
tion. Tnst(vad of presc'nting himself as a cnindidate 
for oflice, he came forward uiuhT the patronage of 
one of the great Metelli. Such a man eouhl have 
showed no promise of becoming a popular header. 

>* A. C. 120. llo was thirty- tionctl liesiUes in Flonis, in. 1 ; Jii- 
ciclit YCars old. venal, Sat., viii. 245 ct «cr/. 

" llii humblo parentage is men- 
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lie nitlicr seemed to be Hie instrument of tlic higher 
classes. Scipio Afrieaniis, it was rumored, liad de- 
chired that Marins iniglit prove his sueeessor.^® But 
in the depression and division of the popular fac- 
tion, Cains Marins was accepted as one of the Tri- 
bunes. 

Thought of suderings seen in war or peace was 
not the inspiration of the new magistrate. Nor was 
there any liope on his part of saving the Romans or 
their subjects from the dangers encompassing them. 
l>jing(Ts of the sort to be perceived by the Gracchi 
were not Jikely to be distinguished by their present 
successor. He came from combat in the field, where 
he had fought for Rome and for himself. He came 
to combat in thc^ Forum, where he wouhl continue 
to fight for tlie states and for his own renown. 
What had others to claim from him ? What had 
he to give to others? Nothing, surely, but blows. 

No man could be more consistent from the begin- 
ning. The favor of his general and of other great 
m(*n had usInTcd him into public life. But not for 
that would he stoop to the high any more than to 
the low. No sooner had he been installed in the 
tribuneship than he turned against the party to 
which he had apparently owed his election. The 
measure proposed by him evidently related to the 
control exerted by the aristocracy over the elections 
during two or three preceding years. So skilfully 
was the project devised,^® that one of the Consuls, 



'* IMiit., l^Tjir., 3. Mnriii!) served twccii Afnriiifi nn»l Cniiis (jracchiis 

under 8n|>io nt Numnntin. WImt while tliey were eomradcs? 

sort of intercourse was tlicro be- '* Tho bill onlcrcd the pontes or 

14 ♦ 
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Aurelius Cotta, persuaded the Senate to call tlic 
Tribune to account for his unexpected hostility. 

Marius obeyed the summons. But it was to 
brave the Consul and the Senators to their faces. 
He even dared to threaten Cotta with imprisonment, 
if he opposed the obnoxious bill. Metellus, the olher 
Consul, probably the same who, while canvassing 
for himself, had assisted Marius, arose to t^upport 
his colleague. But the Tribune declared that he 
would order Metellus also to prison. Metellus ap- 
pealed to the other Tribunes, but inefTectually. The 
bill, being brought before the Tribes, was carried 
without further opposition. 

That it was not in the mind of Marius to please 
the lower, so much us to defy all classes, was 
straightway proved. Strenuously did he resist a 
proposal, probably made by one of his colleagues, 
that grain should be distributed, perhaps gratuitously, 
amongst the people. Marius would very likely ex- 
plain his interposition against the projected bounty 
by saying it was better for the Commonwealth that 
its citizens should take care of themselves. But the 
truth was, that he liked to combat any cause bet- 
ter than to support it. He began with hostilities 
agsiinst the aristocracy, not merely becau.se lliey 
were most fit to be assailed, but because they would 
be the most fierce against him in return. Having 
declared himself against the higher orders, he took 
the first opportunity to show his independence of 
their inferiors. 

ciitninccs to tlio voting-placcd in the iiitciftircnrc. Sec Cic, Do Lcgg., 
assemblies to bo made narrower, so iii. 17. I'lut., Mar., 4. 
as, probably, to prevent disorder and 
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The provocations to make these assaults were 
manirold. But a man like Marins could not direct 
his blows where tliey would always be cfl'eetual. 
Ai^aiiist iiKiiiy proofs of the ]>revailin2T[ corruption he 
took no action. For he did not perceive thcm.^ 
Against many others the action which he did take 
fell short of its aim on account of the impetuosity 
wherewith it was begun. The consequence was, 
that his onslaught gained him few adherents amongst 
those for whom he had eflTceted nothing, while those 
whom he directly assailed marked him as one to 
be resisted, thwarted, and overwhelmed. Votes 
failed him almost totally, when he sought the ccdile- 
ship. On his appearing, a year or two after, as a 
candidate for the proctorship, so little enthusiasm was 
raised for him that he nearly lost his election, while 
so nmeh energy was directed against him that he 
was immediately prosecuted for bribcry.^i Without 
having gained gronnd during his year of oflTiee, he 
proe(MMlc»d, at its expiration, to Spain, his appointed 
province. 

On his return, he married Julia, a woman of the 
highest Roman family. It seems to have been a 
singular alliance. Whatever brought it about, it 
brought about a great deal. It must have impaired 
the little attachment that there was between the 
popular party and Marius. The little that there 
was between him and the aristocracy may have 
been increased. But the marked eflTect of his mar- 

• _ 

** No mnn, for instance, wnsmoi-c ess wns a Inter acqnisition. Pint., 

superstitious. Ho pretended, him- Mar., 17. 
self, to some skill as a diviner. Val. 

Max., I. 5. 5. The Syrian prophet- =» A. C 115. Tlut., Mar., 5, 
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riagc was the determination of Marius to rise high 
by his own power, lie hud been a contentious 
Hither than an ambitious man. From that time he 
was ambitious as well as contentious. 

A public foe was appearing in Jugurtha, the Nu- 
midian. He had learned the weaker as W(^li as the 
stronger points of the Romans by serving in their 
army before Numantia, whence he returned home 
with the most brilliant praise from Seipio Afriea- 
nus.^ Ilegardless of the Roman policy towards his 
race, Jugurtha made himself king, partly by valor 
but chiefly by crime.^^ Interposition from Rome was 
parried by bribery so overpowering thai Jngnrlha 
was promised a safe conduct to the city, if he 
would but assist its rulerH with testimony against 
the envoys and the commander whom he had cor- 
rupted.^* 

This suited his purpose as well as that of the 
party who had sent for him ; and he accordingly re- 
paired to Rome. But on coming before the assem- 
bly to relate what had passed in Numidia, he was 
silenced by the veto of a Tribune attached to the 
party of those who had been bribed.'-"* 

So corrupted a nation could excite nothing but 
contempt with the Numidian. His intrigues con- 
tinued until he ventured upon an act of violence so 
insolent to those amongst whom it was perpetrated. 



*< ^*JugartIiflDtui," wrote Seipio •^» A. C. 112. Sail., Jug., 11 (/ 

to Micijisn, tho king and the uncle «v/. 
of Jugurtlitti ** beUo Numoutino 

lonj^ maxima virtus fuit ; . . . . ^* Id., ib., 32, 33. 
nobis ob mcritos earns est." A p. 

Sail., Jug., 9. '^ Id , ib., 34. 
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that he was commanded to depart.^ He is said to 
liavc exclaimed, as he went, that the city would be 
sure to fall as soon as it obtained a purchaser.^ 
The war, previously begun against him, was at once 
renewed. But the baits still thrown by Jugurtha be- 
fore his pursuers, as well as the surprises in which 
they were involved, left him victorious.^ 

" There was that in Jugurtha," says the historian, 
"which could l)c> feared though Hannibal had been 
overcome.-' 2^' But between the earlier and the later 
war the Romans had greatly changed. The Scipios 
had lived. The Gracchi had died. And the nation 
warring with the Numidian on his own ground 
seemed to breathe harder than when it had strug- 
gled with the Carthaginian on the soil of Italy. 

Four years had passed since Jugurtha made him- 
self the sole king of Numidia, when the Roman 
rulers shook off their weakness. The nephew of 
Mctcllus MaccdonicuR, Quintus Circilius Mctcllus, 
than whom there was none among the aristocracy 
more distinguished for integrity, was elected Consul. 
He was then invested with the command of the 
army in Nnmidia.'^ 

It is an indication of the military repute in which 
Murius was held, that Mctcllus chose him, at such 
a crisis, for his lieutenant. The appointment may 
also prove that the breach between the Metelli and 

•J" SnII., Jiiir., ,*ir,. •" A. C. loo. The war Imcl Iks- 

-'^ Liv., Kpit, Lxiv. Sail., Jug.. 35. gun in 111. This Mctcllus wns 

*-*" Id, ib., 36, 38. prohnbly the cousin of him \rho 

^ " Fuit in thigurrhn, quod post nidcd Mnrius in obtaining the tri- 

Annibnicin tiinorrtur." Florus, in. buncship. 

1 . Sec Sallnst's account of the N u- 

inidinn. Jug., G. 
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their early favorite, perhaps between him and the 
whole aristocracy, had been repaired, since the in- 
diflcrence of the lower classes had left him less 
dangerous in aspect towards the upper orders. How- 
ever this may have been, Marius appears to have 
^one forth from Rome with ardent resolution, for 
his own sake as well as for Ihat of his country, to 
assist Meiellus in bringing the Numidian war to an 
instant close. 

But though Metellus kept his command for two 
years and gained sonu^ great vicloric^s, llnr i^K^niy 
was far from being subdued. The protection which 
he had found in the corruptibility of his former op- 
ponents was aflbrded to him by the hostility arising 
between the present ones. While Metellus and his 
lieutenant quarrelled, Jugurtha triumphed.*'^^ At 
length, Marius succeeded in getting to Rome, where 
lie demanded the consulship and the command of 
the war. " Elect me," he urged, " and I will either 
kill Jugurtha, or take him prisoner." ^ 

The altercation with Metellus must have brought 
down upon Marius all the previous displtNisun,* of 
the aristocracy. On the olhcr hand, tht; fav4>r iif 
the populace was as far as ever from being bestowed 
upon him. It is a proof of the humiliation to which 
the Romans were already bending, that they should 
have elected Cains Marius to the highest otfice in 
tlieir gift.^ lit*, was the only man to give, and to 

-" Pint, Mar., 7, 8. Sail., Jug., vciiit." Vol., Max., vi. 9. 14. *-rcr- 

55 ei acq. ciil^ui iioliiiitato, |iusC iiiiiltus tcin< 

^ I'lut., Mar., 8. This was at the |>C8UUcs, novo hoinuii consulatiis 

end of A. C. 108. niamlatur." Sail., Jug., 73. 

** " Irnipit uiagU in curiam quam 
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inspire confidence that he would carry out the pro- 
mise of extricating the nation from its shameful 
contest with Jugnrtlia. 

" I know," Marlns Is rcport(»d to have said, soon 
nfliT his rIf»clion, " I know Ihat the eyes of ail arc 
turned upon nie. Tlie good and tlic just are on 
my side, for my services are plain to them. But 
the nol)ility wait a chance of attacking me. So I 
have the more to do, that ye may not be injured, 
and tliat they may S(?ek in vain to injure mc. 
. . . . IJut (compare mo, Romans, compare mc. 
Hie new man, with the arrogance in them. What 
they are wont to hear or read, I have seen or done. 
What they have h^arned in books, I have learned 
in war. Think now, yourselves, whether deeds or 
words be of greater value. These men, I tell you. 
despise my want of birth. I despise their want of 
soul. They upbraid me with my rank. I upbraid 

them with their shame They envy me, 

too, my honors. Let them likewise envy me my 
labors, my virtues, and my perils, since it is through 
these that I have risen to honor. I have no im- 
ages, no triumphs, no ancestral consulships to parade 
before you. But if need be, I can show you spears, 
banners, trappings, and other rewards gained in ser- 
vice as well as my wounds. Such are my images, 
such is my nobility, not, indeed, bequeathed like 
the heritage of my foes, but won through suflfcring 

and danger I cannot speak in highflown 

words. But I can wound an enemy or mount a 
guard; I can face every thing but evil report; and 
I can bear summer and winter, fatigue and want. 
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with equal fortitude And now that I have 

said this," he eontinued, ^^ h;t nie say something 
eoneerning the Couunonweaith." 

If the character attributed to Marius in the fore- 
going pages has been sketched with any sort of dis- 
tinctness, the reader will not be surprised by tht; 
spirit of the preceding language, or by the patriot- 
ism in the concluding part of the harangue. But 
to understand his tone " concerning the Common- 
wealth," he must be seen as he stood, a man of 
fifty years, rugged in feature and in tongue, proud 
in himself and bitter against his adversaries, witli 
sranre a friendly finding towards any l)ut lh(^ fi'w 
who called themselves his friends. ^^ Coniu^rning IIm- 
Common wcaltli, then," he added, '< be of good cheer 
about Numidia. Ye yourselves have put to rout 
the avarice, tlie ignorance, and ilie haughtiness in 
which Jugurtha has hitherto found defiance amongst 
you. And now do ye, who are of age, give me 
your aid, and I will be not only your leader, but 
your comrade. I would say more, if words could 
add valor to the timid ; but I think I have said 
more than enough for the brave." ^ 

With new forces, principally raised from tin* 
lowest classes,^ besides whom there were few Ro- 
mans or even Italians to enter upon military ser- 
vice, Marius hastened to Numidia. There he took 
the army of Metellus under his command, and im- 
mediately began his operations against the enemy. 

^ See the whole speech as re< "^ The enlistment of such was fur 

ported or composed by Sallust in from palatable to the higher classc?*. 

his Jug., 8&I and compare Plut., Sail., Jug., 86. 
Mar., 9. 
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The confidence of his soldiers'^ and the dread of 
the Numidians, who feared him as more than mor- 
tal,^ ciijiblcd him to close ihe five years' war. The 
adversaries of the conqueror would have given the 
credit of the victory to Lucius Cornelius Sulla, a 
QuflDstor under Marius, into whose hands the Nu- 
midian king had been betrayed. But before the re- 
turn of Marius from Numidia, where he lingered in 
order to settle the country as a province, he was 
ch»cU*d to the consulshii).**** TIk* hirgcr part of his 
countrymen welcomed him home as the greatest 
hero of their times. 

He was already counted upon to finish another 
war far more threatening than that from which he 
was then returning. A horde of barbarians, driven, 
it was said, by some dreadful inundation of the sea 
from the Baltic shores, but known only by name as 
the Cimbri and the Teutones,^ with whom various 
tribes from Central Europe joined themselves, de- 
feated within six years ^ four Roman armies endea- 
voring to stay their progress. At about the time of 
Marius's departure from Numidia, a fifth army, 
though composed of a double consular force, was 

confronted in Gaul, and there destroyed.*^ The ter- 

. 

^ Sail., Jiipj., 87. Soc the <lc- riiiVs iriiimpli. Liv., Kpit. lxvii. 
srriplion or Mnriiis ns tlic gcncrnl, IMut., Mnr., 12. 

^W ?^'./^iI' ^ In numl»cr8,pcrhnpi» xritli tlicir 

III., ii)., 92. . ^, .^. __. fiUicfl, they wore reported nt 300,000 

T '^V*' *^'*^ y^"** ^'1'}^^ "" fiKlitinp men. To Ftxy tnily, lioxv- 

tinitHpli xvM!* "vrry jrlorioiiM, sny« ,.,.^r, nn IMiitiinli wrote (M'T. II). 

Snilnst .ijK., 111. Mrtrllus Imd „ „„„^ ,.„^.,y ,,.,„, t|,^.y ,y,.„. ^^^ 

obtmiicil his lititiiipli nm the Rur- whence they issue.1, like ft cloiid." 

nnino of Numulinis ( veil. J*nt . II. / . 

11) hcfore Snilii wns tnkcn hy the ^- ^ 113-107. Liv., Epit. 

aristormey for their hem. .Iit^iirtha '-X'"* L-^v., i.xvii. 

wn.s put to death in prison after Mii- ** A. C. 105. Liv., Epit. lxvii. 

VOL. If. lii 
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ror of the Romans, victors as they were, was al- 
ways easily aroused by the din of barbarian arms. 
The rumor easily spread, that the fearful warriors 
were bent upon ravaging Italy and sacking Ronic.*^ 
It was in face of this report, and after these actual 
losses, that Marius was elected Consul, not only for 
the second, but, as the invaders delayed their coming, 
for the third, the fourth, and again for the fifth 
time.*^ 

Already had the Romans been brought to depend 
upon others besides themselves. Already, too, had 
those upon whom they thus depended been reduced 
to helplessness. The Senate gave Marius Ihe au- 
thority to levy troops wherever he could raise them 
against the barbarians. Accordingly he sent io King 
Nicomedes of Rithynia, then in the alliance, as it 
was called, of Rome, to seek the required auxiliaries. 
But instead of a showy troop with arms and ban- 
ners, the king sent back a simple message, that the 
greater part of his Bithynians had been already drag- 
ged away by the Roman Publicans, to serve them 
as slaves in their provinces. The Senate, to whom 
this answer was returned, gave the wider vent to 
their indignation, inasmuch as the Publicans be- 
longed to the Knights, the nearest and most peril- 
ous adversaries of the Senators. An edict was ra- 
pidly put forth, ordering that no freeman of an al- 
lied state should thereafter be reduced to slavery, and 
that the governors of the various provinces should 



«3 riut, Mnr., 11. 101, snccGssivcly. Plut., Mar, 14, 

«s That is, for A. C 103, 102, 22. 
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at once set at liberty all such as were then enslaved 
within the Rorn:in realnis.^^ 

Mcanwiiilo Marius was making ready to with- 
stand the invaders in Gaul. In the third year of 
the campaign, when he was Consul for the fourth 
time, he won the victory at Aqua; Scxtiro.** Then 
and there were the Tcutones overwhelmed. 

The other division of the barbarians, that is, the 
Cimbri, were driving the army under the command 
of the Proconsul Lutatius Catulus to the Roman 
side of the river Po. Marius had already told his 
troops that they were come out to fight against a 
tempest which menaced Italy with ruin.*^ 

While his army was on tlic march, he hurried to 
Rome at the summons of the Senate. But for him, 
it seemed to be felt that all would soon be over.*" 
The Senate sent for him to ply him with entrea- 
ties, exhortations, and honors. His rude heart must 
have swelled almost lo bursting with the glory in 
which he walked amongst his countrymen. But the 
weakness in which they lay around him urged him 
to be up and doing before his glory and theirs were 
extinguished in common ruin. 

Speeding back to his army, Marius united it with 
Ihat of Calulus in pursuit of the invaders. Over- 
taken near VerccUa;, they were not only defeated 
but annihilated.^^ 

*» DichI. Sic, Kcliq., XXXVI. 2. (iii. 3), "nisi Marias iUi sicculo 

contigiiisct." 
** " Duobus procliis." Liv., Epit. «• Kt solus trcpiflantcm protcgit ur- 
l-XTlll. bcm." Juv.,*S(rf., VIII. 250. 

*" Liv., Epit. Lxviii. Sec the 
*' Pint., Mnr.. 10. m*roiiTit of the invasion and the in- 

vailcrs in Ludcn's Hist, of the Tca< 
♦'"Actum crat," says Flonis tonic Race, Book i. ch. 3, 4. 
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The reaction from terror to insolence at Rome 
was immediate. Taunted by the very men who 
had just before been hanging on his promises, Ma- 
rius heard the success at Vercelhu ascribed to Catu- 
lus. He was too liigh to be afl'ected by Ihe grovel- 
ling slanders of those whom he had saved.**^' in- 
stead of triumphing by himself, he shared his honors 
for the defeat of the Cimbri with Catulus, while he 
refused the solitary celebration offered him for his 
victories in Gaul.^ The passions of the warrior had 
been fed to repletion upon the excitements and 
achievements of his later years. He was resting 
after having preserved, some said after having newly 
founded Rome.^^ 

Not for himself alone had Marius striven. On 
the other hand, he had not strivt^n for the state 
alone. The work, therefore, which he luul doni*. was 
insecure. It was likewise incomplete. Only upon 
the frontier had he warded off the effect of corrup- 
tion. It was still to be stayed or to be let loose at 
the centre of the Commonwealth. 

" The account in Plut., Mar., 27, *' Liv., Epit. Lxviii. Plut., 

must be taken as one derived fro{n Mar., 27. 
the authority of Mariu8*s enemies, 

perhaps from the Commentaries of ^' Phit., loc. cit. Val. Max. viii. 

Sulla. 15. 7. 
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SEDITION. 



" Working up 
Thoir mnilncss to ri fun* quick nnd dcsp'rnte; 
Till tlicy rnn headlong into civil discords." 

Otxvaa'. 

Confusion reigned at Rome. More and more 
amongst the citizens were shaking off their depend- 
ence upon the state. But it was not to free them- 
selves. It was not to renounce the long-acknow- 
ledged centralization. It was rather to carry out the 
ancient system by making their faction or them- 
selves the masters of every other party. To attempt 
this was to increase all previous disturbances. It 
was to stimulate all previous animosities. 

Hostility spread like the mist from the sea. Seek 
what place we will, and, however retired or pro- 
tected it be, it is enwrapped in the same penetrat- 
ing vapor. The name of Lucilius^ recalls the poet 
turning from comedy and tragedy^ to satire. Born 
in high rank,^ and admitted to the familiarity of 

' IJorn, nrcorilinp: lo the Etisc- Mnrcns Paruvins (died A. C 130), 

hinn chronology, A. C 148, nnd n nephew of Eiinius, hnd been re- 

died in 103. ' nowncd for his trngcdics nnd for his 

2 Ciccilins Stntins Jdicd A. C. pninlings likewise. Sec also Aul. 

168), n frecdmnn from Insubrin, wns Gcll,, xv. 24. 

one of the recent comic writers. ^ VcllciusPntercnlus (ii. 9) men- 

15» 
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many higher than himself,'' Lucilius had come in 
contact with the ways of thought and action amongst 
the aristocracy. In his youth, he served with Caius 
Gracchus, to whom he may or may not have given 
sympathy. At all events, he armed himself against 
the wrongs that had been exposed. Drawing his 
sword, as one of the later satirists wrote, Lucilius 
pressed on hotly against all classes.^ His composi- 
tions are not preserved. But they arc described 
with sufficient clearness to indicate the prevalence 
of strife. Not pursuing the rulers alone, he dashed 
in, as another of his successors describes, aniongst 
the people " tribe by tribe." ^ Nor did he rest, as 
his own words bear witness, until he had hurled 
defiance at the immortals.^ 

Such being the passions of the poet, those of the 
men devoted to public pursuits may be conceived. 
On every side space was found for skirmishes, if 
not for long-drawn conflicts. When Quintus Me- 
tellus returned from Numidia, exasperated at his 
having been displaced by Marius, his opponents 
came first to the encounter. Accused on some 



tioiis his serving before Niimantia ' " TciTicuhis Junius Faiini qiia.H 
as an Eques, and he was then very roinpiliiquo 

young. liifitituci-o Ximuc, ti'cniit has; hie oin- 

iiin |)oiiil, 

* IIq sccins to have licen the ('t |»iicri hiraiito^ cniihiut mi^uu oiii- 
lK>on-coninanionofSci|)io Arricnnus iilu Hhoiiu 

una LjuIuis "the Wise." See Uor., ^»^*''^» *;f «««" homines, hic isti oi.i- 

Siit., II., 1.71 rf jcr/., wiUi the Vet. ,, imUcia , ^ . . 

Miol. lhcrcu|K>n. ^^ .„ „,',^.„j^ 

^ " Enso vclut stricto quotics Lu- Pcrgtila pictonira; vcri nihil: omnia 
cilius anions Dcta." 

Infrciuuit.'* Juv., Sat. i. 1G&. Ap. Lactant., Div. lustit. i. 22. 

• " rriuioTca populi arripuit |>opu- On Lucilius, sco a pleasant article 
luinque tributim.'* by Cb. I^bittc, Hcv. des Deux 

Hon., Sat, ii. 1. 60. Mondcs, torn. xii. Nour. Sc'r. 
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charge not now to be defined,® he was obliged to 
appear with his accounts before the appointed judges. 
They, happening to be of his party, at once refused 
to examine inio the rhar^rs against him.® The Se- 
nale also bore down to his rescue. Instead of be- 
ing condemned, he was authorized to take the name 
of Numidicns, and c(»lel)ralo :i triumph for the eon- 
<|uest of a country not yet subdued. 

The division between the Knights and the Sena- 
tors rendered the judicial powers of the former pe- 
euliarly irksome to the latter. At length the Sena- 
tors <letormined to sweep the field by obtaining a 
restoration of the functions that had been transfer- 
red to their adversaries.^*^ This was proposed in a 
bill brought up by the Consul, Servilius Crcpio.^^ 
To his support the Senate sent their most persua- 
sive orator into the midst of the assembly. " Save 
us," cried Licinius Crassus to the higher Ccnturias, 
whose votes alone were worth his entreating, " save 
us from miseries. Save us from the jaws of men 
whose cruelty can never be satiated with our blood. 
SnIIrr us not to depend upon any one man or or- 
der, but rather upon your whole body, as we both 
can and ought to do." ^^ The bill appears to have 
been carried ; and Ca*pio was rewarded by the Se- 
nate with the title of their Patron.^^ 

" " CnuHa rcpctundariim/' Vnl. dcr tho bill ns having proposed a 

Max., II. 10. 1. It is not known division of tho judicial powers be- 

that tlic charge was bronght against twccn tho Senators and the Knights, 

him for what ho had done in Nnmidia. It is all donbtful. 

• Val. Max., ii. 10. 1. Cic, Pro " The son of tho Crcpio who 

Balbo, 5. murdered Viriatlius. lie was Coii- 

!•» So Tacit., Ann, XII. CO. Some sul in A. C. 106. 

writers, however, following Jul. Oh- '- (/Ic, Dc Ornt., i. 52. 

sequens (Trodig. Lib, 101), consi- '' Val. Max.; vi. 9. 13. 
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Some years afterwards, when the Kniglits had 
regained their judicial authority, Cti.*|)io was ar- 
raigned before them. In the interval, he had held 
Ihe proconsulship in Gaul, where his exactions ^^ 
and his defeats *^ furnished ample grouiuls for his 
prosecution.^'* The advocacy of his cause by ihci 
Senate was vain. Equally vain was the interposi- 
tion of two Tribunes against their colhsigne em- 
ployed as the prosecutor of Ciepio. Violence came 
to the aid of the accusing party ; and the accused 
was condemned.^7 

There were times when the hope of better things 
revived. During the second consulship of Marius,*® 
no less than three Tribunes appeared as Ihe advo- 
cates of liberality and harmony. Domitius Ahe- 
nobarbus carried a bill committing the election of 
the priests to the people.^^ Cassius Longinns pro- 
cured an enactment that no Senator should retain 
his rank, and no general his commission, after hav- 
ing been condemned for misconduct.^ Marcius Phi- 
lippus, declaring, as one stung by remorse, that ihere 
were not two thousand citizens in all who had any 
thing to call their own,^' endeavored to revive the 
Agrarian law. 

The impulses actuating the three Tribunes belied 

• 

^* His plunder of Tolosa was one Mux., vi. 9. 13, iv. 7. 3. This was 

of tlio most extraordinary acts of in A. C 05. 

pillage committed even in the Ko- '^ A. C. 104. 

man provinces. Dion C'aiss., Fnig. *• Veil. J*at., ii. 12. Tlio nt- 

xcvii. Justin., xxxii. 3. tempt had liccn made before. The 

1^ Liv., Kpit. Lxvu. priestly colleges still preserved the 

^^ His Impcrium was olready form of coi'iptation, as it was called, 

withdrawn, and his property conlis- '"^ Cic., I'ro C. Corn., Frag. i. 

catcd. Liv., loc. cit. with Asconius's Commentary. 

" Cic, De Orot., II. 47. Vol. « cic., De Off., ii. 21. 
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the promise of their TncaRiiroa. Domitina desired to 
>*ecure his own election to the pontificate.® Cassias 
wished to satisfy a grudge against Cn?pio, just then 
disgraced on account of his proconsulship. Marcius 
Philippus had brought forward his agrarian projects 
as the means of enlarging his influence. He drop- 
ped them as soon as he found them to have a con- 
trary tendency. 

Amongst I lie (Imestors of the same year was Lu- 
cius Appulcius Saturninus. lie was a partisan of 
tlie aristoeraey, to whicli he belonged by birtli. But 
though highly endowed, sensitive, and eloquent,® he 
had spent his youth in the luxuriousness common 
to his rank and age. While holding the quncstor- 
ship at Ostia, a post of much importance in relation 
to the public supplies of grain, Saturninus was 
ejected from his oflicc by the Senate.^* He instantly 
went over to the popular faction.^ Whatever he 
had been amongst his former associates, he proved 
a fiery leader to his present ones, lie was soon 
elected Tribune*.^ 

Thereupon, the aristocracy took its precautions. 
On one ground or another, Saturninus was marked 
for expidsion from llie Seiiale by the C<*nsor Melel- 
luH Nuiriidirus.27 The other Censor interfered. But 
the temper of the party to which Metellus belonged 
had been proved. Nor would Saturninus throw 

^ Liv., Epit. Lxvii. Val. Max., ^6 « pp^ ipnotniniam/* . . . . ns 

VI. 5. 5. Cicero describes liiin, " scimns do- 

'•''** Sod itiosoniiTi oniniiitn post lore fiictiim esse populnrcm." Pro 

(tmcclio-* L. App Sniuriiinus elo- Scxt., 17. I)c Unnisp. Hcsp., 20. 
i|iientissiiiius visits est.'* Cic., Hriit., *'• For A. C. 102. Diod. Sic, 

G2. Ileliq., xxxvi. 12. 

-'» Diod. Sic, Kcliq., xxxvi. 12. '^ ()ros., v. 17. 
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away the warning. From that tiuic ho was the 
avowed projector of what his adversaries would call 
sedition. 

'^IMic year after, he vaviuq ftirwurd as a i'aiididair 
for reelection to the tribunate. He was straiglitway 
arraigned for having outraged certain ambassadors 
who came with bribes to the Senate.^^ The vio- 
lent demonstrations of his followers procured his 
acquittal. But his election was lost. 

Instead ' of being cast down, he resolved upon 
more audacious moveinenl^. One of the Tribunes 
elect was murdered. In his room, Saturninus, the 
murderer, or the leader of the murderers,^® was pro- 
claimed by the Tribes. Servilius Glaucia, a design- 
ing and a reckless member of the same faction 
with Saturninus,** was already appointed Pnetor. 
At the same time, Cains Marius was elected, not 
without bribes,^^ to his sixth consulship.^ 

The Consul, the Prtctor, and the Tribune^ were 
soon banded together against the aristocracy. The 
repose to which Marius had surrendered himself, 
after his return from the wars, had been but tempo- 
rary. He was always for carrying matters with 
much too high a hand not to be involved in con- 
tinual broils. When, for instance, he wislied to rc- 



** From Mithridntcs. Diod. Sic, A tnistwortliy nulliorily, if the story 

Ucliq., XXXVI. 15. of his trial (Cic, l)c Ornt.. i. 5.'l ; 

'^^ Cf. rUit., Mur., 29, with App., Vnl. Max.ii.lO. 5 ; and Yell. Tat., 

Ikll. Civ., I. 28. II. 13) be true. 

* " lA>ngc autcm post nntos ho- ^ All for the year A. C. ICK). 

mines improhissimiis C.Serv. Ghui- ^ Saturninus, from the tinio of 

cia, scd pcracutus ct crallidus." Cic, his flrst tribuneship, hud been 

Brut., 62. amongst tho partisans of Marius. 

31 Uutiliuj, ap. Plat, Mar., 28. Plut., Mar., 14. 
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quite tlic inhabitants of Cnnnerinum, a town in 
Uinhrin, for tlirir srrviros dnrin!:^ ilio rocont invasion, 
h(5 declared ihcni citizens on liis own responsibility. 
Of course, he was called to account. But he an- 
swered notliing more than that he had not heard 
the law amid the din of arms.^* Such a Consul 
was as ready as Glaucia the Pnetor, or Saturninus 
fhc Tribune, for sedition. 

Sahirninus immediately preferred a bill to divide 
the lands lately gained in Gaul amongst the victo- 
rious soldiery. Marius was designated as the commis- 
sioner to executes the proposed nu^asures, with the 
unusual privilege of bestowing citizenship upon three* 
individuals in ev(»ry colony that should be formed.*^^ 
To the bill a further clause was attached, exacting 
the adherence of the ^enate within five days, under 
penalty of fine and degradation.^* 

I'lie Tribes met to vote upon the bill. " It thun- 
ders," declared the opposing faction, trusting to dis- 
perse the assembly by the evil omen. " It shall 
hail," cried Saturninus, "if ye be not silent!"'' 
There then broke out a riot, in which the bill was 
passed. Marius, after declaring that he would never 
adhere to the law, was th(^ first to take the oath of 
adhesion. Metellus Numidicus, the old enemy of 
both Marius and Saturninus, had made the same 
declaration. But he kept it. lie was consequently 
forced to go into exile.^ 

=»» JMut., Mnr., 28. So Val. Max- ^ Cic, Pro Ball)., 21. 

imus, v/ho mUU (v. 2. 8): — "Kt ** ^pp.^ u^n. Q\y^^ ,, 29. Dc 

Rnnc in tcnipui^ tunc omt quo mngis Vir. 111., lxxiii. 

(Icfomlcrc (iiinm nii<liro lcgc« o|>orlc- ^ Do Vir. 111., i.xxiii. 

but." Cf. Cic, Pro Bulb., 20. " App., Bell. Civ., i. 30, 31. 
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Saturninus went on to renew the law of Caiu:» 
Gracchus, concerning the distribution of grain at a 
low price.® lie also united with Servilius Glaucia 
in promoting the hills brought forward by the Pnr- 
tor against bribery and corruption. The main ob- 
ject of the measures may have been the reestablish- 
ment of the Knights in the exclusive possession of 
the judicial authority.*^ The leaders of the sedition 
were beginning to feel the want of followers. 

Suddenly, as it appears, Marius withdrew himself 
from his confederates. Perhaps they were becoming 
too conciliatory to suit one of his pugnacious tem- 
perament Perhaps his lingering patriotism was 
ofTended by the audacious selfishness with which 
Saturninus and Glaucia wcfc exalting themselves. 
It may be that he was disst^isfied with their want 
of devotion to his own service. 

Two years before, in the first tribunate of Satur- 
ninus, an attempt had been made to pass oil' a 
runaway slave,^^ by name Equitius, as the son of 
Tiberius Gracchus. Dcuiied by Seinproniu, the still 
surviving sister of Tiberius,*^ as well as by the 
Censors,^ on whose acknowledgment his registry as 

« 

Plut., Mar., 29. Ho was soon rc- just as susceptible of licing applied 

called. Plut, Mar., 31. App.,Bcll. to the laws ap^ninst bribery merely, 

Civ., 1. 33. as to any judicial reforms. There 

^ Cic. (if the work bo his), Ad is no doubt, however, but that the 

Hercnn., i. 12. law of Cicpio, if it really oiilered 

** Cir., l*ro Bidbo, 23, 24; In the Kclectiou of judj^os t(} Iks niadir 

Verr. Act. ii., i. 9. Servilius (jhiu* from the Senate, was very soon 

cia b supposed to have repealed the afterwards n>peaK-d. 

law of Servilius Ca:pio restoring *^ "Kx conipcdibus atque ergn- 

the judicial authority to tlic Senate, stulo." Cic, I'ro C. liabir., 7. 

Yet it appears impossible to draw *'^ Dc Vir. III., lxxiii. 

any exact inference from the only *' Or Metcllus Numidicus alone, 

reliable passage to be adduced, viz., lie was stoned for his refusal. Yal. 

that in Cic, firut, 62. For this is Max., ix. 7. 2. 
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a citizen depended, the impostor had shown sufH- 
cient spirit to deceive the people. lie was now 
brought forward by Saturninus to stand by him in 
the canvass for a new term of the tribuneship. 
On the reappearance of the pretender, he was or- 
dered by Marius to prison. But the mob broke 
into tlie place of conruicment, and bore away the 
false Gracchus to be elected Tribune with Saturni- 
nus.^* Scrvilius Glaueia, then aiming at the con- 
sulship, was less successful. IJut he was not the 
less determined. Supported by Saturninus, he caused 
one of his competitors, Caius Mcmmius, to be put 
to dralh in pn^sence of those who had dared to 
prefer him as their Consul.^^ 

It seemed as if sedition were triumphant. The 
Forum was ringing with the shouts of the triumph- 
ant faction. Many were hailing Saturninus as their 
king.^^ But the Senate was already engaged in deci- 
sive mov(»mrnts against the seditious leaders. Caius 
Marius, implicated with them as he had been, w-as 
so estranged from them as to be a safe champion 
for the Senate to choose. He was accordingly in- 
vested with absolute authority to save the Common- 
weallli.^'' 

This took some time. Before it was done, at all 
events before Marius assumed the lead on the side 
of the Senate, the combatants on the other side 
were driven from the Forum. On their taking re- 



** Vnl. Mnx^ IX. 7. 1. *"> "Ex Scnatns consulto.'* Do 

** App., Bell. Civ., I. 32. LIv., Vir. III., i^xvii., lxziii. See Cic., 

Epit Lxix. Pro Uab., 7-11. 
« Flor., III. 16. 
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fugc in the Capitol, the pipes C()nveyiii«i; wati»r to 
the hill were instantly cut oil' by their pursuers. 
Meantime, the slaves had been vainly called to 
arms by Saturninus.^® His cause was desperate, 
and he surrendered, with all his party save Glaueia. 
He, endeavoring to escape by himself, was killed. 
Saturninus and the rest were carried to the Senate- 
house. There they were presently slain by tiles and 
weapons hurled down upon them through the roof, 
broken in by their infuriated pursuers.^^ The slave 
accredited to have been the murderer of Saturninus 
was rewarded with his freedom.*^ 

Caius Marius shared in the opprobrium that A^ll 
on his former assoeiates.^^ For a time he was 
obliged to absent himself. But he returned as tlu^ 
day of darker trials than sedition drew nigh. 

«• Val. Mux., viii. C. 2. " riiit, Miir., 30. App., Kcll. 

*» Flor. III. 10. App., Bell. Cir., Civ., i. 32. Cf. Val. Max., viii. 6. 

1.32. Liv., Kpit. I.XIX. 2. Vull. Pat., ii. 12. 
*' Cic, Tro Jtttb., 11. 
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SERVILE WAHS. 
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'^Sicilinm iniilto crncntius Scrvili qnnm Pnnico bcllo osso vnstat&m. 

Floiius, III. 19. 



Whatever party trluniphccl amid the sedition and 
the corruption of Rome, there was the same effect 
upon the lih<Tty of its people. The factions into 
wliich they had s(»paraled were conU^iding eaeli for 
dominion. Neither, therefore, could prevail without 
diminishing the freedom of the faction which suc- 
cumbed. 

]Jnt these were not the only struggles of the pe- 
riod. While the Romans were striving after the 
mastery amongst themselves, their subjects, here and 
there, were aiming at independence. The lowest 
according to the Roman scale were the first to at- 
tempt to rise. More numerous than ever since the 
recent conquests,^ more burdened than ever since the 
rec<*nt corruptions of their masters, the slaves were 
driven at length into open insurrections. 

There could be no such thing as a general rising 
amongst the slaves. The freemen of Rome were 

1 Sec Jnnir's interesting Inquiry into the Stntc of Slavery amongst tlic 
Romans, pp. 19 ef ttq. 
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not more divided timn the bondmen. Such as had 
been born to slavery regarded their lot with very 
diiTerent feelings from those of the captured or the 
purchased slave. The slave by purchase seldom had 
much desire for freedom, or much sense of humi- 
liation. He was degraded before being enslaved. 
But the captive took another view of tlie bondage 
into which he had fallen. Shame was mingled with 
a longing for deliverance proportionate to the inde- 
pendence once belonging to him and to his coun- 
trymen. So, too, the slaves were divided according 
to their lords. Some served the Roman, others the 
Italian, others still the provincial. Between one of 
these sets and another there were as great distinc- 
tions as between their masters. The bondman of 
the ruler would look down upon the bondman of 
the subject. Nor were these divisions the only ones. 
But they sufKce to show the impossibility of any 
united eiTort to right themselves on the part of the 
slaves. 

This being premised, we can appreciate the sepa- 
rate exertions that were made amongst the bond- 
men of the times. 

Many years had passed since the slaves of Home 
or of Italy had bestirred themselves. All that they 
had ever done, as it appears, was to join the stand- 
ard of some insurgent citizen or subject by whose 
offers of freedom they were naturally tempted. Some- 
times it was to get possession of the towns or ter- 
ritories where they were (piartered that they took 
up arms.^ Sometimes it was to storm the capi- 

< As in the instance related in toI. ii. p. 21. Later instances occur 
in Liv., xxxiii. 36} xxxix. 29. 
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tal.' The failure of these attempts, and especially of 
the last that had been made, left little desire or 
ability of renewing them. The slaves composed 
themselves to subjection throughout Italy. 

It was not so throughout the provinces. While 
nnuiy sp<»nt llieir lives in careless or despairing sub- 
mission, others were watching their opportunities for 
liberation. It so happened that the very class of all 
oUiers which secine<l <he most suited to resignation 
undiT the yoke set <he example of wide-spread 
rebellion. 

Sicily was crowded with slaves purchased from 
countries where oppression reigned. The Romans, 
profiting by the conquest of that island, had com- 
mitted the cultivation of their estates to bondmen, 
whom it was their interest to multiply as rapidly 
as they could. The greater the number of slaves, 
husbandmen or shepherds, the greater the income 
from the lands occupied by their masters. Nowhere 
was the increase of slaves more remarkable. No- 
where was Ihe treatin<»nt of the slaves more cruel. 
Many were so unprovided with food or clothing as 
to be obliged to depend upon what they could ob- 
tnin for themselves by robbery and murder. To this 
course the masters gave entire assent A proprietor 
of Fiima, by name Damophilus, was entreated by 
his naked bondmen to furnish them with clothes. 
" Well," he replied, " do they who travel through 
the country go bare, that ye cannot clothe yourselves 
with their garments ? " Whereupon, he ordered the 

° As in the instance rclntcd in vol. i. p. 248. Later instances occur 
in Liv.; XXII. 33; xxxii. 26. 

10 • 
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suppliants to be bound and scourged.^ To such an 
extent proceeded the violence of the slaves, thus 
goaded by their owners, that one, says the histo- 
rian, would have supposed the island overrun by ar- 
mies of freebooters.^ It soon appeared how danger- 
ous a training was this to give to the slaves4 Neg- 
lected by their masters, yet allowed to redress them- 
selves, they were animated to higher enterprises. If 
they armed themselves, they thought it should be 
for nobler deeds. It should be for nobler ends. 

Amongst the slaves at Enna was Eunus, by birth 
a Syrian. The Romans would have made him out 
to be fraudulent and brutal. lie makes himself out 
a man of very did'erent character. So unlike was 
he to most of his. brethren in bondage that they 
trusted to him as to one in favor with the gods. 
Believing himself to have the gift of prophecy, he, 
like other seers of antiquity, dabbled in signs and 
wonders. The goddess of his race, as he declared, 
appeared to him with the promise that he should 
one day reign. Nor was the vision disputed by 
those to whom it was related. While it added to 
the reverence with which Eunus was regarded by 
his fellow-bondmen, it appears to have made an im- 
pression even upon his master. There was a show 
of laughing away the pretensions of the slave. But 
they were not scouted as those of an ordinary bond- 
man.® 

To him the slaves of Damophilus, the proprietor 
already mentioned, repaired for counsel in their af- 

* Diod. Sic.,RcUq., xxxiv-v. 2. ^ Diod. Sic, as before, 2. 
38. * Diod. Sic., as before, 5 el uq. 
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/lictions. " Will the gods," they asked, " bear with 
ns, if we kill our master ? " " They will," answered 
Euniis. "And I," he added, " will be your leader." 
Four hundred, taking arms, made themselves masters 
of Kinia. The ouimges upon the inhabitants were 
such as men, themselves long outraged, would in- 
flict in achieving Iheir revenge. While the streets 
of the city mn blood, Eunuf<, in fulfilment of his 
prediHion, was declared king. lie sufTered the work 
of bnlchery lo continue. Such only, lie ordered, as 
can make arms for us, are to be left alive. 

Y<^t across the angry sky there were flashes of 
hunr.uiily. The maslcr of Eunus was slain. But 
they who had treated the slave with ever so little 
kindness were saved.^ While Damophilus and his 
wife fell a sacrifice to their infuriated slaves, their 
daughter was spared. She had been merciful to the 
bondman in his misery. lie was faithful to her in 
his triumph. A chosen band was selected by the 
insurgents to conduct the maiden in safety to her 
kinsmen at Catana.® 

Meantime Eunus had assumed the title of Antio- 
chus, a name renowned amongst all Syrians. Suit- 
nbh' mm were nppoinled his counsellors, amongst 
whom a (Jreck iiained AcIhcus nppears to have 
held the foremost rank.^ The number of the in- 
siirgeiils increased within three days to six thou- 
sand, exclusive of a multitude unprovided with any 
but the rudest weapons. What they aimed at be- 



^ Dio<l. Sir., ns l»cforc, 41. been rcgnrilcd ns quite nn important 

' Diod. Sic, ns before, 39. matter. Diod. Sic, as before. 42. 

^ His accession seems to have 
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yond deliverance and vengeance cannot be told. 
But it was no appetite merely for slaughter or for 
spoils that they sought to satisfy. They turned 
from forays and massacres to open the dungeons 
where their brotlicr-slaves were lying. Nor was it 
freedom merely from chains or from toils that they 
desired. They marched to meet the troops of Rome. 
Again and again they were victorious. So opened 
the Servile war.'^ 

It spread rapidly. At Agrigcntum, a Cilieian, 
named Cleon, took the lead of the insurgents. They 
were completely successful. All the hope remain- 
ing to the affrighted Sicilians consisted in the anti- 
cipated divisions amongst the slaves. It did not 
seem possible that Cleon would submit to Eunus, 
or that Eunus would give way to Cleon. But the 
leaders were of worthier degree than their adversa- 
ries allowed. No sooner was Cleon summoned by 
Eunus than he obeyed, as if the man, says the 
historian, had been his king. With him came five 
thousand followers. The whole number, in arms 
with Eunus, was twenty thousand. This was soon 
increased by victory to two hundred thousand. 

The elTect of the war in Sicily told upon other 
portions of the Roman realms.^* At Rome itself 
a conspiracy was hatched amongst some hundred 
slaves. A larger number at Minturnic, and several 
thousand at Sinuessa were on the move to liberate 
themselves when the authorities interfered. The 



w A. C. 134. Diod. Sic, as be- "scrvilis belli" In Verr. Act. u., 
fore, 16. V. 3. 

1^ " Contagio ista,** as Cicero says, 
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wave of insurrection rolled on to Greece and be- 
yond the islands of the -^gean to the Asian shore.^^ 

The alarm was general. But it was most keenly 
felt in Rome. The most rigorous measures were 
adopted to maintain order in the city and through- 
out the provinces. One of the Consuls was de- 
spatched to conduct the war in Sicily.^ But the 
apprehensions of the llomans were far from being 
immediately allayed. 

The war in Sicily had now been raging for up- 
wards of a year, A second Consul was sent to 
lake command of the ll(3man troops whose losses 
were beginning to be repaired. But not until a 
third Consul had reached the scene of action, in 
the third year of the war, could the Romans boast 
of any great successes. The slaves were not the 
only ones at that time engaged in the insurrection. 
They had been joined or aided by large numbers 
of the lowcT orders amongst the Sicilians.^* Bui 
the whole weight of the Roman forces was brought 
to bear upon the insurgents, and they sank. Cleon 
was mortally wounded in a sally from Enna. Eu- 
nus, after escaping with six hundred followers, 
was finally apprehended with but four in his train. 
He died in prison, leaving a memory that was only 
vilified by the foes whom he had braved for three 
heroic ycars.^^ The Consul refused a triumph on 

" Dioil. Sic, Rcliq., xxxiv-v. " A. C 134-133. Tdv up^avra 

2. 26. Tov tiov^Mov noXffiov — " The head 

i» »* Qiiiim opprimi ft prn^torilMis and front of the war.** Plat., Sail., 

non potiiissct, C Fiilvio Consult 36. I)iod.Sic.,Reliq.,xxxiv.-v. 2. 

mnndiitum est." Liv., Kpit. i.vi. 21 - 23. 

** Diod. Sic, Ilcliq , xxxiv.- v. 
2.48. 
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his return to Rome. It was too great an lionor, he 
averred, for the suppression of a Servile war.^^ 

It was in the midst of the agitation excited by 
the war that Tiberius Gracchus labored through liis 
tribuneshi)) and* died. The spirit of his counirymen 
towards their rising slaves may be inferred from the 
silence which he kept concerning them. He had 
promises for the Romans, sympathies for the Italians 
and the provincials who were suffering. But for the 
maddened slaves, Tiberius Gracchus showed neither 
sympathy nor promise. 

Unquietness continued amongst the slaves in Italy. 
One outbreak occurred at Nuceria. Another took 
place at Capua. A third, the most serious of all, 
was led by a Roman Knight, driven to desperation 
in conse(|uence of his passions and pecuniary dilli- 
culties. All which, as the chronicler remarks, served 
as preludes to the more formidable insurrection in 
Sicily." 

This was a second Servile war. Thirty years since 
the first had passed, when the Senate issued the 
edict already mentioned concerning the emancipa- 
tion of slaves belonging to any allied state. It was 
so zealously executed by Licinius Nerva, then the 
Sicilian Prostor, that a few days witnessed the libe- 
ration of above eight hundred bondmen. But here 
the good work ceased. The masters caught the 
alarm, not merely because they were unwilling to 
part with the slaves whom they had purchased from 
allied countries, but because they dreaded the insur- 

w Flor., III. 19. " Piod. Sic, Rcliq., xxxti. 2. 
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roction of those obtained from other sources. The 
Pnrior was persiiadtid or bribed to desist from the 
undertaking whieh he had begun. Instead of libe- 
rating the slaves fast tiironging about liis tribunal, 
he eontumcliously ordered them back to their chains. 
They took to their arms.^® 

The first to rise were the first to fall. But others 
rose, and, increasing to upwards of twenty thousand 
strong, defeated the Roman army near Morgantina. 
With clemency more striking than their courage, the 
victors spared all who sought for quarter.^^ 

The leader of the insurgents was a slave named 
Salvius. As if to account for his moderation, the 
Romans describ(»d him as nothing better than a flute- 
player and a pre<end(»d diviner. His followers, de- 
claring him their king, judged him more justly. He 
led them away from the cities, where " indolence 
and luxury," as he said, lay in wait for them, to 
brave the trials of the foray, the battle, and the 
siege. His military system was remarkable. Equally 
so was his civil system, if such it may be styled. 
Taking a name of note in the East, Tryphon, and 
establishing himself in the strong-hold of Triocala, 
he tniderlook to concentrate the resources of the in- 
surgents. 

Another leader had appeared, in the person of 
Athenton, a Cilician. He, too, assumed the royal 
title, with the declaration that he would soon be 
king of all Sicily.^'' Him Tryphon sent for, and 
imprisoned on his arrival. The followers of the cap- 

" A. C. 103. Diod. Sic , Rcliq., »^ M, ib., 3, 4. 

XXX VI. 3. *^ Id., ib., 5. 
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live readily yielded. Tryphon then addressed him- 
self to the fortification of his strong-hold and the or- 
ganization of his government. All that could make 
a monarch powerful or a people contented in the 
circumstances, appears to have been tried and car- 
ried out by the insurgent king.*^ The very freemen 
of Sicily joined his forces; some indeed, for pur- 
poses of rapine, but others, doubtless, for purposes of 
security.^ 

A new Pnctor took command of the Romans. 
The insurgents were presently defeated, but without 
any decisive consequences. Soon afterwards Try- 
phon died. Athenion, already libcniled and trusted, 
was declared the successor of the deceased king, 
lie held out for more than a year against two suc- 
cessive commanders from Uomc^ Itut tlu^ s(!cond 
of the two, Manius Aquillius, a colleague of Caius 
Marius, succeeded in crushing the insurrection. Athe- 
nion fell in conflict with Aquillius. The surviving 
followers were transported to Rome, in order to 
fight with beasts in the public amphitheatre. In- 
stead of contending as they were bid, they slew one 
another before the eyes of their focs.^^ 

Thus ended the second of the Servile wars, it 
had lasted four years.^ Nor did the flood subside 
immediately upon the closing of its soum^s. The 
leaders and the followers lay in death, l^it their 
memory remained to buoy up others to resistance 
against oppression. It was found necessary to for- 
bid the slaves of Sicily to carry arms.^ 

•1 Diod. Sic, Rdiq., xxxvi. 7. «* A. C. 103-99. 

« Id.,ib.,6, 11. 

« Id., ib., II. » Cic, In Vcrr. Act. ii., v. 3. 
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Neither did the Romans lose their impressions 
concerning the Servile wars. No contest in which 
thry had ever engaged seems to have struck them 
wiUi Ihc same shame or the same foreboding. No- 
thing could have been regarded as more threatening 
to their freedom than the triumph or even the re- 
volt of their bondmen. To share their liberty with 
others, so long as it was the libcTty of rulers, was 
e<|iiival(*nt to losing it. Tln'y could never have felt 
this more strongly than through the Servile wars. 
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THE ITALIAN WAR. 



** The causes of dissension .... were inflnito auU iinavoiiUible 

Rapine, outrage, murder, exacUonM, became universal. Connncn-c was inter- 
rupted ; industry stupended ; and every part of Germany rescmblud u coun- 
try which an enemy luid plundered and left desolate. The variety of ex|»c- 
dients employed with a view to restore order and tnuit|uillity, prove that tiic 
grievances occasioned by tliis state of anarchy hod grown intolerable. 

KonKimioN, Chaiiet K, }'itioof Socutjf m AiinyK, st^ct. iii. 

Another war was at hand. Another class of sub- 
jects were preparing to arm themselves for independ- 
ence. And again the Romans stood ready to re- 
fuse a division of their liberty. 

The privileges of a former period no longer suf- 
ficed to the Italians. They had forgotten the defeat 
of their fathers amidst the conquests which they 
themselves, in concert with the Romans, had achieved. 
They were rulers in relation to the inhabitants of 
the provinces. But they were subjects in rolarion 
to the citizens of Rome. They, too, would be citi- 
zens.^ Such as were lower in rank or in fortune 
would have their share in the bounties and the fes- 

^ Toirrou yiift Atf fu'iXtara iKvdi'- licconic tlimu;;li citiy.onsliip llic nil- 
fiovtf tjc tvl rCn)t avr'tKa f^ycuuvix crs, instead uf rcuiainin;; tlie sub 



uvtI vkhkouv ioufievoi. "For this it jccts of the Coramou wealth." App., 
was that they especially desired, to UcU. Civ., i. 35. 
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tivals of the metropolis. Such as were higher 
would have their part in its spoils and its glories. 

Five years had elapsed since the tribuneship of 
Saturninus,^ when the Consuls Licinius Crassus and 
Mucins Scajvola put forth a law by which a large 
number of Italian citizens were disfranchised.^ A 
measure like this, " not only useless," as Cicero 
wrote, "but pernicious,"* increased the heart-burnings 
already rife thron«i[hoiit Tinly. 

Four years afterwards,'* Marcus Livius Drusus, 
the son of the colleague and opponent of Caius 
Gracchus, entered upon the tribuneship. He had 
been on the side of the Senate during the sedition 
of his predecessor Satiirninus. Something, neverthe- 
less, had b<»en wlils|)ercd of his partiality towards 
the Italians, to whose great delight, apparently, he 
was declared Tribune. It seemed as if all parties 
claimed him for their own.® 

He, in return, appears to have asserted his ability 
to satisfy them all. To the Italians he first pro- 
mised his intervention in behalf of their long-deferred 
deniands."^ For the poorer class through Italy and 
at Rome, he proposed the distribution of lands and 
iiprain, together with the establishment of Italian 
niid Sicilian colonicrs.^ Then, turning 1o the ScMia- 

'•' A. C. 95. pcmiciosam rcipulilicrc fiiissc." Pro 

• The law, i1c8cril)ccl in Cic, Dc C. Com., i. See Tro Scxt., 13. 

OflT., III. 11, is more tersely <lesi|x- * A. C 91. 

luitctl ns "iirerrimfi dc civilnlc " ** Non tribunntns inodo vlriUiiJi, 

i|iiir»tio," ill the orntion IVo Hnlho, scd ipsiiis ctlnm scimtiis ntirtoritnte, 

*2\. See, nlso, the fmgmciit in IVo totiiisquo Itfili:e consensu." Flor, 

C. Com, I., with As(*onin.Vs Coin- iii. 17. 

mcntary. ^ Li v., Kpit. i.xxi. 

"• " I^fijcin .... viilro ron.stai*c " 1«1., ih. App., IJcll. Civ., i. .l.*;. 

inter onincs non modo inntilcm scd Another law, pcrhnps to please the 
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tors and the Kniglits, still quarrelling for the judi- 
cial tribunals, the Tribune waved his wand, and 
bade them mark how he would transform three 
hundred Knights into so many Senators, and from 
the united body call forth the judges of the Com- 
monwealth.^ << I have left nothing," he exclaimed, 
as if apostrophizing himself, " nothing but the dust 
of the earlh or the sky overhi^ad to \n\ givt^ii 
away ! " ^® 

Bat it was more than the liberality, much more than 
the presumption of Drusus could achieve, to bring 
harmony into the midst of his discordant country- 
men. His own smiles were soon exchanged for 
frowns. He threatened to hurl his brother-in-law 
from the Tarpeian rock.^^ He ordered one of the 
Consuls into custody.^^ Offended by the Senators, 
who had supported him as their champion,^^ he re- 
turned word, on being summoned to consult with 
them, that they must come to him.^^ 

This ineffable arrogance proved disastrous. An 
act of the Senate repealed his laws at one swoo]),^'' 
without the regret of a single party at Rome for 
their untinn^ly end. TIktc was little in tluun to 

people, concerned tho ndiiUenUiou n d^, yj,., ]|| i.vvi. 
of tlic silver eurreney. Tlin., Niit. 

Hist, XXXIII. 1,1. *'^ '*'*•« story of tho Cunsiir.s ul- 

» All this U uncertain. Drusus tcrculiou with the Senate auU of the 

seems to have intended only to fill Tribune's attack upon tho Consul 

up tho Senate for tho noiico from "»»|y ^^ "^^d in Cic, J)e Orat , in. 

the Kni<;hts, and to leave tho judi- ^» - » I'lor-i '!'• 17. 

cial powera cnlirclv with tho Sena- w Liv., Epit i.xx., lxxi. Tacit., 

!?."• ^^^\A^K'l "^"- 9;^' * ^^ » Ann., 111.27. Cic, l)e Orat., i. 7. 
Cic, Pro Kab. Tost., 7 ; Liv., Epit. u v i »r ^ « 

Lxx. The law, at all events, passed. ^*'- ***^^» ^^' ^' ^' 

Liv., Epit. LXXI. w •' Uno vcrsiculo." Cic, De 

w Flor, III., 17. De Vir. 111., Lcgg., ii. 0. Id., ib, 12, and Tro 

Lxvi. C. Com., I. 
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make the Italians lament their repeal. Yet it was 
to the Italians that he turned, it was by them that 
he was sustained, amid the indifference and the de- 
sertion of the Roinans.^^ 

A league had already been formed amongst the 
Italian leaders. Of this, Drusus was now chosen 
thf^ patron. Huch of the confederates Ihen look the 
vow of fidelity to him. " I swear," declared the Ita- 
lians, one by one, " to have tlie same friends and 
the same foes with Drusus, and to spare neither my 
own life nor that of my children or my parents in 
his service and for the good of my associates. 
And if 1 become a citizen by the law of Drusus, 
I swear to hold to Rome as my country and 
to Drusus as my greatest benefactor. And 1 will 
<*ommunicate this oath to as many of my com- 
panions as I can." ^^ The oath was followed up 
by energetic action. Secret meetings were eon- 
v(»ned by night. Armed crowds were asseml)led by 
day. Though tlie leaders of the association con- 
cealed their plans, their followers were trustful and 
determined. The city seemed, says the historian, 
to be besieged.^® 

But when Drusus appeared before the Tribes, per- 
haps with the intent of urging the admission of 
the Italians, he was received with such an outcry 
of indignation that he lost his courage and fainted 
dead away. After a short retirement, caused, as 
some said, by fear, ratlier, as is probable, by actual 



J« Veil. Pnt., II. 14. Diod. Sic, -^ I)io<l. Sic, Rcliq., xxxvii. 11. 
Kcliq., XXXVII. 10. *' rior., ill. 17. 

17» 
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illness in consequence of ovcr-excitcmcnt, he came 
forth again. Weary as lie was of tlic enterprise,*^ he 
was surrounded by liis Italians,^ who would allow 
him no rest until he should have carrii^d their enfran- 
chisement. The accounts of what followed vary. 
But it would appear that, while Drusus hindered his 
adherents from committing any bloodshed,^* he was 
himself the victim of assassins amongst his oppo- 
nents. Stabbed at his house, he fell, murmuring 
that the Commonwealth could not hope for another 
citizen like him.^ Few Romans grieved for his 
death or thought it premature.^ The Italians 
mourned him. They prepared to avenge him. 

Drusus was scarcely cold, when one of the suc- 
ceeding Tribunes, named Quintus Varius,^* came 
forward with a bill directed against all citizens who 
had secretly or openly favored Hid hopes of the 
Italians.^ The design of the bill and of the party 
to which it gave voice was not so much to put 
down the Italians, already appearing to be subdued, 
as to humble the Senators who had bided with Li- 
vius Drusus through the first movements of his tri- 
bunate. On the interposition of certain Tribunes, a 
band of Knights with drawn swords broke into the 
assembly, through which they easily forced the bill. 

1' See tlio story told by Scocca, neca (Ad Marc. Consol., IC) speaks 

De Brcv. Vit., G. of his mothers hearing his loss 

^^ Vull. I'at., II. U. '^ with ina^^nniiiiiiitv." 

••** Do Vir. III., Lxvi. App., *'** Further nniiicd llyhrida, hciiij; 

Deli. Civ., I. 3C. born of a Spanish mother. ** Vas- 

•ij i( Yir ganctissimus," says Vel- tus houio atque ficilus," says Cii-ero 

Icius Patcrcuhis, ii. 13. On tlio of him, Do Orat., i. 25. 

other hand, see Do Vir. 111., i.xvi. ^ App.. llell. Civ., i. 37 ; with 

^ " Matura ut ia tali discrimine which compare Val. Max., viii. 6. 

mors abstulit." Flor., iii. 17. Se- 4. 
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As soon as it was passed, several of the most emi- 
nent Senators were summoned to take their trial 
before judges pieked from tlieir adversaries the 
Knights.^* The chill cast upon the cause of the 
Italians was tempered by the insiglit which they 
obtained into the dissensions amongst the Romans. 

Amongst the most gallant of the Italian leaders 
was Pompojdius Silo, a Marsian. Such was his fa- 
miliarity with Livius Drusus that he had been re- 
ceived as an iinnatc of the Tribune's household. 
One day Silo came in with some friends to a room 
where the two nephews of his host, boys of from 
four to six years old, were sitting or playing to- 
g(!ther alone, instead of joining in their game or 
entering into their prattle with each other, the Mar- 
sian, fresh, (lerhaps, from some conference in which 
his leader had very likely disappointed him, ap- 
pealed to the boys, more solemnly than sportively : — 
" Say, now, that ye will entreat your uncle to have 
us iiKide free citizens!" The elder smiled and nod- 
ded assent. But the younger kept his peace, though 
asked a second time. Pompcedius then took him up 
as if to throw him from the window. But the 
child would make no promise of the assistance 
which the Italian pretended to desire. Setting 
down the boy. Silo remarked to the friends who 
had beheld the scene, how well it was for them 
that the little hero was still so young.^ This boy, 
stern and fc;arl(»s8 beyond his years, was Porcius 
Cato. His behavior is a strcnig instance of the Ro- 

•^ A|»|)., Bell. Civ., I. 37. 

^ Val. Max., iii. 1. 2. The whole story is told by Flatarch in 
hi) life of Cato, 2. 
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man determination to keep the Italians in subjec- 
tion. 

But there was an Italian determination on the 
other side. From the day when Drusus was mur- 
dered, the league of which he had been the chief 
had received large accessions. Despite divisions of 
race, despite divisions of party, there seemed to be 
hopes of a national confederacy amongst the Ita- 
lians.^ Even the liatins, or, as the historian may 
have rather intended, the whole Latin Nanie,^ 
more privileged in many respects than tlie major- 
ity of the confederates, entered into the league. 
So widely did it extend itself that scarce a town 
of the lowlands or a hamlet upon the mountains 
but was embraced within its bonds. The Marsians, 
— tlit^ir neighbors, the Tclignians, Frcntaiiiaiis, Afar- 
rucinians, and Vestinians, — northwards, the Picen- 
tians, — southwards, the Samnites, most eager of all 
to avenge the calamities of their forefathers, — far- 
ther on, the Apulians and Lucanians, — all these 
and more*^ united. Sad, however, was the distrust 
that compelled the confederate states to begin their 
enterprise by furnishing one another with hostages. 

Some information concerning a youth surrendered 
as a hostage by the town of Aseulum reached the 
ears of the Roman Proconsul. Hasty and imperi. 
ous, he demanded an explanation. Whereat he and 
all the Romans of the town were put to death.^* 
The news reached the Romans in the midst of 

••» App., Bell. Civ., I. 38. »» Li v., Epit. lxxii. App., Bell. 

»"Oinno l4itium." Hor., iii. Civ, i. 3U. 
18. But Uiis in oviUciiUy an exag- 
geration. *^ App., Bell. Civ., I. 38. 
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tlicir usual controversies. Had the earth swallowed 
the seven hills, had the Tiber swept the city down 
its swollen streann, the surprise would hardly have 
been more terrible. On the other hand, the league, 
with one bound, was up in arms. The massacre 
at Asciilnui, everywhere reported in frenzy, was 
\\\v. Hi<i;nal to Ihe Il^ilians that the hour of their 
deliverance had sounded.*^ 

A town in the mountain country of the Pelig- 
nians was selected for the capital of the league, 
and called by a new name, Italica.^^ It was not 
diflicult to raise or equip an army. No hut was 
so poor as to be without its weapon. The richer 
men, whose interests were most at stake, had un- 
doubtedly begun to collect a stock of arms some 
years or months before. Neither they nor their re- 
tainers would now be baekward to join the com- 
panies mustering in the name of Italy. The more 
hazardous operation was to form some common go- 
vernment; but this, too, was rapidly achieved. A Se- 
nate of five hundred members from the various states 
met at Italica to preside over the administration 
of general aflUirs, leaving each district or town, 
as is probable, in full control of its separate con- 
cerns.'^* Out of the Senate, apparently, or by its 
votes, two Consuls or Pnetors, together with twelve 
Lieutenants or Sub-Praetors, were chosen to con- 
duct the forces, the allied territory being por- 



^ " ATaliim nh Asculnnis orttnn." vioiisly and nftcnvnrds called Cor- 
VcU. rat., II. 15. So App., Bell, finiiim. 

Civ., 1.39. »* Sec the spiriM "Essai" of 

Prosper M<?rimc*c "sur la Guerre 

3» Stmbo, V. 4. 2. It was pre- Socinlc," torn. i. p. 139. 
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tioned out in two military divisions, one under each 
of the Prrotors.^ Poinpoidius Silo and Papius Mu- 
tilus, a Sanmite, being elected to the chief author- 
ity, assumed the command of their respective divi- 
sions without delay. With so much vigor did they 
urge the necessary preparations, that one hundred 
thousand troops were soon collected, besides the 
garrisons in charge of the different cities.^ A Se- 
nate-house and other public buildings were as speed- 
ily erected about a forum at Italica.^ The league 
was no longer a conspiracy, but a national war.^ 

Meanwhile, the factions at Rome were recovering 
from their first alarm, and uniting themselves against 
their daring allies. The charge of the impending 
campaigns was necessarily given to the newly-elect- 
ed Consuls, Lucius Julius Cossar and Rutilius Lu- 
pus. But as neither the one nor the other was 
any match for the fiery foes to be encountered, 
their lieutenants were chosen with peculiar care from 
amongst the ablest and the most zealous citizens. 
Marius and Pompeius Strabo served with others 
under Rutilius Lupus. Cornelius Sulla, of whose 
character we shall soon hear but too much, was 
amongst the number attached to Julius Cu^sar.^ 
The entire people turned out to bear every man 
his part.^ In addition, the Italians, not engaged 
in the league, were all impressed into the Ro- 
man service, while dericieneies in fonu^s or supplies 



^fi Diod. Sic, Reliq., xxxvii. 2. ^ App., Bell. Civ., i. 40. 

» App., Bell. Civ., I. 39. 

'^ Diod. Sic., Reliq., xxxvii. 2. *^ ** Saga populas sumpsit." Lir., 

s* A. C. 90. Bpit. Lxxii. 
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were quickly repaired by exactions from the pro- 
vinces.^* 

An embassy from Italica to propose the com- 
plaints and the resolutions of the leaguers was 
not even heard. " If the allies repent of their deeds," 
was the answer of the Senate to the application 
for an audience, " they may send us ambassadors : 
otherwise not." ^^ The people would have made 
the same reply, had the embassy addressed itself to 
the Tribes or even to the lowest populace. For all 
were of one mind in scorning the pretensions of 
the Italians. 

The men who had fought side by side against 
the stranger beyond the sea were now arrayed 
against one another, almost in sight of Rome. The 
war was called the Social, or that of the Allies. 
In reality, it was a civil war.'**'' To relate in full 
the deeds of blood on either side might be con- 
tributing to the history of madness. It would add 
nothing to the history of liberty. Yet we must 
pause long enough to see how these combatants 
fought for freedom, on the one side, and, on the 
other, for dominion. 

As the first year of the contest was closing, a 
.large body of Italians, commanded by Vettius Scato, 
one of their most noted generals, marehed north- 
wards 1o gather sotne rernforeements in Etrnria.^* 
Disappointed in Iheir ex|)ectations, in eonse(|uencc 
of the adhesion of the Etruscans to the cause of 

*'^ Liv., Epit. Lxxii. miis invidinm: ai vcrnm tnmcn vo- 

*2 App., Hell. Civ., 1. no. hiinii)«, illiid civile bcllum fiiit" 
*' " Socialc l^clliim vocctiir licet," 

sajs Floriis (iii. 18), "ut cxtcnuc- ** App., Bell. Civ., i. 50. 
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Rome, the allies turned into Piccnum, where their 
forces were most numerous at that time. Across 
their line of march there lay a Roman army of 
seventy thousand men, under the command of Pom- 
peius Strabo, then at the beginning of his consul- 
ship. ])ut the Ihiliiuis were ni^irly as slrong in 
juimlKTS,^' and the ctagcrnt'ss of Volliuu ScuU) to 
engage in battle, whetted by the endeavors of Pom- 
peius to make some truce or terms of peace, was 
shared by every soldier of his army. Notwithstand- 
ing, the spirit of the Italians failed them in the midst 
of slaughter ; and after their best men were stretched 
upon the field, the rest fled, disheartened and dis- 
ordered, amongst the mountains.^® It was midwinter, 
when snow, and cold, and want of food would ha- 
rass the pursuers as well as the pursued. But the 
Roman legions pressed forward, and at length over- 
took their wretched foes. Motionless they stood, as 
though determined to break through the lines of the 
enemy or else to surrender themselves in the ex- 
tremity of despair. Some w(T<i seen, as the Romans 
advanced, to be lying on the ground. Others stood 
firm, leaning upon their arms.**? Yet, as the pursu- 
ing party C4ime up, none stirred to kcc\) \Uvm oil' or 
to beg for mercy. For they were dead, all frozen 
stiff, as they had fled homeward. Yettius Scato, 
their leader, taken prisoner either in combat or in 
flight, was dragged by his captor before the Roman 



^ ^'Amplius Lx. ItAlicoram." *'' "Inmodum viventium." Oros., 
Veil. Pat., II. 21. V. 18. 

*• Oros., V. 18. App., Boll. Civ., 
I. 50. 
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general. Bat a slave who had hurried witii him 
drew out the soldier's sword, either at Scato's bid- 
ding or by his own impulse, and having stabbed 
his lord dead, slew himself, cxuUing that he had 
set his master frcC*^ 

Was dominion to be retained by means like 
these ? Would not its subjeets be exterminated ? 
Or was freedom thus to be won ? *® Would not 
its ])oss(»ssors be annihilated ? 

Th(* Uoni'.in ('Onsuln, ronlichMit in tlirmsrlves, but 
with little judgment eoneerning the valor of the 
allies, took the field only to be defeated. Rutilius 
Lupus was rout(»d and slain by the forces imder 
Vettius Scato ; and had it not been for Marius, who 
succeeded to the command, the broken army would 
have been entirely destroyed. Julius Ciesar, the other 
Consul, was several times worsted ; but by perse- 
vering spirit and the constancy of his troops he 
gained at last a victory.*^ This, together with one 
obtained by Marius over the Marsians,''^ and another 
achieved by Poreius Cato, the Censor's grandson, 
over some of the Etruscans,''^ composed the lloman 
triumphs. On the other hand, there was a large' 
list of losses on various scores besides the defeats 
of the year.^ The Italians were better off. But 

*■ Scncc, Dc Bcncf., iit. 23. ^ Lir., Epit. lxxiii. 

"Da mihi qiicmqiuim." exclaims si of whoso defeat, however, the 

tho philosopher, qui magninccn- p^^isc was Riven to Sulla, In^canso 

tiiw tloininnin Msrvarit! |,o ended the action which Manns 

« Sec the short fragment of Dion began. App., JJell. Civ., i. 43 a 

Cassliis (cxiii), m which a world ^. Liv., Kpit. lxxiii. 

of misery is descnbcd, or the ac- ... , « "ci . » 

count of the death of the Roman ^^^^ ^- »®- ■^*<'*'» "'• ^^• 

ofliccrs hv order of Tapius Mutilus. ** Liv., Epit, lxxiii., lxxiv. 

App., Bell. Civ., I. 42. Oros., v. 18. Flor, iii. 18. 

VOL. II. 18 
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they liad no sncli resources as those upon whicli 
the lloinans could full back. Neither hail they the 
concerted energies that hud always been aroused 
amongst the lloinans whenever their dominion was 
assailed. So the year clost^d dark on eith(!r side. 

At this crisis the surviving Consul, Jnlins C-usur, 
returned to Rome, instructed in the difliculties of 
the contest, and resolved to expound and to meet 
them before his countrymen. It would be hard, he 
may have said, to conijuer the Italians at all. It 
would be impossible even to resist them, if the allies 
hitherto faithful should on any account join their 
countrymen in rebellion. This did not need expa- 
tiation. When the Consul proposed, with the con- 
sent of the Senate, that citizenshi)), entire and com- 
plete, should be given to Latins, Etruscans, Canipa- 
nians, and whatsoever other states or towns there 
were still standing firm to Home, a law to that 
cflect was passed without the slightest appan^it 
controversy.'^ Some of the allies to whom the ofler 
of citizenship was thus wisely made declined it alto- 
gether, but with gratitude.^ Others, and the greater 
part, accepting it with joy, repaid it wilh more stt^ad- 
fast attachment. The eilect of the Julian law, as 
it was called after its author, was not confined to 
the faithful, but extended even to the hostile Ita- 
lians. These, indeed, it could not reach with such 
force as to disarm them. But it could convey such 

** 'IrdXtuTuv t\t TwV ^Ti h Tij ^ As llic Ilcruiicans mid tlic 
avfifiaxi{t itaiHifUvtwru^ ilvtu fruAirui'. Kc«4>uliluu;(. Cic, I'l-u jUuIIiu, b. 
App^ Bell. Cir., I. 49. Tlic law 
included all, natiro or naturalised 
Itallani, of tbo faithful. 
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whispers of citizenship as to make many hope for 
pcarc. 

The war continued.^ But the colors, to use the 
poet's words, with which the Italian loaders had 
impainted their cause, began to fade. Dissensions 
were weakening some. Others, instead of relying 
upon themselves, were seeking foreign aid/'^ None, 
liowcv(»r, could have been encouraged by the results 
of their imaidcd exertions. The defeat of Vettius 
Scato, at the beginning of the year, was followed 
by the fall of Asculum.^ It was found necessary 
to abandon Italica for the safer town of iBsernia 
in Samnium.**^ Yet the successes of the Romans^ 
were far from suflTicicnt to decide the contest. They 
had f(:iinrd iMiongh to be, generous, not enough to 
be unyic»l(ling towards their foes. 

Never did they more wisely conform to the cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed. In the army 
of the Consul Pompeius, before the engagement with 
the troops under Vettius Scato, a youth of seven- 
teen, serving his first campaign, was present at a 
conference between the Italian leader and the Con- 
sul's brother, Sextus Pompeius. The latter, as an 
old friend of Scato, came forward to luge his ac- 
ceptance of the proffered truce. "What shall I call 

•• A. C. 89. ring tlio second ycnr of the war, uro 

1^7 Siirli M tlio Attempted alliance related in App., BcU. Cir., i. 50, 

with Mithridatcs of Pontns, at that 52 ; Liv., Epit lxxiy., lxxti. ; 

time the nominal nlly of the Com- and Diod. Sic, llcliq., xxxvii. 2. 

nionwcnhh. Diod. Sic, Keliq., Those of Snllti, the lieutenant and 

XXXVII. 2. Tirtnal Rucccssor of the other Con- 

*" Liv., Kpit. i.xxvi. sul, are in App., ns heforc, 50, 51 : 

^ ])i<Ml. Sliv, lli.'Ii«|., xxxviT. 2. Liv., as hcforr, and lxxv. ; and 

*"'' Thr oxphiits of rompciiis J)io(l. Sic, as Ixiforc. 

Straho, one of tlie Consuls, du- 
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you ? " asked the Roman. " Your friend in will, but 
of necessity your enemy," replied the Italian. Long 
afterwards, when the youth was known throughout 
the world of Rome as Marcus TuUius Cicero, he 
repeated the story of the interview, adding that he 
had witnessed no fear and but little enmity betwixt 
the foes, for all that the allies were seeking, as he 
says, was not to deprive the Romans of Ui(*jr rights, 
but merely to obtain the same rights for them- 
selves.^^ Desire for reconciliation, on both sides, stole 
forth with soft-falling steps to save Italy from fur- 
ther desolation. The Romans conquered, and at 
the same time yielded. The Italians yielded, yet 
their demands prevailed.^ 

Before the snows or the green meadows could 
be tmmpled again by angry armies, Pompeius, the 
Consul, preferred a law to invest the people beyond 
the Po with rights like those previously Ix.'longing 
to the Latin Name.® Another law was brought 
up by Papirius Carbo and Plautius Silvanus, Tri- 
bunes, that all the Italians south of the Po, who 
would appear to make their claim within sixty 
days, should be admitted to the citizenship of llonic.'^^ 

• 

^^ Cir^riiilipp., XII. 11. those of Civcs, Lntiiii, ami I'crc- 

^•^ '* it:ili(;o ItcUo, <|iio 4|iiiilcin i;riiii. Tliu liixt division roinpriscd 

Romani victi:! uniictisqiii;, \\m ex- tliu ]toinuii.s and the Italians; the 

armati, qiiain inte^^rid univcrsU civi- sccoiul, these varions Jiatins in Italy 

tatcni dare malucrunt." Veil. Pat., and in the provinces ; and the third, 

II. 17. the provincials and all other aliens. 

*^ That is, the Jns I^itii, or, as The title of ninnicipality U'canu: 

it wa.s also called, the liatinitas. conunon to all, or almost all Ita- 

Tliero were other I^itin ciii/.ens, at Han towns and colonies, 

least in later times, under the innneji ^* ('ie., i'ro Airh., ;(. IVrhapH 

of Latini Coloniarii and I^atini Jii* tho previonslv mciitioned law gave 

nioni. The divisions of the Romans tho citizenship to those called tho 

and their subjects were henceforth Cupadani. 
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Agaiiist tills ilio Samnitcs and the Lticanians alone 
held out for revenge.® The rest of the Italians 
were satisfied with independence. Such was the 
viciory by which the conquered obtained tlieir ends 
as though they had been conquerors, while the con- 
querors gave way, almost as though they had been 
eoncjuered. 

So the Italians became citizens, that is, Romans. 
Yet Ihree hundred thousand of their number had 
perished.^ Nor did the citizenship, won at such a 
cost, bid fair to console them. For they were en- 
rolled in new Tribes,^ whose influence yielded to 
the preponderance of the old ones. The Romans, 
on their side, could not forget how their Senate had 
ordered the dead to be buried on the fields of battle, 
lest the lamentations of kindred or friends at home 
should overcome the resolution of the survivors.® 
Still less could they forget how they had given way 
to the demands of their enemies. 

Centralization was shaken. But it was shaken in 
such a manner as to rise more lofty and more pon- 
derous than ever. The dissensions at Rome were 
in(rreas(*.d. And it was from them tliat war was to 
swell, and despotism to triumph. 

** Wlio were virtually 8iibduc<l ^^ Of which the iinmhcr varies 

in the followinjr ycnr, when llicir from eight to fifteen. Anpinn (Jkll. 

cliicf, I'ompjvdiua Silo, was taken Civ., i. 49) snys ten. Velleius Pa- 

nnd slain. Ai>p , Ucll. Civ., i. 53. tcrcnlus (ii. 20) says eight. 
Diotl. Sic, Keliq., xxxvii. 2. 

"» Veil. Trtt, II. 15. " Ncc Anni- « App., Dell. Civ., i.43. 
bali«," exclaims Flonis (in. 18), 

" ncc Pyrrhi tanta vastatio ! " ' 
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WAR AT HOME. 



"Civilis Tulncra dextra.** 

LUCAMUM, I. 32. 



The season of decay was not without its eH'orts 
towards regeneration. A few years before the Ita- 
lian war, the Censors Doniitins Ahenobarl^is and 
Licinius Crassus expelled some Ijatin rhetoricians, 
on account of the corruption which they were sup- 
posed to introduce amongst their disciples.^ Not 
long afterwards, the Pnetor Sempronius Asellio en- 
deavored to subdue the tumults excited afresh be- 
tween creditors and debtors, by reviving the impos- 
sible law against interest. But it was far too lute 
to wear about upon these courses, and Asellio, at- 
tacked by an armed band while sacrificing before 
a temple in the Forum, was slain as though he 
had been the victim whom his gods required.^ Plau- 
tius HilvanuH, a Tribune of llie same year, and one 

^ A. C. 93. See the sinp^lar a reward for tlic apprehension of his 

edict of the Censors in Aul. (jell., innrdcrers, but the atlair was hushed 

XV. 11, and the cxphination whidi up and nothing was ever heard of 

Cicero has preserved in Do Orat, thciu. App., Bell. Civ^ i. 54. Liv., 

III. 24. Kpit. LXXiv. 

^ A. C. 89. The Senate offered 
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of the two whose law gave welcome to the Ita- 
lians, was more successful in his wiser designs. A 
law, bearing his name, committed the choice of a 
certain number of judges to each of the Tribes, 
in order, as it seems, to invest the Senators, the 
Knights, and vwrn the lower classes of citizens, then 
largely increased, with judicial authority.^ Another 
law of Plautius determined the punishment of sedi- 
tion or conflict as a public oflcncc.^ Could any 
such enactment have hehl fast, this one might have 
pres(*rvcd p(*ace and liberty yet a little long<»r at 
llome. JJut the waves rose. Laws parted ; free- 
dom and concord sank together ; and wild was the 
triumph of the tossing sea. 

At the close of the year in which Plautius la- 
bored,^ Lucius Cornelius Sulla, then at the age of 
fifty, was elected Consul. In him a youth of de- 
termined debauchery had been succeeded by a man- 
hood^ of determined ambition. Through both he 
had made himself the single object of his sacrifices 
and of his indulgences. How it fared with men 
beneath him, how with those around him, how even 
with the state above him, mattered not to Sulla. 
Whether Quojstor in the African or Lieutenant in 
the Northern wars, whether Praitor at Rome or Le- 
gate to the East, General against the Italians or 

« " Qimm primnm ScfiAtoros rum Lex Liitntin was either Mcnticnl 

Equitil>iifl Hoinmiis lope IMotin jiull- with or else confirinntory of this law 

cnrciit." C'i(% Tro C. Corn^ i. of rinutiiift. 

But Asronius snys in his commen- 5 y^^ A C 88 
tary, " Et qiiidain ctiam ex ipsa 

plcbc.'* * When, ns Drnmann says, — 

* *' Ad Riihitem onininm pcrtl- " Knnte cr sich von den Trinkgc- 

nct." Cic., Tro CicL, 29. The Ingeii auf." 
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Consul amongst the Romans, Sulla was always serv- 
ing himself first and himself last The line of those 
who sought their own glory rather than that of the 
state had begun before. Sulla begins the line of 
those who sought no other glory than their own. 

Between Sulla and Marius a burning enmity had 
long existed. Marius, as the older man, was in the 
way of Sulla. Sulla, as the younger, was erowd- 
ing upon Marius. When Marius had beaten down 
Jugurtha, Sulla pressed in to reeeive the surrender 
of the Numidian. When Marius had quelled the 
Marsians, Sulla eame up to obtain the praise of the 
vietory. Additional causes of opposition between 
the two are to be found in their opposing charae- 
ters. Sulla was as voluptuous as Marius was rug- 
ged. He was as eultivated as Marius was rude. He 
was as seeptieal as Marius was superstitious. 

Marius had not been a competitor for the consul- 
ship to which Sulla was chosen. 13ut after the 
election, he competed with the Consul for the com- 
mand of the war just then declared against Mithri- 
datcs of Pontus.7 It was given to Sulla. 

The abyss opened at his departure. " From a 
clear and quiet sky," wrote Plutarch, as anxiously 
as if he had lived in these distracted times, "there 
came a sound of trumpet so shrill and solemn that 
men were stupefied."® The sound was soon echoed 
upon the earth. In the eagerness^ of Marius to ob- 
tain the charge of the war with Mithridates, he per- 

» A. C. 88. The character of " Plut., Sull., 7. 
this new enemy will bo prcscntl/ * ** Inexplcbilis hononim Blorii 
touched upon. fames.** ];lor., iii. 21. 
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suaded the most eloquent ^^ of the Tribunes, Sulpi- 
cius Rufus, until then a strong partisan of Sulla, to 
bring forward a law that the citizens lately admitted 
into the new Tribes should be distributed over the 
five-and-thirty ancient Tribes, on equal footing with 
the ancient Romans.** Sulla was then halting in 
Campania to assist in the siege of Nola,*^ still in 
possession of the Samnite forces. There he received 
intelligence of the movement at Rome. Its object 
was no mystery to any, least of all to him. Were 
the Tribes once crowded wilh the new citizens, it 
woidd b(» ensy for Mariiis lo recall the C/onsul from 
the expedition on which he had departed. Sulla 
acconlingly hasiened back to Rome. 

He found his collengue, Pompeius Rnfus, as anx- 
ious as himself to resist the law proposed. But Sul- 
picius was more firmly supported than Sulla had 
anticipated. Six hundred armed Knights attended 
upon Ihe Tributie as a l)ody-gnard.*3 The city was 
packed with crowds from the country. Behind these 
threatening throngs appeared the form of Marius, 
dilated with exultation at the prospects of his pas- 
sionate old age. Sulla, nevertheless, was not so 
easily to be overawed. The consulship had seemed 
to him the seal of his preeminence. Nor had he 
any thought of wasting its authority, now that it 
was assailed. He and his colleague ordered a Jus- 

!« Cii'., nriit., nr.. '-• The mroiint of Vfllrins Vji- 

n Ain>., Jk'll. Civ., i. 55. (T. tcrrtiliiM (fi. 18) iH here, fuilowcd. 
Li v., Kpit. Lxxvii., where not only 

the new citixcns, but the frccdnien '^ riiit., Mnr.,35. Sulpirins j^nvc 

nrc mentioned. Another law pro- thoni the name of the Opposition 

posed the rccnll of the exiles under Senate. Id., Sull., 8. 
tho recent Varian law. 
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titium,^^ a sort of civil excommunication, in which 
both private and public business were suspended. 

This, however, served only as the aggravation of 
hostilities. Sulpicius, with three thousand men''' at 
his heels, attacked the Consuls, refusing to revoke 
their recent edict, in the open Forum. Pompeius 
fled. His son was slain. Sulla took refuge in the 
house of Marius, who, not so savage as to betray 
him, assisted his escape.^^ The resumption of affairs 
and the passage of the law concerning the registry 
of the new citizens, as well as of another law be- 
stowing the command against Mithridates upon Ma- 
rius, were the immediate consequences.^^ 

A fiercer triumph soon ensued. Full of rage, not 
merely that ho had been forced to yield, but that 
he had owed his safety to his hated adversary, Sulla 
returned to his army, panting for revenge. Two 
military Tribunes, sent to notify to him his deposi- 
tion, were murdered. With thirty-five thousand 
men ^® gained over to his cause, whatever it might 
be, but abandoned by every oflicer save one,^^ he 
began to march towards Rome. Against such a 
force there was no protection, even had Marius been 
prepared for the catastrophe at hand. Two of the 
Pnetors were sent out to delay the Consul's ap- 
proach. 13ut they came back with broken fasces 
and disordered robes, to tell how he was advancing, 
as he said, "to free his country from its tyrants."^ 

^* App., Bell. Civ., I. 55. sny App., Bell. Civ., i. 57, and 

^^ IMui , Siill., 8. riut, »iill., U. 

w Id., Mar., 35 ; Sull., 8, 10. ,„ . „ ,, ^. , .^ 

" App, Bcil. clv.. I. 56. '" ^PP- ^"- C'^» '• 5^- 



*• App., 

w Hut., 



Mar.| 35. Six legions, » Id., ib.; and Tint, Sull., 9. 
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Embassies of the Senate, others from Marias and 
Snlpicius, met with no bettor treatment. The worst 
was feared by Sulla's pariisans, who knew liis tem- 
I>er, as well as by his enemies, who knew their own 
helplessness. Marius, in a moment of frenzy, eallcd 
the very slaves to arms.^^ But he was not yet 
nervc*d to shed the l)lood of hi.s eonntrymen. The 
greater feroeity of Sulla prevailed. Trumpets blew 
in the streets. Swords were drawn at the doors. 
Nor until the day had been far spent in fight and 
butehery did the Consul spare the remaining citi- 
zens. 

He called an assemblage of the people, and to 
such as obeyed his summons he declared his wrongs, 
as well as the means whieh he saw fit to use in 
their redress. His colleague stood by, consenting 
and admiring. Nor had the Tribes, or the Centu- 
rias, whichever hnd been eonvt^ned, resistance to 
make ngiiinst the repeal of tlu^ laws (;nrried by Snl- 
pieius. He, together with Marius and all the jirin- 
cipal pnrtisnns of boih, ree<»iv(*d sentence of ])ro- 
scription.''*^ One generous man th<Te was to defend 
the fallen. He was Mucins Scojvola, an Augur, and 
formerly a Consul,^^ who now avowed, in defiance of 
Sulla's menaces, that he did not hold his old blood 
so precious as to save its last drops by consenting 
to the outlawry of Caius Marius, the preserver of 
Rome and of all Italy.^* Marius fled, through hair- 

^ App., Bell. Civ., 1. 58. ^ Apparently the uncle of him 

" Pint., Siill, 10. App., Belt. Miiosc Inw ngninst the Itnlinns is 

Civ., I. CO. The nccotint in the nicntioncil in the foregoing cbnptcr. 

preceding section of Appinn in 

not trustworthy. Cf. Liv., Epit. " Vol. Max., iii. 8. 5. 

LXXVII. 
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breadth escapes,^ to Africa. Sul|)i(*ius was betrayed 
by one of his own slaves, and put to death.*"^ 

Sulla was not yet the absolute master of Rome. 
Notwithstanding the terror inspired by his sangui- 
nary triumph, the spirits of the eitizens generally re- 
vived from day to day. So that when he commend- 
ed certain candidates to their choice, they elect- 
ed others whom he especially disapproved. There 
were other events, such as the murder of his recent 
colleague in the consulship,^ to cause him anxiety. 
lint consulting himself wiUi an oath of iidrlity from 
his successor, Conu^lius Cinna, Sulhi departed upon 
his long-delayed expedition to the East 

Even before he went, the fidelity of his successor 
failed.^ Nor was Sulla more than out of Italy, 
when Cinna came forward to urge the recall of the 
proscribed, and the reenactment of the law con- 
cerning the new citizens. He was opjiosed by Ihe 
other Consul, Cneius Octavius, a man of little pre- 
vious repute,^ but preferred by Sulla as one of his 
most capable followers. On Cinna's appearance in 
the assembly, with partisans secretly armed, Octa- 
vius was so well prepared for the same tunmlluous 
course as to be able to drive his colleague, with his 
adherents, not only from the Forum, but from Rome.^ 
Cinna was then deposed. 

But the example of Sulla's return was fresh. The 



** ScoPlut., Mar., 35-40. of rompcius StrulK). Aj.p., Bell. 

^ App., Bdl. Cir., i. 60. Plut., Civ., i. 63. 

Sull., 10. ^ riut., SiiU., 10. It was now 

^ Pompcias Hufus was slain by A. C. 87. 

the soldiers of whom he was about ^ Cic, Bmt, 47. 

to tftko command, at tho instigation "^ App., BelL Cir., i. 64. 
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soldiers serving in Campania were quickly gained 
by Cinna. Other troops swelled his array. lilxiles 
and adventurers and most of the country folk gath- 
ered about their Consul, as they called Cinna. Ma- 
nns came over from Africa to join him, with the 
title of Proconsul.^* Qnintus Sertorius, the bravest 
and llie wisest man in Cinna's camp, advised in vain 
that Marius should not be received.^ But the pas- 
sions springini* like armed monsters from the sow- 
ings of the lust half-century were destined to have 
their way at Home. 

Meanwhile the city was hastily fortified. Sundry 
measures for arming its willing, and conciliating its 
unwilling^ defenders were rapidly executed. After 
various manccuvres between the hostile parties, Oc- 
tavius, the Consul, with his colleague in Cinna's 
place, Cornelius Merula, marched forth, at the head 
of all the forces which they could coUedt, to offer 
battle. Their ranks, however, were soon so thinned 
by desertion, and their counsels so baflled by discord 
amongst their partisans, that there was no other 
course for M(»rula but to resign,*^* and none for Oc- 
tavius but to acknowledge Cinna as his colleague. 
Marius was the victor. The old man, hot with ire 
that would have ill befitted the youngest blood, 
halted an instant without the gates, in order that 
the sentence of outlawry upon him might be re- 



■^ App., JJoU. Civ., r. 05-07. iiinilo to gain over tlio lately onfrnn- 

Vcll. I'at, II. 20. Liv.j Kpit. cliiscd Itulians. 

LXXIX. 

*^ riiit., Scrt., 5. '* See the noble manner of his 

** JJv , Kpit., Lxxx., whence it rcsignntion in Diod. Sic., llcliq., 

seems that Fomo special eflfort was zxxviii. -xxxix. 3. 

VOL. II. 19 
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pealed. Presently, too impatient to wait the vote of 
tlie people, he pressed on to do liis work of wrath 
and slaughter. 

It can be the desire of no Christian reader to 
hear the groans of the dying or the curses of the 
murderers. The violence of which Snila had been 
guilty was sure to produce a reaction more violent 
still. So the swords that had put his adversaries 
to flight were now thrust back into the breasts of 
all favoring him or inimical to them. During five 
days and nights the massacre continued. Scrtorius 
alone entreated mercy,^ while Octavius was mur- 
dered in his consular chair, and such as Lutatius 
Catulus or Cornelius Merula were compelled to die 
by their own hands. Cinna was (.entirely un<lcr the 
control of Marius, and ATarius was as entirely un- 
der the control of passions too fiendish to bear with 
a moment's humanity.^ At his own command, he 
was proclaimed Consul with Cinna. Eighteen days 
afterwards,^ he died in remorse, deserved, indeed, 
but fit to be commiserated. 

An interlude of nearly four years elapsed between 
the acts of this tragedy, in which the death of Ma- 
rius really formed the next preceding scene to the 
return of Sulla. Men held their l)reuths in awe at 
what they had beheld, and in more awful terror at 

*"i I'liit, Scrt, 5. IIo iu»t only i.xxx; Vtll. l*;it., il. 22; j\|>|)., 

ciilrcnh'il, Itiil |iiiiiislini Nuiiiu of lliu Itril. Civ., i. 71-71; IMiil., Mar-, 

iissa.ssiiis, swonl in liand. 42-4*1 ; Klor., in. 21. tSnIla'.s jtrt)- 

** "NoniMi.s'i lii|Mifanu'liiosl»nma jicrly wiis ilcslniyrd or (onliijonUMl, 

gli n};nLlii intruso nell' ovilo, conic iind liis uifc anil cliildivn were 

lo spictato Mario cstcmiinava i cit- obliged to liy fur their lives, 
tadioi." Vcrri, Notlc Rom., Coll. 

III. The horrible details arc in " A. C. 86. He was scvcntj-one 

Cic, Dc Orat.| iii. 2, 3 j Liv., Epit. years old. Plut, Mar., 45. 
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what was yet to be enaeted in Rome. If a band 
of inferior performers were allowed to keep posses- 
sion of the stage, it was beeause they who looked 
on wcrr. niHier gazing brhiii<l Ihc scenes, watching 
the movements of that fiMirful form at whose reap- 
pearaiKtc it was frit that not the stage only, bnt 
the whole ani])hitlieatre, wonhl swim in blood. A 
cabal, as it might be called, composed of Cornelius 
Cinna and a few men like him, Valerius Flarcus, 
I'apirius (!arho, Cains Norbanns, Scipio .Asialicns, 
and Cains Marins, the a<lop(ed son of the departed 
warrior, held fast to the oflices of the Common- 
wealth."** Choosing themselves by their own procla- 
nmtions, they declared their edicts in the face of a 
palsird people.^ Ibit in spile of laws, elections, 
and evni iMiinrrouH fl>rc^^ nisrd and krpt on foot, 
it was impossible for such a usurpation to endure. 

Meanwhile, the miseries inflicted upon Rome by 
her own citizens were outdone by the barbarities of 
which her soldiers were guilty towards her Eastern 
provinces and enemies. Three years of mingled 
nnird<Ts and umtinies, victories atid devastations, 
had brought ihr. war with Mithridates and the on- 
slaught upon (Jrecce and Asia Minor to a dismal 
closc.^'^ Without tarrying to complete tln^ arrangc- 



•* Tlir rlirofiolo^y of llicsc yrnn nn»l Carl>o Consul* ; ovcrtlirown by 

i< cnoii'Ji for their lii'Jtory. A. C. Sulln. 

Sfi: I'iium (Niiikii), (ir«t willi Mn- •"" " Tcm|»onf»ii< ii< »nii'nM iiif^r 

rlii^, n»nl next with VnlrriiH Klur- prnfi'rtioiicm mlitntnf|u<' l#. Sii1l.fi 

cii«. HTi (Mniin nn«l ('nrl»oOn«uN. xiiic jiin* fiiil ct «inc tilU <li^iiitAte 

84: ('iniia nn«M!nrI»<>, njjniii ; Cinun ir<<|>ulili«n.'' 'J'Ii'k \% l^H-vm'n nr- 

licing sljiin. ninl ('nrl»o nMitrnnin^ count (Unit., CI), niul lie livcil 

Role C'Ott«til. P.! : Norlmnii^ tnnl lliroii^li ' llnxe tiiiic«i.'* 

Siijiio Coii'^nl'!; Carlio rnMt»ii<iil. *• l*en«X5 WiH »iin«le A C. S4. 

Siillai InmN in Ititly. 82 : Mnriits App, Jlcll. Mitlirid , Ti-'i, !>M. 
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ments which the peace rc(iuircd| Sulla began lo 
move, with all his most trusted soldiers, home- 
wards. The time was come for war to be renewed 
at Hume. 

Sulla had waited only to make his victory sure. 
While the life-long devotion of his soldiers liad 
been gained, the power of his antagonists had crum- 
bled away, leaving them and the whole body of his 
countrymen exposed. Some time before he actually 
started on his homeward march, he wrote from 
Athens to inform the Senate of his intention to re- 
turn for the reparation of his private injuries and 
the condemnation of the public crimes.*^ When 
ambassadors, in consequence, hurried to him from 
the Senate, he answered briefly and bitterly to their 
interrogatories, that the friends *3 with him in exile 
must bo reinstated in their possessions, but that 
even then he could never be on any terms with 
the perpetmtors of the enormities by which he and 
his adherents had been outraged.*^ Such replies 
were like the frosty gusts of winter to those to 
whom they were borne. The remaining adherents 
of I heir fust approaching foe were niuH.sai-.n'd.^* The 
very temples of the gods were plundered to pay the 
troops^ to stand in the way of Sulla's soldiers. 
But the year soon closed in submission. The con- 
(jueror, by whose side were gathered many of the 

" A pp., Bell. Civ., I. 77. " App., Bell. Civ., i. 88. Of. 

*^ His camp wiu full of fugitives 5G; I.iv., Kpit. lxxxvi. 

of the higher ranks, "major para ♦^ Val. Max., vii. C. 4. 200,000 

nobilitatis."' Veil. Tat., ii. 23. So men were at one time in arms. 

Plut., Sull., 22. Veil. Tat., ii. 24. Sulhi had 30,000 

** Liv., Epit. LXXXIY. App., or 40,000. Id., ib., and App., BcU. 

BelL Ciy, i. 79. Ciy, i. 79. 
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most illustrious and tlic most promising of his coun- 
trymen, Metcllus Pins, Crassus Dives, and the youth- 
ful Cncius Pompeius Strabo, took possession of 
Rome.^« 

Tlio final balilc at the gates was fought with the 
Sauniil(*s,'*" who Iiad vainly ho[Mvl lo find some room 
for victory anunigst foes so sundered. Within the 
walls, and at the sunniiit, so to speak, of the whole 
ciiy, Ihe C-apiioI, some tim<; Ix'fore destroyed by 
fire,^^ now lay in ruins. It was through this butch- 
ery of ihe last Italians in arms and to the blackened 
temple of his own Rome, that Sulla wended his 
way, begirt by bloody men and inspired by horrible 
resolves. His victims shuddered at the aspect of 
the lion-fox, as they styled him.^^ lie called him- 
self the Fortunate/"^ 

That night, according to his own confcssion,^^ he 
could not sleep. The visions of his darkened cham- 
ber were soon the realities of the overshadowed city. 
Calling the Romans into the Forum, he declared 
that he would b(» good lo Ihem if they obeyed him, 
but that not one of his enemies would be spared.^*^ 
The threat was thoroughly fulfilled, and not in 
Rotue alom*, but ov(t nil Italy. 

If we turned away from the fury of Marius, we 
ought scarcely to hint the atrocity of Sulla. Every 

*<* Afrtolliis wns tlir* son of Afn- Imil to fi^Iit lH>t1i n fox nnd a lion in 

rmA\<t o|i|M)ii(Mit, Mclclliis Ntiniidi- Sulla. IMitt., iStill., 28. 

cits; roiii|.eiiis or, iis wc mil him, ci .. irdix." Veil. Tat, ir. 27. 

rompcv, of roiiipcms Stmbo, the j^^^ a. C. 82. 

Consul in tlio Itiiimn >Var. ,, . ,„ . r, 

*^ Veil. Put. II. 27. ^V- 1 1"^'» -A.n Sen. etc., torn. 

« App., Ucli. Civ.,!. 8.3. ^^- P- '^■'. ^«*- I^ciskc. 

*' It was Cttrbo who said that ho *2 App., Bell. Civ., i. 95. 

10* 
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vice lliat lie had, wheilicr of luxury or avarice*, or 
cruelty,^ was let loose. Ninety Senators, firteeii of 
consular rank, and twenty-six hundred Knights were 
slain or exiled, besides those fallen in actual war, 
the more than one hundred thousand Roman and 
Italian youth whom the historian numbers.^^ Eight 
thousand prisoners fell in a single massacre.^ 
Whole towns were fined, dismantled, or sold.^ Into 
every sheepfold^^ there was an irruption, and in every 
den of the fiercer amongst the vanquished there was 
a deadly conflict. Whatever appetite the victors 
had for blood or for booty was amj)ly glutted.^ 
Nor did the destroyer stay his hand, until he found 
that he was leaving none to be plundered or mur- 
dered at a future day.^ 

'^ " Tnum pcslifcronim vitio- *7 "Et miscRu inaculuvit ovillii IJo- 

nim," says Circro, who, tlioiij,'li J"5»^." Kui an., ii. ij»7. 

yoiiii*;, knew Sullu well, " liixtiiiiu, Any oiio who would sup full of 

avaritiiP., cnulelitatis inagi.stcr fuit." IioiTura may turn to Liv., Kpit. 

Dc Fin. Bon. ct Mai., in. 22. lxxxviii. - lxxxix. ; Tlut., 8ull., 

^^ App., Bell. Civ., I. 103. Eu- 30 - 33 ; App., IJcll. Civ., i. 94 - 96, 

ti-opius (v. 9) says raoi-o. " No dici 100, 101 ; Veil. Tut, ii. 28 ; Vol. 

quidem opus est," says Cicero (In ^lax., ix. 2. 1. 

tat. Ill 10), " quanta diminutiono „ .. jj . „ . • „,„„j. 

c.v...m et quanta calam.tato rc.pub- f^j^ ,,„„ 's„i|P omncs suis^divitiU 

«Liv.. Epit. LxxxTin. Cf. ""l''""'" Sail., Cat, 51. 

Plut., Sull, 30. ^ " Vivcrc aliquos dcbcrc at ca- 

^ Flor.jiii. 21. App., BcU. Civ., sent quibus imiHsrarcut.'' Flor.,111. 

1. 96. 21. 
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DESPOTISM. 



"A t^Tant is one irhow li^t \% his iaw.** 

Fi;r.i-Ki:, Pm/nme /5f/»l<, XVtt. 

FnoM out the wars, Srrvilo, Italian, and Roman, 

tli:il Ii:mI hrru foMi^lil. :un1 \vi»ii, llicTO rose* llir il<rs- 
|Milisni (»r iUr. Iiiial viclorJ Siilhi liad Uvvw \hv lirst 
to <lo l»atll(^ ; lie was llic first to wield authority for 
hiiiisrir alone. 

Absolute |>ower of life and death was conferred 
upon him by the Senators whom he spared from 
slaui^htcT. At the same time his previous acts were 
ratifir<l as having cMnanatrd from the same irrespon- 
sible* authority.' This did not satisfy him. lie 
chose to Ik» named Dictator, with power not merely 
of life and death, but, as the biogmphcr phmscs 
j<, "fif confiscation, colonization, building and de- 
r.lroying <iii«*s, laking away and giving kingdoms." •'' 
III oIImt words, Sulla det<Tmin(*d to be mastcT not 
only of Rome the city, but of Rome the world. 
lie was of course gratified. The Senate appointed 

' " Viritiii nniil'< iiiM-rtnlcm in • C'lr^ Do I^. Agr., ill. S. 
iloniinntitincm vcrtcniiit.'' Tac, 
llUt, I1..1S. • Hut, SalL, 33. 
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an Iiiterrcx, Valerius Flaccus, who carried iliroiigli 
the measures considered requisite. He was rewarded 
by the mastership of the Knights.* 

tio Sulla was confessed to be supreme. Jiefore 
the rostra stood his equestrian statue, bla/ing with 
gold and inscribed to the Fortunate Victor.^ Through 
the Forum and upon the Capitol, amongst the tem- 
ples and the gathering-places of the city, were seen 
the guards and the lictors of the Dictator. Living 
or dead, the emblems of his sovereignty filled the 
city full. 

The aristocracy, or what was left of it, profc\sscd 
to regard Sulla as their chani])i(>n.'' Some, like ATe- 
tellus, Crassus, or Flaccus, would declare the neces- 
sity of having a single ruler.^ Others, like the 
young Pompey, would feel a certain degree of pride 
in serving a chief so triumphant as Sulla. What- 
ever show might be made of voluntary adherence to 
the Dictator, the reality was indispuUdjle. The sub- 
mission of his adherents was as involuntary as that 
of his opponents. 

Opponents were very few.^ Such as had not been 
slain were generally dishearlened. Porciu.s Cuio, 
now nine years older than when he slighted the me- 
naces of Pompicdius Silo, asked, on beholding the 
monstrous cruelties of which Sulla's house or its 
neighborhood was the hourly scene, why, if others 
feared, he was not himself armed to kill the tyrant 

* App, Bell. Civ., I. 100. cogclmt, un us omnia potcrat." Cic, 

6 III, ill., I. 97. IVo Scxt. Kosc, 48. 
^ " Egregic auctoritato nobiliUi- 

tis dcfonsus." Val. Max., ix. 2. 1. " Sco App., Boll. Civ., i. 97} 

7 ** Duin neccsse crot, resque ipsa Diou Cuss., Frug. cxxxvii. 
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and deliver Rome.® A young man, some years older 
iliJin (/jito, alrcNidy one of ilie priesthood, and mar- 
ried to a daugliter of Cornelius Cinna, was ordered 
to put away his wife, as of a blood displeasing to 
the conqueror. But tlic youtliful husband refused; 
and though deprived of fortune and office, as well 
as obliged to hide himself from assassination, he 
neither yielded nor sought for pardon. His kindred, 
however, all of the highest rank, entreated Sulla in 
his behalf. The Vestal Virgins, whose privilege it 
was to intercede for the condemned, likewise be- 
songlit that he might be forgiven. Sulla finally gave 
way, declaring, as he did so, that there were many 
Mariuses in the Julius CoDsar whom he spared.^^ It 
was more than the resolution of boys or youths 
could aciiieve, to right tlieir shattered liberties. It 
was more than that of men could do, as we shall 
find on reading the cflbrts made by them. 

Th<» diclaiorship lasted nearly three years.^^ Only 
the first few months were spent in wreaking ven- 
geance. The succeeding months and years were 
employed in measures to prevent the fallen from 
risiiis^ to vengeance in their turn. 

Immediate reaction was impossible. The pro- 
scribed were excluded from all opportunity of reco- 
vering fortune or authority .^^ Such of their friends 
as had been spared were lost in submissive dread. 
On the other hand, the factions supporting the Dic- 

' riiit, Cat. Min., 3, A. C. 82, nnd continued throogh 

/•^ Suet, C. J. Cfus, 1. riut., 11^^^^ ®« *^ *»^« commencement 

^'"'*'''- »'^ i.iv., Kpit. Lxxxix. Veil. 

^^ It began towards tho close of Fnt., ii. 28. 
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tator were biioycd up by tli<5 rewards recieived from 
him. Especially had his troops been recompensed. 
In th(;ir hands were the fairest portions of llaly.*'* 

SuUa was not content with temporary security. 
He aspired to create a system which should endure 
not only while he lived, but after he had died. 
With this view, he undertook to reform, as he would 
have said, the laws and the institutions of the Com- 
monwealth. 

His reform, to adopt his expression, appears to 
have begun with the criminal law. The alterations 
introduced into this branch of the Roman code were 
of great importance in themselves,^* as well as of 
signal influence, as may be supposed, in promoting 
the order wisely conceived by the Dictator to be 
indispensable to his supremacy. 

It was equally necessary that the political forms 
of the code should be remoulded, in order to co(^\ist 
with the mighty substance of the dictatorship. No 
one, according to Sulla's laws, was to be elected Prie- 
tor without having passed the cpuestorship, or Con- 
sul without having held the pnetorship.^^ The lower 
ofliccs being fdied with the proper instruments, the 
higher* were sure to be held by serviceable indivi- 
duals. To prevent his creatures from becoming too 
powerful, Sulla, by another law, forbade the reelec- 

1^ Twcuty-tlircc li'^^ioiis, acconl- all iiiailo tlic siiltjocts of new cimct- 

in;; to A|»|»., Hell. Civ, i. KW); Imt incuts. Sec any full Imlex Lc^iim 

forty-seven, aceoiiling to Liv., Kpit. to Cit-ero ] or Dnimanu, (iescliiciitc 

Lxxxix., were l\u\i |>rovi<le(l for. Kouis, vol. ii. pp. -tSi'i it sn/. 

^* (■oneeniin;; llie ciindnet of hi- •' App., Hill (^iv., i. lOiK Tliis 

als, as well as llie erinies fur wliieli was a n^vival t>f a I'onner law. 'riie 

tliu triiils wero licM. Murder, poi* nuuiber of I'nctors was incrvuited 

.sonini^, extortion, forgery, fulso wit- to eight, und that of Qua);ilord to 

iiess, household expenses, etc., wero twouty, by Sulla. 
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lion of any person to the same magistracy witliin 
iv.n years of his first term.*® Some of the great oflTi- 
ces, like llie censorrihip,'" were left unfilled. Others 
were altered. The tribunate was completely meta- 
morphosed into a post occupied by members chosen 
from the Senate,^^ with restricted rights of interces- 
sion,'^ and with abrogated powers of legislation/'*^ 
To hold the office, even in this mutilated state, was 
a bar upon pretension to any other ofllce thereafler.^* 
The Tribes were next degraded by the admission 
of ten thousand freedmen, to whom the Cornelian 
name 22 wns given as to so many clients of the Dic- 
tator ; while the privileges of legislation and trials, 
once belonging to the assembly, were transferred to 
the Centurias.2^ The Senate and the priesthood 
were more favorably treated. The number of Au- 
gurs, Pontifis, and probably Decemvirs of the Sibyl- 
line Books, was increased to fifteen in each college, 
to which the right of choosing its own members 
was Ihen restored.^ To the Senate was granted 
new legislative power,^ at the same time that 
its old judicial authority was recovered from the 

'" A|»p., Ucll. Civ., 1. 100. Also hniimir Ik twp tV,iioTCiv 'nf^tt; tH vn- 

nn niu'iciU lain*. fmy)T^}jifin'a fivptwc A'^^ro, " TJint 

" Ajiparently nt least, if wc tnko he miglit linvc ten thoiisnnd Triljcs- 

('irrrf>'i cofiiplmnt (In Cji*c. Divin., men to fulfil liis commands." 

3) :is liKinl. '•» Sec note 20. The Trilics, 

^^ App , IJcll. Civ., I. 100. Sec liowcvcr, retiiincil Rome of tlicir 

Suet., Au^M 10, 4.'i; and Dion elective powers. Cf. App., licll. 

Cnss., i.iv. ;J0. Civ., i. 59, and Cic, Pro. Dom., 

" Cir., l)c lii'CTj., III. 0. Com- 30. Tlic Ccntiirins could not net 

pare (*:v»;rtr'j» Commentaries on the without the previous consent of the 

Civil War, i. .'>. Senate. 

'^* Cic, lor. cit., and IVo Cluent., ^* Li v., ICpit. lxxxix. Serv. ad 

40. I-.iv., Kpit. i.xxxix. -^n., vi. 73. Dion Cass., xxxvii. 

-* Aston, in Cic., Pro. C. Com., i. 37. 

'-« Aj)p., IJcU. Civ., I. 100. 'Ofl-wf 25 App., Bell. Civ., i. 59. 
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Knights,^ who, as a faction, were W(*llni^1i over- 
whelmed. All the principal magistracies, moreover, 
were to be held by Senators. It was natural that 
a body, spared or created ^7 by the Dictator, should 
be clothed with sufllcicnt authority, not so much to 
sustain as to obey him. 

In the same continued determination to maintain 
his own power, Sulla framed his laws respecting the 
provinces. On the arrival of a new chief magistrate 
in his province, his predecessor was enjoined to de- 
part within a limited ])eriod, although his commis- 
sion was to last him on his journc^y home.'-^ Dur- 
ing odice, the governor was prohibited from heading 
his army out of his province, or from abusing his 
nearly absolute authority within it.^^ The provincial 
cities were likewise restrained in the custom of scald- 
ing embassies to chant the praises of their retiring 
governors before the Senate.^ With these precau- 
tions, Sulla would have blocked up the way of the 
ambitious from dominion in the province to domi- 
nion in the metropolis. 

Such was the legislation by which Sulla hedged 
round his dcspotism.^^ What he thus ordered by 
law, he supported with all the force at his command. 
Amongst his train was Lucretius Ofella, who had 



'-» Veil. Vat, II. 32. Tac, Aim., »» Cic, In Vison, 21. 

XI. 22. »" III., All. Div., III. 10. 

-' Tlireo liiiiidntd wnx) rai.sinl ^' 'I'liu ojij wriirr, Julius Iv\mi- 

from his followers aiiiunj; the pcraiitiuM, hie the iriilh, pcrhaiii 

Knights. App., UoU. Civ., i. lUU. with Salliist's aid, in his Oimscu- 

Liv., Kpit. Lxxxi.x. They may lum Do licllis Civilibus, when ho 

have been oloetcd, on his iioiniua- said uf Sulla, '* V)i rciiipiihliiaiu 

tion, by tho pconlo. Yindicotam iion reddidit legibus, sed 

^ Cic, Ad. l)iY., I. 9, III. 6. ipso possedit." Cap. y. 
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clcBerted the faction of Mcirins, and had since done 
great Hervice to Sulla. On presenting himself, how- 
ever, as a candidate for the consulship without hav- 
ing taken the preliminary steps to reach that oflice, 
Ofclla was immediately commanded to desist from 
the canvass. He dared to disobey. Whereat the 
Dietjilor, sitting in state before a temple in view of 
the Forum, sent down a Centurion to slay the pre- 
suming candidate before his eyes. The partisans 
of the murdered man, perhaps ignorant of what had 
passed, dragged the murderer up to the Dictator's 
tribunal, assured of his instant desire to avenge the 
assassination of so favorite a general. Sulla rose, 
and coldly bade them loose the Centurion. " I 
commanded," he said, " and I tell it you, the 
death of Jjucretius for having disregarded my be- 
hests."'" And raising his voice, uiidoubiedly, while 
they slood motionless and alarmed, he continued: — 
" A certain ploughman, troubled by fleas, twice let 
go the phmgh to shake his frock ; but being still 
tormented, he burned the frock that he might not 
be stoppcrd again. And I tell you," he concluded, 
" you who have twice been conquered, to beware of 
fire brought upon you for the third time."^ 

The* eflort of a boisterous partisan to pull his mas- 
ter's plumes w^as not the only resistance to the dic- 
tatorship in which the liberty of the ancient Romans 
at first appears to have reached its conclusion. On 
the contrary, the days of its decay arc gilded by 



•* rint., Sail., 33. Liv., Epit. Lxxxiz. 
» App., Bell. Cir., I. 101. 

▼OL. II. 20 
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signs that seem to betoken its resurrection rather 
than its overthrow. 

One of the last places holding out against the 
dominion of Sulla was Volatcrnc, a strong and pic- 
turesque city in Etruria. A number of its inhabit- 
ants, joinc^d by fugitives from other districts, bore 
up with such manfulness against a siege, that, after 
its continuance for two ycars,^ they were still in 
arms when the Dictator proposed the confiscation of 
their lands and the forfeiture of their citizenship.^ 
But the Centurias, to whom, according to his new 
system, the proposal was made, refused to violate 
the rights of their fellow-countrymen.^ The refusal 
is as a grain of promise in the midst of the wilder- 
ness through which we have lately passed. 

An instance of more selfish independence occurred 
on the return of the young Ponipcy from Sicily 
and Africa, where he had crowned his service to 
Sulla ^ by destroying the last remains of the party 
of Cinna and Marius. The reception which he met 
without the gates of Rome from the Dictator him- 
self as well as from the multitude thronging after, 
was a moment of inspiration to many of the quali- 
ties and the aims to be observed in him hereafter. 
Sulla received the << still unbearded " general with 
every expression of applause, even to the point of 



** Strain), v. 2. G. Iicfont lio luul passed iiis 1>oylioo«1. 

^ The bill of ili«irr2inrliiscmcnt His futlicr, vritli wlioiii lie borvcd, 

proposed U in Cic., I'ro. Cax.^ 33. afu'rwards I'oiight a^iiist Cinna and 

*^ Cic., Pro Dom., 30, and Ad. Scrtorius, and lie himself, still later, 

Div., XIII. 4. joined Sulla, on Wis arrival in Italy, 

" Pompe/s first campaign, like with an army of three legions which 

Cicero's, was in the Social War, he had raised in Picenum. 
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hailing him Magnus,^ or the Great Bat the claim 
of Pompey to celebrate a triumph was denied by 
the Dictator, whose will it was that the laws grant- 
ing the highest honor of a Roman life to a Prtetor 
or to a Consul alone should be obeyed, at least 
in this ease*, on account of the vainglorionsnoss al- 
ready manifested by the youthful hero. Pompey 
might have been vain. But he did not fear openly 
to tell the Dictator that iho rising would have more 
worshippers lluui Ihc^ seating siui, or to rc^pcat his 
demand.'^ Either adtniring the spirit of the strip- 
ling, or perhaps desirous to soothe, instead of pro- 
voking such audacity, Sulla bade Pompey triumph, 
if he ])leascd. Yet had the Dictator been actually 
jealous^ of a hero so much his junior, Pompey 
would have soon been sacrificed. 

More generous, and in every way more admira- 
ble was the behaviour of Marcus Tullius Cicero, 
whose career will often present the same contrast 
to that of Pompey, than whom he was a few months 
older in ycars.^^ Cic(*ro, now in his twenty-seventh 
year, was still unknown amongst the people. His 
public services consisted in a single campaign to 
which wc have before alhidcd. Not yet had his 
private pursuits resulted in the achievements for 
which they were the preparation. A few friends 
alone were aware of the gifted mind and tiie hu- 



** Pint, romp., 13. 106; Pompey, on the thirtieth of 

•* Id., ib., 14. September in the same year. The 

** Id., ib., 1.5. This wns at the birth of their great contempornry 

close of A. C. 81. and eonqueror, Crcsar, occurred six 

*i Cicero was horn, near Arpi- years later, on the twelfth of July, 

nam, on the third of January, A. C. 100. 
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mane heart with whicli they were brought into com- 
munion. Even their admiration was tinged witli 
anxiety lest the aH'ections and the endowments of 
his nature should be suflfered to stray idly for want 
of guidance from an independent will. On coming 
forward, however, in the year of Pompcy's tri- 
umph, to take his place amongst the Roman ora- 
tors,^ Cicero found many to trust in him and to 
encourage his trust in himself, the want, as it then 
seemed, which he most required to have sup- 
plied. 

Within some months after Cicero's appearance 
in public, a young man from Ameria in llmbria, 
named Sextius Roscius, was accused of parricide 
by Cornelius Chrysogonus, the most notorious of 
Sulla's ten thousand freedmcn. This accuser, hav- 
ing obtained possession of the father's estate, de- 
sired to anticipate the son's demands for its resti- 
tution. The only advocate to be found to sustain 
the obscure defendant against the charge of the 
Dictator's well-known favorite was Tullius Cicero. 
His courage may be ascribed to what they will who 
write with ])erpetual distrust of their fellow-crra- 
tures. But the defence of his client was not his 
only theme. Alone of all his countrymen, he 
mourned aloud for the calamities of their common 
country. Pleading the cause of lloseius, the orator 
branded Chrysogonus, and even reproached the all- 
powerful master by whom Chrysogonus was known 



^ A. C. 81 ; though the oration Pro P. Quintio (seo cap. 1 ) was not 
his first. 
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to be upheld.^ " There is no one of you," he ex- 
claimed to the jtidgcs, " no one of you but knows 
that the Roman people is suflering under civil op- 
pression. Drive it out from the city ! Bear with 
it no longer in ihc Commonwealth, lest we, too, in 
the continuity of crime, lose every feeling of hu- 
manity from our minds ! " ^ Roscius was acquitted. 
Neither Cicero's eloquence, nor Pompey's pre- 
sumption, nor the sympathy of the entire people 
for Volatcrric could have nutch cflect upon the 
grandeur in which the Dictator lived. After nearly 
three years of dictatorship, during one of which he 
had also possessed the consulate, and through all 
of which he had commanded the entire resources of 
the Commonwealth, except those which it had pos- 
sessed in Spain, Snlla one day came attended, as 
usual, by his four-and-twenty lictors into the Forum. 
It was too common a sight to attract a crowd. 
Only they who happened to be near heard him 
declare that he had come to lay down his power 
and retire into private life.*^ The lictors were dis- 
missed. Like any other citizen, the Dictator walked 
up and down amongst the multitude hurrying in to 
see the strangest spectacle, as it seemed, ever wit- 
nessed in their changing Forum. One boy followed 

*' I'm S. Kosc, 45. Cf. 47, 49. tator hod restored order to the 

" Die numcr," nays Drumann, " be- Commonwealth and preeminence 

wnnderten Cicero*8 Muth." Qcsch. to the Senate, lie called them 

Komff, vol. V. p. 244. " prasclarn) lcpe« Cornelias " eight 

** Pro S. nose, .'i.l. If there Ikj yours nfier Snlla'« dcnth. In Verr. 

wonls in prni^o of Sulla to match Act- ii., ii. 31. See I'ro ]>om., 30. 

with these to which I more glndly ** This was near the beginning 

refer, it must be rcmeml>ereu how of A. C. 79. App., Bell. Civ., i. 

Circro, like many other inon, wns 103. Pint , Snll., 34. 
persuaded that the laws of the Die- 

20* 
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the great man home with hootings ofTcnsive enough 
to the majesty of the new citizen to provoke his 
indignation.^^ But he had abdicated, in the full 
knowledge that such an aflront would be all, nay 
more than all, the retribution to which he, in the 
midst of frcedmcn, veterans, magistrates, and de- 
pendants, could be exposed. His retirement not 
only showed the want of fear on his own part It 
proved the want of hope on the part of his country- 
men, or his subjects, as most of them were.^^ 

We need not follow him into the debaucheries 
and the so-called literary pursuits in which he 
wasted the few remaining months of his life. Nor 
have we to repeat the loathsome details of his 
death.^ He was buried in extraordinary pomp, 
without a regret from those whom he had most 
benefited, or a murmur from those yet living whom 
he had most injured. 

Yet the memory of Sulla continued during many 
years to rule the Ck)mmon wealth. This was so for 
various reasons. One was the tenacity of his ad- 
herents in clinging to the authority with which he 
had invested them. Another was tiie helplessness 
of his opponents in the prostration to which he 
had abased them. But the chief cause to account 
for the endurance of his dominion after his death 



♦^ App., Bell. Civ., I. 104. Of men that such a yoke had boruc, 

*7 •. The Koinun, whcu his buniuig ^'^^ ^^'^'^ ^'"" *^"<=*» '' *^"*^'" ' " 

hcurt JlYitON. 

Was Hhikcd with blocxl of Koine, « , j j. j ^ ^ yg j ^ 

^**%ii''" ** ~ '* 53- riut, SuU.. 36, 37. Val. 

In suvugo grandeur home. Max.^ ix. 3. 8. App., Bell. Civ., i. 

Ho diircd deport in utter 5com 1^* 
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is that which accounts for its stability during his 
life. This was the fact that the Roman world, long 
prepared for such a dominion as Sulla's, was now 
more suited to its continuance than to any attempts 
at restoration of the ancient liberties. 

The confusion wrought during the ten or twenty 
preceding years have not been half told. In the re- 
volving and overturning courses pursued by one 
party after another at Rome, scarcely an institution 
in public* rminiiicd unaltcrcMl, Kcarc^c'ly a family in 
private was left unchanged. A merely political sur- 
vey of the city might discover that the divisions 
long since noticed still remained, and that, though 
the Knights were deeply humbled by Sulla's tri- 
umph, and the Italians partially contented by the 
issue of their war, there was no less separation 
amongst these various classes than of yore. Had 
not each class been much diminished iji numbers, 
its divisions would have been greater than they had 
been. Lines of demarcation through the higher or- 
ders were extending far and wide. The noble and 
the ignoble ^^ by birth were almost as distinct as two 
dilFcrcnt races. The aristocratic and the popular^ 
by party were nearly as much at variance as two 
hostile nations. Neither of these factions or ranks 
had any defmite principles or any appointed leaders. 
To-day, one man might prevail. To-morrow, an- 
other would displace him. Now, there was one 

*' Cicero (In Vcrr. Act. ii., v. civitatc fucrunt eornm, qui vcrsnri 

70, 71) defines thcin both. Snlliist, in rcpublicn .... Rtiiduerunt; qui- 

in wordn Attributed to Mnrius (Jug., bus ex gcneribus nitcri sc populnrc8, 

85), completer the portrntturc. nitcri optlmntcs ct hn1)eri ctcsse vo- 

w »»i)uo genera semper In hoc hicrunt." Cic., Tro Scxt, 45. 
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point to be carried. Anon, there was another. 
Where such confusion existed, peace could not be 
sought, liberty could not be found. 

As for the crowds in the Roman Forum or 
throughout the Italian territory, they had but the 
choice of evils. Either they sank in subjection or 
rose to combat There was no single side upon 
which they could array themselves. At one time 
they swarmed to support the aristocracy. At another 
they were gathered round the popular leaders.^^ But 
unless they fought, and successfully, for others, the 
mass of citizens had nothing to expect for them- 
selves. To plead or to strike for their own cause, 
was as inconceivable as it was impracticable. 

Below the citizens, equally dependent but still 
more helpless, were the throngs of freedmen, slaves, 
and aliens. Few men, few factions demanded their 
support Their sympathy, their amelioration was 
sought by none. 

Over all, especially the higher classes, there hung 
a leaden atmosphere of corruption. Not wealth, but 
the manner of procuring it,^ then the manner of 
employing it,^ was the bane of the later Common- 
wealth. Nowhere else beneath the sun could the 
method of amassing riches have been more fatal to 

*i " Illflo undflB comitioniin, ut ^ Sec the Geschichto dcs Luxiu, 

marc profundum ct iinmcnsuin, cf- ap. Mcirotto, Sit ten und Ixilicnsart 

furvesciint quodum quasi icstii" dcr Koiiicr, vol. ii. pp. 87 ttu'q.; 

Cic, Tro I'lanc, G. Sec Id., ib., 4, niid, with piirticiilar i-cferciicc to tho 

and Sail., Cat., 38. jircscnt time, l)u rastorct, l^c Cum- 

^ ** Cti nc furcnt pas Icurs rich- incrcc et lu laixo des Kuniains, 2« 

CSSC8 qui led corroHipiront : cc fut M6ni., ap. Mum. du rim»titut, Hist* 

la manierc dont iU so lea etaient ct Litt. Anc, torn. iii. pp. 377 e^ 

procurdes." Dunoyer, Libert^ du uq, 
TraToil, Livre it. ch. 4. 
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the subject. Nowhere else could the method of 
sqimndoriiifj them have been more fatal to the ruler, 
liiixiiry ill jiiiMir was as nolhiii^ roiiipared io the 
licentiousness in private. The pen drops from the 
hand that would now describe the sins and shames 
of Rome.^ 

The gains of the Italian war had been followed 
by the losses of the succeeding contests. Many of 
the Italians would be driven to the same despera- 
tion that possessed the inhabitants of Norba, a Ro- 
man colony in liatium, when they set fire to their 
town and destroyed their scanty stores rather than 
be betrayc^d into the hands of Sulla's soldiers.^ 
The colonics of the victorious legions brought evils 
worse than trcachcTy or connagration into the lands 
assigned tiiem. Nor is tlierc need of any detail to 
bring before the eyes that care to see such things 
the wrongs committed by soldiers coming from ra- 
piiif^ in Asia and Hiaiighter in Rome (o live in nn- 
reslniincd licentiousness amongst the country towns/'*' 
Besides the rough herdsmen of the mountains and 
the efreminate denizens of the cities, the greater 
part of the Italians seem to have vanished from 
their wasted homes. 

The frontiers of the provinces were still marked 



** Open Sa11nst*8 history of Cftti- *• In many cnses they hnd towns 

line nt nlinost any chapter, — 5, 11, of their own ; witness the Boviannm 

13,24, — to read those thinp^s in the Undccumanonim of the elcvcnih 

wonis of one who hohrUI ami fliiarcfl li'pion. IMin., "Nat. Hist, iii. 17. 

them. Sallnst drsrrihrs in oiio prntcncc 

^^ Ott^F fitv ovToiT lyHfuiTt'ir uTii. the liarpics whom Sulhi let IcK>sc : — 

i9aroi', "Ami they thus I»ravclydi(?c1," *' Ipltiir hi militcs, Tiostqnam virto- 

savs the Cireck historian. App., riam adcpti sunt, nihil reliqui victis 

Ikll. Civ., I. 94. fcccrc." Cat., II. 
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by lines of Roman spears.^'^ Within, they were still 
overrun by troops, tax-gatherers, and ofHcials of every 
degree. The rise and fall of leaders at Rome added 
to the demands upon the subject realms. No sooner 
were the exactions of one party satisfied, than 
another appeared equally rapacious and equally re- 
sistless. So with the agents and dignitaries to 
whom the provincial administration was successively 
intrusted. Each set had its own wants, as well as 
those of its particular faction, to supply. All the 
while the appetite for plunder was increasing. 
What it had lately fed upon at Rome did but sti- 
mulate its ravenousness in the provinces. 

Beyond the provinces, there were but few objects 
to excite the hopes or the fears of the Romans. 
Mithridates, the king of Pontus, whom Sulla cheeked, 
but did not stay to humble, was called by Cicero 
" the greatest monarch after Alexander." ^ The 
qualities and attainments natural to the latest cen- 
tury of Heathenism, and to the regions not yet re- 
duced beneath the Roman sway, could not have 
been more singularly combined in any living man. 
His active frame was hardened not only by exer- 
cise in arms and the chase, but by antidotes to 
poison, a common drink, it might be called, in 
those Oriental lands. His equally active mind was 
provided with much of the learning of the Greeks, 
besides being practised in what to him was the far 
more useful knowledge of the two-and-twenty lan- 



w " lidom fines provinciic fucrint * Acad. Pr., lib. ii. 1. Cf. tlio 
qui gladiorum otquo pUorum." Cic, doscriptioa by Veil. Tatcrculus, ii. 
In Pis., 16. 18. 
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guages of his various subjects.^ As the West was 
in stronger hands than his then were, he turned to 
the East and the North, in the hope of victory- 
there, and perhaps, when that was gained, of con- 
quest upon Western territory. The alarm was taken 
on the part of the Romans. After some provoca- 
tions from thitm and concessions from him, the war 
began between their Commonwealth and Mithridates. 
It continued with great ferocity^ on either side un- 
til the peae(5 obl^ined by Sulla.^^ A year or two 
elapsed, and hostilities broke out afresh, though they 
were soon again suspended. At the time of Sulla's 
death, the Eastern king, however baflled in his de- 
signs of extensive sovereignty, still stood undaunted 
against the wolfish spirit,® as he is said to have 
styled it, which his foes had shown in their warfare 
and dominion. 

Farther eastward, extended another independent 
power. A century and a half before the present 
date, Arsaces had appeared as the liberator of the 
Parthians and the founder of their kingdom.® From 
one of his successors an embassy was sent to Sulla, 
then in the East, proposing an alliance between the 

^ Vnl. Max., viii. 7. 16, Ext. dates had l»ccn thirty years on the 

riin., "Nat. Hist, vii. 24. throne. 

*^' It was signali/^d, near its be- ** A. C. 84. App., iJell. Mitlirid., 

ipnninp:, hy tlic murder of one liiin- 55, 58. 

drod and fiay thousand Komans, *^^ "Omncm ilium poputum/' so 

according to Plutarch's numlicrs, nins Justin's account, " lupornm 

iSull., 24), — that is, Komans and animos incxplclnlcs sanguinis atquo 

talians, puhlicans, traders, rcsi- im|>crii, divitiaruniquc avidos ac jc- 

dents, and even, if Appinn (Bell, junos linl>ciT." xxxviii. 6. 

Mithrid., 23) Ikj right, frccdmen and ^ About A. C. 250. " Non mi- 

slavcs of the same blood, — in the nus mcmorahilis rarthis, quam Ter- 

citics of Asia, at the command of sis Cyrus, Macedonibus Alexander, 

Mithridates. This was in the win- lioraauis Komulus." Justin., xli. 

tor of A. C. 88 - 87, after Mithri- 5. 
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monarchy and the Commonwealth.^ The alliance 
proved but the introduction to terrible hostilities in 
after years. 

It may be plainer, after this rapid survey of the 
Ck)mmonwealth, as it was without and within, to 
read how the despotism of Sulla could last beyond 
his life. This, moreover, it did, in spite of the cllbrts 
made to lay it low. 

The first revolt against the power left by the late 
Dictator took place on the occasion of his funeraL^ 
It was attempted by Marcus il'^imilius Ticpidus, one 
of the Consuls, to prevent the corpse from receiving 
the last honors at Rome. He might as well have 
attempted to hinder its dissolution. 

Lepidus, a man of small estimation with any 
class,^ was married to a daughter of Appuleius Sa- 
turninus, whose factious life uray have been a pat- 
tern to his son-in-law. Consul though he was, Le- 
pidus made his demonstration against the memory 
of Sulla in vain. His proposals to repeal the dicta- 
torial laws,^ and to reinstate the Italians in their 
rights and lands,^ were equally futile. He received 
the support of the soldiers, whose couunand de- 
volved upon him as Proconsul in the following 
year.^ But he was literally without any other par- 
tisans besides his abettor, Junius Brutus,^^ then in 



w A. C. 92. riut, Siill., 5. *7 Liv., Epit. xc. Sec the iloiiU- 

^ ^* Fax illius motiis ab ipso fiil oration of Lepidus in SSollust, 

Salloi ro«;o cxarsit." Flor.,iii. 23. loc. cit. 

App. ncll. Civ., I. 105. M ^ i^^^i Qiy , 107 

w lie hud been a bad rralor in -^ . * * ' ^^ ' 

Sicily (Cic, In Vcrr. Act. ii., in. ^' ^' ''• 

91) and a faithless partisan of SuUa. ^ lie was the father of the con- 

Sail., Frag. Uist., lib. i. spirator. 
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command of Cisalpine Gaul, and a band of sorry 
followers collected in Etrnria. He marched, without 
awaiting Brutus, against the city, where, near the 
Campus Martins, he was easily defeated "^^ by his 
recent colleague, Catulus, and Pompey, who had 
formerly been his patron.^ Not long afterwards he 
died in Sardinia, liaving done nothing more than 
add to the disturbance of his timcsJ^ 

A far diflerent venture was made in Spain, by 
Quintus Sertorius. Born of a respectable family in 
one of the ancient Sabine to\vns, high up amongst 
the Apennines, Sertorius had spent his youth partly 
in the hardy exercises of his neighbors, but chiefly, 
as it pleasantly appears, under the milder influences 
of his mother Rhea, his early teacher and his con- 
stant friend. Tenderness, sometimes feminine, and 
severity, sometimes ernel, were thus, perhaps, blend- 
ed in his youthful disposition, as they appeared in 
the actions of his maturer years. He began his life 
as an advocate or omtor.'* But on enlisting at ap- 
parently an early age, he adopted the fiercer voca- 
tion of a soldier, and rose, through various posts, to 
the pnrtorship. 

It was in this oflice, or in its continuation, the 
pro-pnctorship, that he went to Spain in the year*^ 
witnessing the defeat of his fellow-partisans, with 
whom he had never been on easy terms. Obliged, 
almost inunediately, to withdraw before the supe- 

'» App., Hell. Cir., 1. 107. '' "Hoc bcllum ut ij»nis in sti- 

piila Cfidem cclcritato qua cxnrsit, 

'^ And had upheld him np^ainst cvanuit." Oros., v. 22. Cf. Cic, 
Sulln. riut, Sull., 34; Tomp., 15. In Cat., iii. 10. Flor., iii. 23. 
Culuhi.s was tho son of Murius's ^^ Tlut, Sert., 2. Cic., Brut., 48. 
colleague. 7* A. C. 82. 
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rior forces sent against him by the Dictator, Scrto- 
rius crossed the sea to Africa. There for some 
months or years he appears to have played the part 
of a mercenary leader. He talked, it is reported, of 
sailing farther, to the Atlantic islands, where, as his 
biographer says, a rest from tyranny and ceasriess 
wars might be procured.'^ liut wht^n the Liisiluni- 
ans sent for him to be their chieftain against the 
Roman forces in Spain, the spirit of the warrior re- 
vived. He hastened to obey their summons. 

At first, he contented himself with leading his fol- 
lowers against the Roman armies, wherever they 
appeared. But as he w<'is joined by grcat43r and 
greater numbers of his countrymen, his plans as- 
sumed a definite form. He undertook no less than 
to restore the liberty of Rome. 

This he would have done by building up a Com- 
monwealth in Spain, whence it might expand until 
it became the Commonwealth of Rome. Establish- 
ing himself at Osca, not far from the Pyrenees, Ser- 
torius formed a Senate of some who hud been Se- 
nators at Rome, and of others who had followed 
him into exiie.<7 For his Spanisii allies he opened 
a school in which the youths of the higlii^bt families 
in the peninsula should be detained as hostages, at 
the same time that they were educated for futiure 
service. But he had no mind to admit them as 
equals with his Roman adherents. Scrtorius was 
all the Roman. He would rather, he said, be the 

»• Plut, Scrt., 9. The islands '^ App., BcU. Civ., i. 108; Bdl. 
were, poriinps, tbo beautiful and Mitliriu., 68 . Tlut., Scrt., 22. 
grand Madeiras. See Id., ib., 8. 
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poorest citizen in his own country than an cxilci 
thongli every other country were under his domi- 
nion. The great Mithridates proposed to combine 
with Scrtorius in overwhelming the Roman rulers. 
" Keep to your own realms," was the reply. " Kings 
can have no part in Roine."^ The Commonwealth 
which S(Ttorins was attempting to found would have 
been altogether Roman. 

He proved his nationality by his success in war. 
Kiglit y(»:irs^^ his Iroops withstood the forces s(mt 
from Rome. Metc»llus Pius and Pompey, besides 
many other commanders, were defeated. The forces 
of Scrtorius increased. At one time he was strong 
enough to have marched upon Italy. 

In the full glow of victory, he declared that he 
was ready to lay down his arms. " I long for 
home," he would say, " and for my mother." The 
news of her death reached him. He hid himself in 
his tent for eight days, nearly dying, as his sympa- 
thizing biographer writes, of sorrow.^ But from 
that time his nature seemed bereft of its softer ele- 
ments. The accounts of the change are proba- 
bly exaggerated. But there must have been foun- 
dation for them. When there were no foes for 
him to wreak his passion upon, he. turned upon 
liis friends. His very pupils at Osca are said to 
have been slain.^* He himself finally perished at the 
hands of some of liis otTiccrs.^ 

'^ riut., Scrt, 23, 24. App., Bell. 108 - 1 14 ; Id., Do Rob. Ilisp., 10! ; 

MitlirM., C8. and Flor., in. 22. 

^ From A. C. 80 to 72. The »^ Plut., Scrt, 22. 
account of the campnigns mny bo '^ IMut., Scrt., 25. App., Bell, 

read in Liv., Kpit. xc. to xciv. Civ., i. 102. 
and xcvi. ; App., Bell. Cir^ i. "^ Plat, Sert., 26. 
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Not only was tluire no restoration of liberty at 
Rome, but that which had risen in Spain fell in 
ruins. Spain itself was again wasted and chained.^ 

Another revolt had already occurred against the 
despotism not merely of Sulla, but of Rome. Some 
seventy-eight gladiators, escaping from connnement 
at Capua, and arming themselves with 8])its and 
knives from a kitchen, were soon joined by bond- 
men and needy peasants in great numbers. The 
host, increasing with success through that and the 
following year, swelled to nearly a hundred thou- 
sand, both freemen and slaves.^ 

The success of this wild insurrection is explained 
by the character of its leader, Spartacus.^ A Thra- 
cian by birth, he had been enlisted in a troop raised 
for the Roman armies, from which, oilendcd or rest- 
less, he deserted, lacing recaptured, he was sold 
for a gladiator, whose strength and temper wcmld 
make rare sport at some Roman gamcs.^ lie it 
was who urged his companions to fly from Capua, 
and who, being acknowledged as their chief, com- 
pelled them and the disorderly array by which they 
were joined to submit to discipline under his com- 
mand.^^ Notwithstanding their divisions, he led them 
from victory to victory. 

But instead of encouraging his followers in their 

»* " Omncs pane Ilispaniic occa- ** Sec Plut, Cross., 8. 

siono belli Scrtoriani per Mctcllum ^ App., Bell. Civ., i. IIG. Flor., 

ct rompciuin in ditioncm nostrum iii. 20. 

acccptiD; postca .... a Poinpcio ^ Of courso there were other 

pcrdomitoi sunt." Scxtus Kufus, leaders. UCnomaus and Crixus, 

lircY., 5. both Gauls, were sluiu bcforo 8iMir> 

»* A. C. 73. Flor., III. 20. App., tacus. Oros., t. 24. App., llell. 

BcU. Cir., 1. 116. Plat., Crass., 8. Cir., 1.116. 
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deeds OT their projects of revenge, Spartacus urged 
their retiring beyond the Alps to their various 
homes.^ At his persuasion, they marched north- 
wards. But they soon turned back, and he with 
thorn, to defeat and death. The revolt had been 
sustained about two ycars.^ 

In all these movements against the despotism of 
Sulla and his successors, the Romans themselves 
had taken little part As years went by, and they 
recovrrod from their t(!rrors, the fre«; sj)irit of their 
fathers b(»gan to breathe again more generally, though 
it could be vented, at first, only in murmurs. A 
Tribune, Cneius Sieinius, attempted, two years after 
the death of the Dictator, to restore the dignity of 
the tribunate, by assailing the faction which ap- 
proved of its degradation/^ A Consul of the next 
year, Aurelius Cotta, cleared the tribunate from the 
stigma of ineligibility to other offices.®^ But the 
support of this measure cost Quintus Opimius, one 
of the Tribunes, dear, at a trial to which he was 
soon afterwards held.^ Two years later, a distribu- 
tion of corn at fixed prices was commanded by the 
Consuls, as if in order to give the populace^ a 
proof that the freedom which they liked best, that 

"" Pint, C^msfl., 0. cxnmplo wns followctl 1»y J*. Qiiin- 

^ A. (J. 71. liiv., Kjilt. X(!Vif. Hum, two ycnrs nflcrwanlH. IMiit, 

App., ndl. Civ., 1. 120. Flor., in. Liicull., 5. Ornt. Lie Mac, ap. 

2U. Cmssus Dives, tho only man Sail., Hist., lib. in. 

in Rome, rompcy licinR nhscnt, w A. C. 75. Cic, Pro C. Corn.. 

who noiil.l nctrpt the comnmnil , ^^j,,, Asruiiins's Commentary. 

n^ninst Spiirtjwns, was Ins vii'lor. 

Tompcv returned in time to claim ^ *; Orat ap ball., as iHjforc. Cic, 

the rrcilit of tho victory. Tint., I" ^^'"••» ^c^» "» '• ^• 
Crass., II ; romp., 21. ^ ^hcu in tumult A. C 73. 

^ A. C. 70. rlut., Crass., 7. Ilia Sail., Uist^ lib. in. 

31 • 
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of largesses, was not yet departed. The Tribunes 
of the following year aimed higher with a law to 
prevent all men condemned for capital crimes from 
being suflcred to remain in the city.^ And the 
efforts of still another Tribune, Lollius Palicanus, in 
the year of Spartacus's defeat, to recover the tribu- 
nitian rights,^ were fair enough, perhaps, to i)rovc 
that liberty lingered amongst the ancient Romans. 

** A. C. 72. Fricnshem.i in loc. ^ A. C. 71. Ascon. in Cic, In 
liiY., xcvi. 37. Yerr. Act. ii., i. 15, 47. App., 

BcU. Civ., 1. 121. 



CHAPTER IX. 



RESOllT TO ONE. 



" Hilt wlicron^, in cnmmon mid ordinary wickcjlncss, tliis nnrca.«onab)cncfl9, 
tliis pnrtinlity and ^oin^tlmc^s, relates only, or chlcflvi to tlio temper and pas- 
sion?, in the cliamctci-s ivo arc now considering \t reaches to the under- 
standing and inflncncefi the very judgment." 

BisiTor Butler, Sermon x. 

A RKASON not yet IoucIhhI upon would alone ex- 
plain the endurance of Sulla's sovereignty beyond 
his own lifetime. After anarchy and bloodshed such 
as had stormed amongst the Romans, the one dread 
uppc^rniost was that of a fresh warfare at tlie gates, 
liad as things were, it must have seemed that an 
attempt to improve them would probably result in 
rendering tliem worse.^ 

It was therefore as with an instinctive impulse that 
men looked about for a leader to take the place of 
Sulla. Not that they wanted one of the same un- 
mitigated selfishness or the same uncontrolled fero- 
city. Yet divided as they were amongst themselves, 
they saw no other means of safety but in resort to 
one who should be able to rule them all. Not a 



1 Sco Cicero's sketches, taken nt this rcry time, in his Divin. in Q. 
Cacc, 3 d teq. 
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new Dictator, but a new ruler, was the objeet of 
general desire. 

Such an one appeared in Pompcy, now returned 
from dealing wiili Sertorius in Bpaiii.''^ ITn had 
shared too largely in the policy of Sulla not to de- 
sire it to be continued. At the same time, he had 
broken through it sufHciently not only to allow, but 
to effect the modifications which his countrymen 
required. They made him their Consul ^ without 
delay. 

With some of the vices to which his late master 
yielded, there were blended in Pompcy many of the 
virtues from which Sulla had swerved. He was 
ready for deeds of blood.^ But he was inclined to 
deeds of mercy.^ lie lived for himst^lf. But he 
was willing to shape his life so that others might 
be benefited by his success. His ambition was as 
great as that of any one before him or after him. 
But it wore a more amiable aspect than that of any 
one who rose so high. 

This is easily explained. The prominent feature 
of his moral nature was the calmness with which 
he confided in himself. However fair the skies, he 
did not doubt but their serenity would contiinie. 
However dark they were, he did not doubt but they 
would soon be clear. Unlike most men possessing 
the same confidence, Pompcy allowed his to show 



^ A. C. 71. IIo had been absent the outburst uf ITclvius Mancia, ap. 

for five ycurs. Val. Max., vi. 2. 8. 

" J''or A. C 70. ^ As when ho nfuscil to cxaniiuo 

* " C'U. i*oini)ciu8 oecuhior nou iliu loiters that had liceu sciil to 

melior." Tuc, Hist., ii. 38. See Sertorius by certain men of rank ul 

an enumeration of hla cmeltica in Rome. Pint, Sert, 27. 
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itself. lie did not strive to hasten events which he 
briievcd would come to pass. Nor did he exert Iiim- 
sclf to prevent movements which he felt sure would 
never succeed. 

This told upon his intellectual character. lie 
seemed undecided. He was inactive. He appeared 
to lack capacity. lie did lack energy. He could 
receive a deep impression. But he could not im- 
part one. He could accept admiration. But he 
could Jiot connnand it. Wliat men iliought of him 
was ralher what they desired than what he obliged 
them to think. Yet all this made him the more 
iiflecl to l)c the one to meet the want of a new 
ruler. He could rule with the consent of his coun- 
trymen. Without it, he could not. He showed 
no haste to be made Consul. So the Romans pro- 
claimed him. 

Crassus Dives had been one of the few whom 
the rise of Pompey discontented. It was unwar- 
rantable, murmured Crassus, in this man to claim 
the glory of concpioring Spartacus. Pompey had 
done so, thougli Crassus was the real conqueror. 
But Crassus appeared amongst the first who sought 
support from Pompc»y. To the favor which Pompey 
granted, Crassus owed his election to the consul- 
ship.^ It may be imagined how dependent a col- 
league he made to Pompey. It may also be ima- 
gined how much other men would bend themselves, 
where Crassus, the sumptuous and the proud, could 
stoop so low. 

* Flut, Fomp^ 22. Crass^ 12. 
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In rising to the consulship without having at- 
tained to either the prcDtorship or the qua)storship, 
Pompey had scaled the law by which Sulla had 
walled in the highest of the public ollices. That 
the measures of the Dictator were to receive no 
blind support from the Consul, had been promised 
by him in the canvassJ He proved it immediately 
after entering upon ofHce. 

flnlhi had left the tribunate a men; nliadow.* 
Pompey undertook to restore its ancient fuhit'^s of 
form. The Senate opposed the enterprise. Kat it 
met with hearty greeting on the part of the Knights 
and the Tribes. Once more the Tribunc^s of the 
Plebeians, as they were still called, oblaincd llio 
rights of rogation and intercession that had been in 
the keeping of their predecessors.^ It is almost su- 
perfluous to intimate that the men to whom these 
powers were now committed bore little resemblance 
to the Tribunes of ancient days. 

A bolder step was then taken by the Consul. 
The Dictator had invested the Senate with exclu- 
sive judicial authority. But the corruption reigning 
over the Senate and its tribunals had excited all 
classes, both at Rome and in the provin(M»s. To 
proposes the admission of oilier orders to tlu! body 
of judges might be regarded by the Seiiule as sin 
act of hostility. By all besides it would be hailed 
as an act of paciflcation. Pompey determined upon 
the proposal. 

7 Cic, In Yerr. Acti., 15. cujus Sulla imagincm sine re rcli- 

qucmt" Yell. Put., ii. 30. 
I t* Tribunitiam potenUtom .... * Lir., Kpit xcvii. 
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It must have been in concert with the Consul) 
ihi\i Tiilliiis CiccTo brought his impeachment against 
Caius Vcrrcs. This man had been Pruutor of Sicily 
for three years. One year, he had been heard to 
say, was for himself, another for his supporters, and 
n third, the most profitable of all, for his judges. In 
arraigning him, Cicero arraigjied the judges to bribe 
whom a twelvemonth's extortion had been deemed 
necessary. " In this trial," exclaimed the warm- 
hearted orator to the Senators, " ye will judge the 
culprit, and the people will judge you.^^ .... 
Or it will come to pass," he urged, " that embas- 
sies will arrive from our subjects to entreat the re- 
peal of the laws against extortion, on the plea that 
they are able to satisfy their governors, but that to 
gorge the judges of their governors is impossible." ^^ 

The blow was decisive. To follow it up, Pom- 
pey sc'cins to have selected one of the Pnctors by 
whom a law was carried, appointing the judges 
from the S(*na1or8 and the Knights promiscuously 
logelher with the ylilrarian Tribunes.^^ The last^ as 
paymasters of the army, may have been taken to 
represent the inferior citizens at the tribunals. 

Thc», next measure of Poinpc^y was the revival of 
th(*. censorship. A large number of Senators found 
guilty of peculation ^^ were degraded by the new 
Censors. But the object for which these magis- 
trates had been appointed appeared more plainly on 

1^ In Vcrr. Act 1., 16. " Liv., Epit. xrvii. Cic, In 

Vcrr. Art. ii.. iii. 96. 

" Ibid, 14. Sec, likewise, lb., 1 i' "Fiirti ct cnptaram pecunia- 
nnd 15. Wc shall revert to the case mm nomine." Cic., Pro Cluent, 
of Vcrrcs. 42. Ltv., Epit xcTiit. 
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the review of the Knights. In the procession, as it 
descended into the Forum, came Pompey himself, 
surrounded by lictors and arrayed in the consular 
robes, yet kuuling his horse like any other Knight 
before or after liim. As he drew nearer to the tri- 
bunal on which the Censors sat in soh^nn stale, he 
bade his lictors sUiy, while he advanced alone, still 
leading his horse, to be inspected by the magistrates 
in proper form. The people looked on in silent 
wonder. But when they heard their hero reply to 
the interrogatories of the elder Censor, that he had 
served all the campaigns exacted by the law under 
his own command, the shouts of the multitude de- 
clared their delight. The Censors themselves arose 
to conduct the Knight and the Consul home.^^ 

Against this towering supremacy of a single man, 
it was vain to attempt a stand. Crassus, as (con- 
sul, had taken the part of the Senate in the recent 
movements concerning the tribunate and the judi- 
ciary. But it had been in vain. When all was 
done that Pompey saw fit to do, Crassus, thongli 
supported by the majority of the Senate, found it 
prudent to make his peace with his overpowering 
colleague. '* I think I am doing nothing base or 
humiliating," he said before the people, "in making 
the first advance to Pompey, whom, when beard- 
less, ye thought worthy to be called the Great." ^^ 
The year of the consulship drew to a close. Pom- 
pey refused to enter, as was usual, upon the go- 
vernment of a province. He preferred to continue 
in command of Rome. 

i« riut., romp., 22. u Plut., Pomp., 23 ; Crass., 12. 
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" Seldom," writes his biographer, " would he ap- 
pear in public, and never without a throng attend- 
ing him. Nor was it now easy to meet or to. see 
him except in the midst of a crowd. lie seemed 
to take the greatest pleasure in having a numerous 
body about him, as if he would have thus enhanced 
file respeet and majesty attached to his person. 
Kor he f bought fhat he ought to preserve his sta- 
tion from (he ap])roaeh or the faniiharity of the 
many.'' *'* 

Meanwhile an attempt, apparently successful, was 
WMulr in recall some of those whom Sulla had sent 
into exile.'^ The jwpular party, if so the party of 
the Kniiifhts and the more substantial citizens be- 
neath them uiay be called, gave various exhibitions 
of vitality. Of these the most notable occurred in 
the tribunate of Caius Cornelius, two years after 
the expiration of Pompey's consulship.^® Cornelius, 
at some time C^ujcstor to Pompey, undoubtedly con- 
sulted his former commander in bringing forward 
the measures of his tribuneship. 

One of his bills, directed against bribery at elec- 
tions, was taken out of his hands by the Consuls 
of the year, and pass(;d with heavy p(*nalties under 
their name.''* AnothcT of the Cornelian bills de- 
clared thc^ Pra'tors responsible to the edicts which 
they were wont to publish for others rather than for 
themselves. This uieasure was carried.^ Another, 

^''' riut., J*oinp., 2.1. '" " Scverissimo scripta." Cic, 

^' Iiuidcntnlly mentioned in nn Pro Mnrenn, 23 ; Pro Corn., i. 

indiviiliiul instnnec. Suef., C. .7. Dion (Jnss., xxxvi. 21. 

C;is., 5. Aul. (jcII., xiii. 3. -' Ascon., Argum. in Ornt. pro 

^'* A. C. 67. Corn. Dion Ciws., xxxvi. 22, 23. 
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aini(*(l at provonting iiHiirions (lcalin<^s willi fonMfi;!! 
envoys, failed. The prerogatives of the rieh and the 
powerful were not so easily to be done away. But 
it was the last of the bills proposed by Cornelius 
whieh encountered the greatest opposition. By this 
bill, exemption from the public statutes, that is, from 
the obligations which they imposed, was made a 
matter to be decided only by the whole body of 
citizens. Again, the ruling class prevailed. All 
that the Tribune could effect was to provide that 
at least two hundred members of the Senate should 
be present on passing any act of exemption.^^ 
More would probably have been accomplished by 
Cornelius but for the absence of i^ompey. lie was 
still abroad, when the opponents of Cornelius brought 
him to trial for his proceedings in his tribunate. 
But shielded by the favor of the great man, Corne- 
lius was acquitted, liis advocate at the trial was 
Cicero.^ 

Cicero was already first amongst the orators of 
Rome. He had been elected Quiestor before his 
impeachment of Verres. While conducting that, he 
was elected Curule ^dile.^ But his strength lay in 
the weapons which he wielded before the tribunals 
and in the assemblies of his nation. " Daily to his 
doors," writes his biographer, ** there came no less a 

Tim rnutoi'*8 Kilirtiiiii wns the -' Asconiiis an<1 Dion (Vs.siiis, ais 

i'ollc(!ti(5ii of li'^al i»riii('i|)li'H or uUovu. 
rules, |iru(:laiiiicil liy lliul iii:i;;i.s- 

tratc (It the l>cginiiiiig of hid year, -^ Fnij^mcnU iiloiic remain oi 

nominally both for his own go- the oration Pro C. Cornelio. 
vcrnment and for the instruction of 

those who should have suits to bring ^ The quoistorship was in A. C. 

))cfore him. Sec Hugo's Hist. Horn. 75 ; the ffidilcship in 69. See Tlut., 

Law, sect, cclxxxvii i. Cic, 4 ei seq. 
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immbcr tliaii courted Crassus on account of his 
wealth or Pompcy on account of his power with 

the armies Pompey himself paid great 

attention to Cicero ; while Cicero by his public 
(*onrRC conlrilmted greatly to the power and fame 
of Pompey."^ So it was. The highest intellect 
could but yield to him who was in " power with 
the armies." 

The most ardent ambition could but do the same. 
Julius Cirsar, the youth in whom Sulla saw many 
Mariuses, was beginiiing to verify the anticipations 
of the l)i(!tator. \Vln;n his aunt Julia, the widow 
of Marius, died, Cncsar, tluMi Quiestor, pronounced 
the funeral eulogy not only of the wife, but of the 
husl>and, in the midst of the Marian images, hith- 
erto eoneealed.'-^* All yet elinging to the wreck of 
the party which Marius had led hailed his eulogist 
as his successor. But the successor of Marius found 
it prudent to yield to the successor of Sulla. In 
the very year after Julia's funeral, Cmsar espoused 
a kinswoman of Pompey .2*^ 

While such as Cjcsar and Cicero bent before the 
supremacy of Pompey, a few were preparing to as- 
sail it The Senate had been disappointed in their 
champion. Not only had he failed to support them 
against the other orders of the state. But he had 
supported other orders against them. Worse than 
that, he had won to himself the allegiance of many 
out of their own body. Such as remained faithful 



^« Vliit, Cic, R. 

••» A. 0. 68. Suet, Cics., 5. Tint., Cms., 5. 

•» Suet., Cffs., 6. 
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at length determined to depose the man whom they 
had been the most zealous in enthroning above 
them. Lutatius Catulus, the colleague of Ijepidus, 
ten years before, was foremost in asserting the as- 
eendaney of the Senate. Some joined ih(*mselves 
to him for principle's sake. A larger number rallied 
round Quintus Hortcnsius, equally the upholder of 
the Senate, but for selfish rather than for prin- 
cipled motives. All together formed a small array 
to be opposed to Pompey. The more so, that the 
circumstances to induce a resort to one ruler were 
stronger than ever. It seemed the only resort pos- 
sible for a nation so beset within and without as 
were the Romans. 

The Mediterranean was no longer their sea. Its 
waters were swept, its coasts were laid wa.ste by a 
host of ])iratc\s. More- than four hun<lre(l citii^s had 
been ransacked ; Caieta, Ostia, and even the Appian 
Way had been scoured by their bands. It was un- 
safe for a Roman noble to drive to his villa. It 
was perilous for a Roman iiierehant to travel or t4» 
send abroad for the purposes of trade. Business 
and pleasure, the supply of luxuries and that of ne- 
cessaries, were all at a stand-still. And still the 
Romans stood, waiting with folded arms, as if they 
thought it impossible for such a state of things to 
continue.^ 

It had lasted, however, for ten years, when-^ the 
rumor spread that Pompey would take command of 

'^ riur., Pomp., 24, 25. Dion Mitbr., 92 ct scq. Flor., m. C 
Cass , XXXVI. 3 tt 8Cfj. App., Bell. Cic, Tro Lcjr. Mun., 1 1 c/ setj. 

•■» A. C. 07. 
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nn armament against the pirates. On the moment, 
a Tribune, Aulas Gabinius, was found to propose 
the creation of an authority suitable for the citizens 
to grant and for their leader to receive. The Ga- 
binian bill, as it was called, proposed the election of 
a commander with absolute power for three years 
over the sea and its coasts for fifty miles inland, to- 
gether with odieers, soldiers, seamen, and supplies, 
all in a fleet of two hundred sail.® Against this 
extraordinary commission, the Senatorial leaders 
alone appeared in opposition. They resisted the 
projcH't, not only because it invested a single man 
with unlimited authority, but likewise because it en- 
dangered their honors and profits in the provinces 
committed to their sway.*^ But the bill passed, and 
the only man, as Gabinius declared, to be found for 
the command, received it amidst the acclamations 
of his fellow-countrymen.^^ 

Poinpcy made good use of his powers. Twenty- 
four Senators, besides two Quccstors, were appointed 
his lieutenants. For his troops, he raised five thou- 
sand horse, one hundred and twenty thousand 
heavy-armed, together with a large force of light- 
sirnicMl soldiers. These, with their equipments and 
su|)plies, he embarked in five hundred vessels, with 
which he took the sea. In three, some say in less 
than two months, the pirates were partly compelled, 
partly persuaded to make their submission.^ The 

*» Veil. Tat, II. 31. riiit, romp., «» Id., xxxvi. 10. Compare tlic 
25. nnccdoto concerning Catulus in 

Veil. Tilt., II. 32. 

^' See the reported linmnp^uo of ** ritit., J'omp.» 26-28. App., 
(Junius in Dion Cnss., xxxvi. 14 Bell. Millir., 97. Flor, iii. G. Ci^.. 
at sfq.y especially 16. Pro Leg. Mon., 19, 23. 

23* 
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Romans, whose forces had wrought the victory, as- 
cribed it to their one great man. 

Not contented with reducing the enemies of the 
state, Pompey turned against his own adversaries. 
A war was going on in Crete under the command 
of a Senator and Proconsul, Quintus Coecilius Me- 
tellus. Success was on the point of crowning lii» 
operations, when Pompey interposed to receive the 
surrender of the Cretans. The Senator persevered 
in bringing the war to a close.^ But on his return 
to claim his triumph at Rome, the ndhcTcnts of 
Pomj^ey made cfTectual resistance to his demands. 
The strange spectacle was seen of a victorious gen- 
eral waiting without the gates until one of his coun- 
trymen should give the signal for his admission. 
The signal was slow to come.'^ 

Meantime, Pompey had obtained an addition to 
his powers. A second war with Mithridates had 
been prosecuted against that untiring monarch by 
Licinius Lucullus for eight long years.^ It was for 
Pompey, as he and his partisans believed, to con- 
clude the contest. Acconlingly, another 'JVibune, 
Caius Manilius, proposed a bill, constituting Pom- 
pey, already the master of the Mcditerrancjiii, the 
commander of all the armies and all the realms in 
the East.^ In vain the Senate interposed. The 
partisans of Pompey, headed by Cn'croj'^ rwn'wA tin* 

** Li v., K|»it. x<ix., c. IMut., It was now llic year 00. App., 

romp., 29. Flor., III. 7. JJell. Millir., 72-UI. riiil., LikuII.. 

»* Not until thefouilh year from 7-.'JG. Yell. J*at., ii. 3.J. 

his arrivul at Koine, tlint is, A. C ^ Li v., Kpit. <*. 

62. Frciiisiicm., in loc. I^iv., cm. 8. ^ 8co tliu glowin;; culoj^y in Cie.. 

« The war broke out A. C. 74. Pro Leg. Man., 14. 
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bill trinmplmnfly against it^ opponents. Thus, ob- 
srrv<*s llic^ bisl.orinn, \\",\h \hr. person of l*onipc^y 
made the pivot of the Roman world.''^ 

The proof is not to be sought merely amidst his 
victories. We may look lower lo s«*<; how the 
might of a single man j)rcponderated over the 
rights of his eontemporaries. Amongst his train 
in the East was a frecdnian, by birth a Syrian, 
by name Demetrius. Possessing the favor of his 
master, Demetrius received the homage of all who 
wished to stand in Pompey's good graces.^ Cato 
the younger, the Censor's gi-eat-grandson, was ap- 
proaching Antioch, when he perceived a throng of 
men and boys, with white robes and garlands, wait- 
ing, it seemed, for the arrival of some distinguished 
stranger. Cato was indignant at being made, as 
he thought, the object of so idle a parade. JBut 
he had no occasion io be disturbed. As he and 
his companions approached, Uie leader of the crowd 
slcpp(»d foHh to ask when Demetrius might be ex- 
pected. C^*ato\s friends couhl not contain their laugh- 
ter. He merely exclaimed, " O miserable city ! " ^" 
True it was, that the renowned Antioch had sent 
forlh its dcputi(*s and pric»sls in grc»ct ihe frccdman 
of the Roman. Had the master been looked for, 
the whole population would have been wailing to 
lender (heir submission. 

•** " Convcrtcrnt Cn. rom|>cii ^ " Quern iion piidiiit," exclaims 
jjci-sona tutiim in sc tcrrnnnu or- Scncrn, " lociiplctiorcm esse Pom- 
hem." Veil. Tnt., ii.:n. Cf. Pint., peio ! " l)c Trnnq. An., 8. 
Tomn., no. Si'c Dninmnn's dc- 

tuilcil ncconnt of the (inliinian nn<l *^ Tint., Cait. Min., 13 j Tomp., 40. 
Mnniiinn I:i\vs. (icsch. Konis, vol. 
VI. pp. 401 ct scq. 



CHAPTER X. 



RESORT TO UNION: CICERO AGAINST VERRES. 



'* There is in man's nature a socrot inclination and motion towards 
love of others, which, if it be not spent upon some one or a few, dotli 
naturally spread itself towards many, and maketh men become Inimanc 
and cluuitable." 

When Cicero preferred liis impeachment against 
Vcrres, as has been related, lie pointed to higher 
issues than could be gained by bringing the Prte- 
tor or his judges to shame. 

" After my departure from Sicily," he said, " in a 
way to leave a grateful and an enduring memory 
of my qutestorship amongst ilic Sicilians, they con- 
tinued to regard me as one on whom they might 
depend for protection. Wasted, now, and abused, 
they, or their appointed deputies, have come to me 
with the entreaty that I would undertake the de- 
fence of their fortunes They say that 

the time has arrived for defending not their pos- 
sessions alone, but the security and the existence' 
of the whole province. In their cities, they declare, 
they have not even a god to whom they can re- 
pair, the most sacred images having been removed 
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from the most hallowed shrines by Caius Vcrres. 
Whatever could be inflicted by extravagance in 
crime, cruelty in punishment, avariciousness in ra- 
pine, haughtiness in contumely, that, they announce, 
they have sullered for three years under this man's 
pnetorship.^ . ... So that," adds the orator, 
"whnt. seems \o be an accusation on my part, should 
not be regardful as an accusation, but rather as a 
defence. For I d(»fend many men, many cities, the 
whole jM'ovinee of Sicily." ^ 

Nor was it for Sicily alone that Cic^ero lifted 
up his voice against Verres. " Ilis robberies and 
crimes," declared the accuser, " have been witnessed 
m)t in Sicily alone, but in Achaia, Asia, Cilicia, 
Pamj)liylia, and here at Rome in the sight of all. 
. . . . Our provinces, ravaged, desolated, and 
utterly overwhelmed, our allies and tributaries, af- 
flicted and distressed, are looking not for the pros- 
pect of safety but for the consolation of utter ruin. 
. . . . For these (!vils it has seemed to me that 
there is but one remedy. This is, that capable 
and U|)riglit mru should embrace the cause of the 
('onnnonwcallh and its laws. J confess, then^fore, 
that, for the sake of th«^ g(»neral good, 1 have under- 
taken to relieve that part of the Commonwealth 

which has been most heavilv burdened 

Therefore," procce«ls Cicero, " I consider that to 



1 In Q. Cn»c. ))iv., 1. So in the nntiqnum stntnm nullo moUo pos- 

Artio rrima in Vcrrcin : '• Quum sit." Act i. 4. 
[Sicilinni] istc per tricnnitim ita 

vcxftvit nv pcrdiUit, ut en rcstitiii in * In Q. Circ. Div., 2. 
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liave espoused the eause of the Sicilians is the 
same as having espoused the cause of the Romans. 
For I do not consider that I have menily to clias- 
tisc a single wiciccd man, as the Sicilians have de- 
manded. I have to extinguish and blot out all 
wickedness in all places, as the Romans have long 
been demanding." ^ 

"And ye," exclaimed Cicero, addressing the judges 
summoned to the trial, " ye have it in your power 
to regain the favor of the Roman people, and at the 
same time to satisfy other nations. There stands 
before you the plunderer of the treasury, the tor- 
mentor of Asia and Pamphylia, the violator of our 
city's law, the ruin and destruction of the Sicilian 
province And I will never suifer," mag- 
nificently proclaims the orator, " these miseralWc men, 
once the allies and (he fri(Mids of the Roman ptu)- 
ple, now its slaves and suppliants, I will never sutler 
them to lose not only their independence and their 
prosperity, but even the right of showing regret for 
them." * 

The Forum of Rome had often rung with charges 
against those in authority throughout the i)rovinces. 
But no language such as has here been quoted 
from Cicero had ever broke like sunlight athwart 
the tunmltuous passions with which the Roman tri- 
bunals were invariably overshadowed. The nation 
had thrown itself upon the power of a single man. 
Foremost in the crowd of dependants, apparently the 
readiest of all to serve the ruler who had been ex- 

3 In Q. Case. Div., 2, 3, 8. * In Vcit. Act. i. 1, 18. 
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altcd, stood Cicero. But there was a vast difTerence 
between the service of Cicero and that of the major- 
ity around him. They submitted to Pompey with- 
out reluctance. Cicero was never easy in his sub- 
mission. Better things se(*nied wilhin his reach than 
within the reach of others. Beyond the resort to 
one with which they were satisfied, he discerned the 
possibility of a resort to union. 

And such a union ! ]{(!tween no oUicts Uinn 
those who ha<l always been oppressed and those 
who had always been oppressors ! The inspiration 
of his cause filled the? whole being of the orator. 
He argued. He labored. He travelled to obtain his 
materials. Then he began to build up the tower 
from which Ihe guilfy, like Verres, were to be preci- 
pitaled, whihi in ils shadow 1h<^ sudering, whclher 
Sicilian or Asian, were to repose united with the 
Romans. The accused fled after the first plea 
against him.'* The second, which had no need of 
being delivered, opens with the assurance that 
"there was no greater boon to confer upon the Com- 
monwealth than to convince the people how well 
the allies, the laws, and the state were defended."^ 
" All my aims," closes the final plea, " have been 
directed to the safety of our allies and the dignity 
of the Roman people."" 

Soliliiry, however, was the position of Cicero in 
urging such a union of the Roman people and those 
whom he called their allies. Many of the men 



^' Vcrrrs IivcmI in exile for nnirly **• In Voir. Act. ii., i. 2. 
fliirty ycnrs nrtcrwanl.-*. IMIii., N«t. 
Hist., XXXIV. 3. " lb., v. 72. 
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most eminent for birth, for wealth, and for intellect, 
ningod themselves on tlie side of Verres. Many 
more, it is true, declared against him. But they did 
so, either to applaud the blow of Pompey, or to 
strike blows of their own at the judicial authority 
of the Senate. Not one, perhaps, entered into the 
conception which we have attributed to Cicero. The 
resort to union was on his part alone. 

Nor was he himself capable of holding to it con- 
sistently. " I have been induced," he declared in 
his opening address, *'by duty, by fidelity, by huma- 
nity, by the example of many good men, by ancient 
usage, and by the law of our ancestors, to think 
myself bound to undertake this ollice."^ l^uty, fide- 
lity, and humanity were sustaining motives. But 
the example, the usage, and the law of the Romans 
did not lead to union with iheir subj(;cts. 

A twelvemonth had not passed when Cicero ap- 
peared in the Forum not as the accuser, but as the 
defender of a PruHor charged wiih op|m\ssion of his 
province. It was Marcus or Manius Fonteius, a few 
years before the governor of Narbonese Gaul, whence 
witness after witness ca nu; to support I he llomans'*' 
conducting the prosecution in behalf of the provin- 
cials. Cicero rests the defence chieily upon the in- 
feriority of the Gauls by whom his client was ac- 
cused. " Will ye imagine," he asks the judges, 
" that these men can say any thing truly or tempe- 
rately ? " ^^ Next he insists upon the hostility be- 

» In Q. Cu)c. Div., 2. 

M. I'hutorius nud M. Fabius. Pro Font., 15. 
w lb., 13. 
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tween the Romans and the Gauls. " Can ye doubt 
but that these stranp[crs both feel and exhibit ingraft- 
ed enmity towards the name of the Roman people? 
Do ye faney that they eomc here, in their outland- 
ish attire, with lowly and humble minds like those 
of men who repair as suppliants and subjects to 
obtain redress from our judges? Nothing can be 
farther from the truth. Confident and audacious, 
with threats, indeed, and barbarian cries, they are 
scouring the Forum."** The idea of union with the 
provincials was already abandoned. Nor was there 
any other Roman to take it up again.^^ 

Now and then, Ihe provinces would obtain better 
governors. Of such, Licinius Lucullus, eight years 
Proconsul in Asia Minor, was one. Whatever judg- 
ment may be passed upon the military system on 
which he contended with Mithridates, there can be 
but one opinion in relation to the civil system on 
which the Proconsul governed the Asiatic jirovin- 
cials. " Long deprived as they had been," says the 
biographer, "of all law, they had suffered unspeak- 
able and incredible afllictions Such were 

their burdens as freemen, that slavery seemed to be 
a rc^lif^r and a rest." This had arisen ('hit^tly from 
llie exactions of the Roman Publicans, against 
whom the Proconsul was comparatively powerless. 
But with such adroitness did Lucullus aid his sub- 
jects in obtaining the means to meet their obliga- 
tions, that " the wronged," as Plutarch writes, " were 

'* Pro Font, 14. of>|»rcs.«ion of Gnul. Tliis was Cnl- 

'* Cicero n|i^in nppcnrcd us tlio pumius l*iso. 
ndvocntc of one cliarged with tho 

VOL. 11. 23 
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all redressed Nor was Lucullus belov- 
ed," continues the biographer, <' only by the people 
whom he had succored. Other provinces longed for 
him, as one whom they thought it a blessing to have 
for a ruler." ^ 

Gloom returned with the displacement of Lucul- 
lus by Pompey. This was the triumph of the Publi- 
cans, or of their chiefs, the Knights, over the pro- 
vincials. The good which Luculhis had been doing 
for years was undone by Pompey in a day.^* 

It was the sentence not of man alone. Had the 
resort of the Romans to union with their subjects 
Hucceedcd, tlu^ir liberty might not liuve neculc^d to 
be overthrown. But its overthrowal was the end 
ordained on high. 

» riut, LncuU.. 20. See also ^* Tint., LucuH., 30 ; romp., 31' 
23. 



CHAPTER XI. 



RESORT TO UNION: CICERO AGAINST CATILINE. 

" Olisocro, n1>jicinniu9 ij«tfl,ct pcmilibcri 9nltcm slmu?!." 

CiCKito, Eftia. ml Atticum, .xiil. 81. 

Lkss likely to fail seemed the second resort to 
union which Cicero essayed. For it was union 
amongst the Romans, and amongst their ruling 
clnssrH alone, that he made the subject of his later 
venture. 

It was time to make the trial, A series of strug- 
gles following the departure of Pompey had stirred 
up the watcTS at Rome. The Tribune Maniiius 
passes a law admitting freedmen promiscuously 
amongst the Tribes. It is instantly repealed.* The 
Tribune Papius retorts with a statute removing all 
aliens from the city, and punishing such as have 
unwarrantably assumed the rights of citizenship.^ 
Autronius P»ctus and Cornelius Sulla, the Dictators 
nephew, both Consuls elect, are debarred from enter- 
ing upon the oflices to which they had won the ap- 
proach by bribes. Joined by Lucius Sergius Cati- 
line, a man whose name was already a household 

1 A. C. on. Ascon. in Cic, Pro ns it was cnllcd from its ntitlior. 
Mil , 8. DioM Cms?*., xxxvr. 2.'». ('ir., Dc <»fl'., iii. II. Dion Cnss , 
-A. C. G.*). Tlic rniMiiii law, xxxvii. 9. 
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word for all that was worst amongst liis couiitrynicn, 
Pa?tu8 and Sulla determine upon murdering the citi- 
zens elected in their stead.^ The conspiracy miscar- 
ries. But not because it is suppressed by the au- 
thorities. Nor do they take any measures to bring 
the conspirators to punishment.* Not satisfied with 
present disturbances, Porcius Cato renews those of 
the past by an attack upon the surviving creatures 
of Sulla.'' The stream of liberty flowed turbidly 
amongst the Romans. " In short," remarks ilie an- 
cient biographer, " it was in the power- of any man. 
bold enough, to overthrow the Commonwealth." ^ 

At such a juncture, Cicero presented himself as a 
candidate for the consulship. Had he possessed all 
the confidence in himself, all the confidence of others 
which he needed, he would have found the way be- 
fore him a rough one. As it wa^, it seemed almost 
impassable. A man of the toga, as he phrased it, 
not of the sword, a new man, as he called himself, 
not a noble, Cicero came forward, uncertain how far 
he might proceed. But there was that within him 
which whispered of triumph, of fame. 

" Of my canvass," he writes to his chosen friend 
Atticus, " which I know is a matter of great inte- 
rest to you, this is the state, as well as it can be 
foreseen. Publius Galba is the one soliciting 

' Accused by L. Miinlius Tor- fiC mid tlio licginniiip^ of 05. Li v., 

quntii^j, tlicy had been disidticcd by Kpit. <'i. ; Dion ('ass., x.wvi. 27 : 

bis father and L. Aurcl. Cotta, tho Suet., C;cs., ; Sail., Cat., 18. 

same whose pnvtorship and law ^ ^,. „.^^ ,,^., .. ^ ... 
I u ^4' I f-^' i>^ C-ato was then (A. C 65) 

have been mentioned. Cic, Vvo r... „„,^„ i,... /.».^ »r- i- 

S...M 3 ,7..8il>cFi„.lU.„.ct atu'cL.xxx;„''o/''"' " 
Moi., II. 19' ' 

« All this was at Uio eud of A. C. ^ Plut., Cic., 10. 
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votes, and he is refused without ceremony or reserve. 
. . . . People say they will not vote for him, 
on the ground of being pledged to me. In this 
way I hope to he advantaged by the spread of the 
opinion that very many are found to be my friends. 
. . . . The competitors whom I seem sure to have, are 
Cinlba, and Antonius, and Qiiintus Cornificius. At 
this, 1 imagine you either smiling or groaning. That 
yon may fairly smite your fon^head, T will tell you 
Unit sonu*. Ihink of C*n'soninM. ] do not fancy Atpiil- 
lins will be a candidate. But Oatiline is certain to 
be one, if men will only judge that the sun does 
not shine at noon," in other words, if they will de- 
cide that his crimes are not clear as day. "About 
Aufidius and Palicanus, you cannot expect me to 
write." " 

It was with either a smile or a groan that Cicero 
supposed his correspondent would read of Galba, 
Antonius, and Cornificius aspiring to the consul- 
ship, (lalba and Cornilicius, both described by 
Cicero as "severe and upright,"® were apparently of 
s<) little* <lisiinclion as to excite ri<liculc by tlM*ir pre- 
tensions to the highest odice of the state. The 
candidature of Antonius, a man notorius for <lisho- 
ncsty an<l lic(»nliousnf»ss, aroused the opposition of 
many who bcht'ld him coinp(*ting for the consulship, 
it had been but very lately, however, that he was 
Cicero's colleague, both in the a^dileship and the 
pra^torship. Carson ins, also iEdile with Cicero, had 
at one time received from him the expressions of 

^ Ad. Att, 1. 1. * In Vcrr. Act. i. 10. 

23* 
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the higlicst regard.® What tlicrc was in liim to stir 
such iiidiguution in Cicero or in Iiis IriciKl, chu's iu)t 
appear. It may have been incapacity. Tlie ill-re- 
pute of Catiline has already been mentioned. 

He, together with Antonius Cornificius and Galba, 
persevered in the canvass. Cu)sonius and the rest 
dropped away. But in the place of these appeareil 
Lucius Cassius Longinus and Licinius Sacerdos, the 
former of respectable, the latter of more than re- 
spectable ^^ reputation. So that Cicero had six com- 
petitors. In rank he was the lowest of them all.^^ 
" I shall use the greatest diligence," writes Cicero 
in the letter already cited, " in doing every thing 
proper for a candidate to do. Since Gaul," that is, 
the north of Italy, ** seems to be very strong in 
votes, I may run down thither in the autumn. As 
soon as I have discovered the disposition of the no- 
bles, I will write to you. Other things, I hope, will 
work favorably, provided none are added to the 
present competitors. Do all you can," entreats Ci- 
cero, "for you are not so far off as I, to secure to 
me the band of our friend Pompey. Tell him that 
I shall not be angry with him, even though hv 
should not come up to the election." *^ 

With this glance abroad, Cicero turned back to 
look about him at home. He soon found that An- 
tonius and Catiline were getting ahead of their 
rivals in the race. No one was left farther behinil 
than Cicero, against whom the two were united, 

^ In Vcrr. Act i. 10. ** " Soliw Ciccix) ex com|)Ctitori- 

^ Ho was the predecessor of bus cqucstri erat Joco natus." As- 

Verres in the Sicilian prostorship. conius, Argum. Onit. in Tog. Cand. 

Cic, In Vcrr. Act. ii., n. 28. " Ad Alt., 1. 1. 
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niidcr the protection, it was said, of Juliris Cccsar 
and Crassus Dives.^' An accusation, already brought 
against Catiline for oppression of the African pro- 
vin(!c where he had brcn Prjrtor, came up at this 
mouient for trial. It threatened to cut him off at 
once from the goal towards which he had been 
rapidly approaching. What did he do but seek the 
services of Cicero! And what did Cicero do but 
prepare to give them as the advocate of Catiline! 
" I am thinking just now," he writes to Attic^us," 
"of defending my competitor Catiline. We have 
just such judges as we wish, and with the full con- 
sent of the accuser," bribed, therefore, as scarcely 
another besides Publius Clodius Pulcher could have 
been. " I hope," continues Cicero, " to have him, if 
he is ac(|uitted, more on my side in the matter of 
the canvass. If it happens otherwise, I shall bear it 
calmly. But I am greatly in need of your speedy 
arrival, it being the general impression that some of 
your noble friends," meaning Cujsar and Crassus, 
" are about to oppose my election. In conciliating 
their favor towards me, you will be, I see, of the 
greatest use to me."^* 

The coalition between Cicero and Catiline was 
never carried out. " Me even," exclaimed Cicero, 
" me had he almost deceived, so nearly did he seem 
to me the good citizen, the associate of the excel- 
lent, the firm and the faithful friend." ^^ It was in- 
sincere in Cicero to say so. But he was not insin- 
cere enough actually to take part with Catiline. 

J** Ascon-i Argum. Ornt in Tog. ^* Ad Alt., i. 2. 

Caml. >* Tro Cicl., 6. 
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Not the less, however, was Catiline acquitted amid 
the applause of all the higher orders.'^ 

It was then that Cicero declared himself. An act 
passed the Senate increasing the penalties attached 
to bribery at the elections. This being aimed di- 
rectly against Catiline and Antonius, they induced 
one of the Tribunes to interpose his veto upon the 
promulgation of the aet.^^ Cicero could do no less 
than take side with the Senate against his rivals 
and their Tribune. " So," he exclaims, addressing 
the Tribune, "you say that I am unworthy of 
the consulship. Is the people of Rome less capable 
of choosing its defender than you were, when, ac- 
cused of extortion, you selected me for your advo- 
cate?" "And you," continues Cicero, turning to 
Catiline, "do you not know that you have just been 
acquitted only that you might be reserved for a 
graver trial and a greater punishment?" "As for 
the other," that is, Antonius, " he is wailing," says 
the orator, "to excite a war of slaves."^® 

This was but a few days before the election. 
Cicero was triumphantly elected. " First of the new 
men for many years, have I been thus liononHl," he 
said soon after the result was known. " With one 
voice," he afTirms, " hath the Roman people pro- 
claimed me Consul." ^^ But for his colleague he 
could obtain no other than Cains Antonius. Not 
yet was the people united in the support of Cicero. 
He was three-and-forty years of age. With thin 
figure, small head, and piercing eyes, he looked like 

><^ Fro Cicl., 6, and Pro Sull, 29. ^^ All from tho fragmcuts of the 
17 Ascon., Argum. Orat. in Tog. Onit. in Tog. Cund. 
Cand. *" Do Leg. Agr., ii. 2. 
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what he was, a man of nervous and feeble consti- 
tution. No light burden for such an one to bear 
was now resting upon him. Without a colleague to 
aid him, without many earnest adherents to sustain 
him, the weight of a state heavy with factions lay 
upon his shoulders.^ 

A Knight by descent, he was also a Senator by 
office. He thus belonged to two orders at variance 
with each other, besides being divided amongst 
thcmsrlves. To repair the divisions between one 
order and the other was to make the nearest pos- 
sible approach to repairing those by which each 
order was sundered. Could the Knights be united 
with the Senators, the separation of the aristocratic 
from the popular, of the noble from the ignoble, 
would come to an end. To conceive of such a 
union implied a spirit with which few, if any, had 
ever entered upon the consulate at Rome. 

The measures of Cicero as Consul must be judged 
according to this projected union. lie assisted Lu- 
cullus to obtain the triumph which that general had 
long been claiming for victories in the East.^^ He 
called the people from the theatre, where they had 
hissed the author of a law providing separate seats 
for the Knights, to rebuke them for affronting an 
honorable^ man and the gr(»at estate whom he repre- 
sented.-- He even resisted the claims of the sons of 
those proscribed by Sulla and his followers to be 
restored to their rights and patrimonies.^^ The case, 

'^'* Elected in A. C. 64, he entered in belmlf of Lucullus, in Acad. Pr, 
upon his consulate in 0.'). ii. 1. 

'^^ riin., Nntllist, VII. 31. 
-J Cierro relates his interference ^3 pint, Cie., 12. 
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he mournfully confessed, was cruel. " Yet such," he 
added, <*is the dependence of the state upon the 
laws of Sulla, that it cannot stand, if they arc; 
broken down."^ A proposal by one of the Tri- 
bunes, that all existing debts should be annulled, 
was opposed by the Consul, notwithstanding its ac- 
ceptability to the lower classes, because of its in- 
justice to the higher.^ With equal zeal to hinder 
the abuses in more powerful quarters, he himself 
brought up a law to abolish, but modified so as 
simply to restrict the right of the Senate to grant 
permissions of travel or residence in the provinces 
at the expense of their inhabitants.^ In such a 
course, Cicero could not avoid exciting expostula- 
tion, or even aversion. ]3ut if these dillcrent pro- 
ceedings be fairly weighed, it will be seen how 
evenly he meant to hold the scales between the 
restless parties with which he had to deal. 

Wherever a cause like that maintained by Cicero 
requires the consideration of so many contending 
interests, it is plain that there must be an opposite 
cause upheld. At the head of those most resolute 
in keeping open the wounds which Cicero would 
have bound up was Julius Crcsar. The leader no 
longer of the Marian party, but of a party that 
might well be called by his own nuiiie, he bade 
fair to become, as his adherents foretold, *' the first 
man of all."* "You are storming the Common- 
wealth," cried Catulus, the leader of the Senate, 
when Cojsar set up the trophies of Marius upon 



2* Quint., Inst. Orat., xi. 1. 85. *» These grants were called Frce 

^ Dion Cuss., xxxvxi. 25. Ix;gatious. Cic, Do I^gg., iii. 18. 
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the Cnpitol.^ But the innss ovincod its preference 
for the stormer over the defender in electing Crcsar 
Chief Pontiff, notwithstanding the endeavors of Ca- 
tnhifl to obtain the office.^^ Cirsar had opposed the 
c'lr(rtion of (Jicero. Ife was soon in opposition 
against the projects of the new Consul. 

The first point was to rouse the populace against 
the orders whom Cicero would have united. Not 
long after his election, a bill denominated Agra- 
rian was proposed by Servilius Rullus, one of the 
Tribunes. It provided for the appointment of ten 
commissioners with ample powers to sell the greater 
part of the public domains, to receive the public 
spoils and revenues, excepting such as were in Pom- 
pcy's hands, and then, with the enormous sums thus 
))rocnn»d, to purchase lands in Italy for the needy 
citizens, for whom, moreover, colonies were to be 
founded upon any portion of the public territory 
remaining unsold.^^ To accomplish this gigantic 
project, the commissioners were to keep their olG- 
ces for five years, with irresponsible and absolute 
power, as well beyond as within the boundaries of 
Italy. Nothing could so effectually stir up the 
lower orders against the upper, as a scheme in be- 
half of the former -which the latter were sure to 
oppose. 

'^ riiiL, Cms., 6. Leg. Agr., i. 1, 2, 5, 7, ii. 5, 7, 22, 
2« Id., il).,7. Siict, Crcs, 13. The 25, 26, iii. 1, 3,4. It was not in- 
law, by wliirh Sull A restored to the tended to disturb. any proprietors 
pontifical college the right of filling who had come into possession of 
Its own vacancies, had just been re- lands in Italy since A. C. 82 (Sul- 
pealcd. Irt'fl triumph), or ont of Italv since 

'-'••' The details of the sdieme will 88 (the Italian War), 
be found in Cicero's omtions l)e 
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Cicero spoke against the bill on the very first 
day of his consulship. lie warned the people 
against the ten kings proposed in the persons of 
the ten commissioners.*^ lie entreated them to ob- 
serve that, however popular it seemed to propose 
so liberal a distribution of lands, ^^ nothing could 
really be so popular as what he then olfercd them 
in peace, tranquillity, and ease." ^^ The bill was 
rejected. But the sting remained. 

The next step of Ctesar was to prove the im- 
punity with which his adherents might act against 
the higher classes. Another Tribune, Titus Ltibie- 
nus, came forward to charge Caius Rabirius, an 
aged Senator, with having murdered Saturninus in 
the conflict between him and the Senate, thirty- 
seven long years before. The old man was tried 
by two judges, appointed, after an antiquati^d form, 
by the Pnetor ; ® and they, being none other than 
Julius and his kinsman Lucius Caesar, pronounced 
Rabirius guilty. He appealed from their sentence 
to the Centurias, before whom Ilortensius the Se- 
nator and Cicero both appeared in his defence. 
The leaders under Cossar were resolved, at his bid- 
ding, as others besides themselves understood,^ to 
strike a blow at the Senate, by deciding the in- 
competency of that body to arm the magistrates or 
the people against an insurrection. Cicero plainly 
stated how " it was to render the authority of the 

^ Dc Leg. Agr., II. 6. See high-titjason, comluctcd in ohlcn 

also I. 7, II. 10, 13,15-, and Plut, times before the Duumviri Tcr- 

Cic., 12. ducllionis. See Cic., I'ro liub., 5. 

>i ])e Leg. Act., ii. 37. ^ Suet, Cn;s., 12. Dion Cass., 

^ That of tnal for peixlu^ioj or xxxvii. 26 et stq. 
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Senate, the power of the Consuls, and the union 
of all good men against the calamities and the 
perils of the Commonwealth unavailing, that the 
age, the infirmity, and the loneliness of this man 
had been arraign(»d." ^* IJut it was only through 
a stratagem^ that the assembly was dispersed be- 
fore the people voted against the gray hairs of 
llabirins. 

Cirsar was not the only one to excite appre- 
hension amongst those desirous of imion. Pompey, 
still invested with unlimited authority in the East^ 
wore a threatening look to many who gazed after 
him from Rome. Porcius Cato, recently acting 
against the creatures of Sulla, was amongst the 
most resolute in the party of the Senate to pre- 
vent the return of Pompey to the dominion which 
he had formerly exercised. As Cato was journey- 
ing with a few friends to spend some leisure weeks 
at his estate in Lucania, he heard that Metellus 
Nepos, for the last three or four years a favorite 
oflieer of Pompey, was on his way to seek the tri- 
bnncship at Rome. Cato instantly ordered his at- 
tendants to turn back ; and on being asked by 
his travelling companions, why he had so suddenly 
(•liang(*d his mind, he answered that it was no 
tim<; for retirement, when such a man as Metellus 
was about to fall like a thunderbolt upon the Com- 
monwealth.^ Oflbring himself as a candidate for 

^ Fro C. Rnb^ 1. not 1>cing in order nnless the stand- 

^ Of Mctcllns Celcr, then in the ard wns kept flying. Dion Cass., 

prnctorsliip, who pulled down the xxxvii. 27, 28. 

standard on tho Janlciilum; tho 

asscmblj, according to an old form, ^ Plut., Cat., 20. 

VOL. II. 24 
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the tribuneship, Cato was elected. Not, however, 
to the exclusion of Metcllus, who was chosen like- 
wise. 

Amongst tlie candidates for the consulship of 
the approaching year, Catiline again appeared. 
Twice before rejected, he was now advancing at 
the head of a band resolved to carry his election 
for their sakes as well as for his own. Some of 
these men, like ConK^lius Lentulus, formerly Con- 
sul, were aspiring to " reign." ^ Others, like Cas- 
sius Longinus, sought subordinate authority. Others 
still, like Quintus Curius or the younger Cornelius 
Cethegus, were intent npon obUiining tlit^ nicniis 1o 
gratify their lusts or prodigalities. Many of the 
Senators, many more of the Knights, both of the 
city and of the country, especially from the colo- 
nies of Sulla, attached themselves to the train of 
Catilinc.38 

At the outset, that is, at the time when he was 
suing with Cicero for the consulship, Catiline pro- 
mised his associates little more than the abolition 
of debts as the reward of their exertions.** But 
when Cicero was elected over him, his designs ex- 
panded and darkened. Large sums of money, large 
supplies of arms were raised. Great numbers of 
men, some who had, and others who had not seen 
service, were gathered in a camp formed in Etru- 
ria.*^ " Very grand," they believed, " and very noble 

^ There was a prophecy current Cat., ii. 8- 10. Tint., Cic, 14. Seo 

that a third Cornelius ( Cinna havinjv Drumaun, Gcseh. Koms, vol. V. pp. 

been a first, and Sulla a second) 415 d scq. 

should reign at Rome. Plut, Cic , ^ Sail., Cat., 21. 

17. *^ ** Omnino euneta plcbes 

" Sail., Cat, 17, 28. Cic, In Urbana plebcs Juvcntus in 
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was their enterprise."^* For it was supremacy in 
tlic Commonwealth towards which Catiline was di- 
recting his own and his followers' views. All were 
gratified by the prospect. It promised power to the 
ambitious, indulgence to the luxurious, crime to the 
depraved. Yet there was nothing in the enterprise 
or in its leader so monstrous as his opponents 
would make it out. Strong in body, ardent in in- 
tcrih'cl, us g(;n(3r(>us to those whom he favored as he 
was unscrnpuk)us towards those whom he opposed, 
Catiline possessed many of the good as well as of 
the bad points in the character of his race.^^ His 
conspiracy, as it is styled, was of a nature to 
bring out not only the meaner but, comparatively 
speaking, the nobler passions of his confederates. 
"Where the Gracchi had fallen, where Marius and 
Sulla had risen, few better men than Catiline or 
his associates could remain.^^ 

The greater was the reason to rejoice that Cicero 
could oppose the conspiracy. Earnest in his design 
of uniting the higher classes, he saw it menaced 
with overwhelming ruin by the plans of Catiline. 
Back to the darkest day of division and butchery 
would the state be hurled, were the conspirators to 
succeed. Many of the most eminent men appeared 
indid'ercnt to the course which things might take. 

njrris rrictcrcft quorum, vie- ''- Cic, Pro Crcl., 5, 6. Sail., 

toriji Sulhv, i»nrciifc« proscriptf, l>o- Cat., 5. 
ii:i croptn, jus lilHTtahs iinmiuutum 

cml Ad hoc quiruuiquc ^^ " JuciUibaiit pritjtcrca comipti 

nlinnim ntqun Scnntipnrtiumcrnnt." ctvitntis mores." Sail., Cat, 5. Sco 

Sail., Cat, 37. Sec Capp. 24, 20, the whole of Cap. 38. It was not 

27. every people, as .lu venal (Sat., xiv. 

*^ "Maximum atnue pulcherri- 41, 42) would have us believe, that 

mum fjicinus.*' Id., ib., 2U. could produce a Catiline. 
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This was partly to be accounted for by the fact that 
Cicero, as Consul, had received secret information 
concerning the conspiracy.** But there was no de- 
nying that some of the leading cifizens, like C/nis- 
sus and Co^sar,*^ were implicated in the movements 
of Catiline. All the more zealously did Cicero de- 
termine to uphold his cause, the cause of his eomi- 
try, against that of Catiline, threatening to become 
the new ruler of Rome. 

The Consul left no stone unturned to hinder the 
election of Catiline as his successor. He induced 
his colleague Antonius to separate from the conspi- 
rators, with whom that personage had hitherto acted. 
He carried a new law to prevent the corrupt prac- 
tices by which Catiline, like other candidates, was 
obtaining partisans.*® How he was acting upon 
those already secured, Cicero presently informed the 
Senate, by reporting the appeal of Catiline to his 
associates. " He says," quoth the Consul, " that no 
faithful defender of the wretched can be found save 
one who is himself wretehed, that Ihe impoverished 
and ruined cannot trust to the promises of the 
wealthy and the prosperous. Of the fallen," conti- 
nued Cicero, <^ he professes himself the leather and 
standard-bearer." At the Consul's proposal, the Se- 
nate declared the election proroguc^d from the fol- 
lowing day, on which it had been appointed to take 
place. " We need time," urged Cieero.*-^ 

** Tlirough Fulvin, a Indy of Itomans under the Empire, vol. i. 

high riuik, and the mistress of Qiiin- pp. 7G, 79. 

tus Curiu.s, tlic conspirator. Sull., **^ Cic., Vvo Murcuxii 23. Dion 

Cat., 23, 26. Cass., xxxvii. 29. 

*^ See Merivale*8 Hist, of the «? Pro Mur., 25. 
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" The next day," to give the account in Cicero's 
words, " the Senate being full, I called up Catiline. 
I bade him explain, if he chose, the reports that had 
been brought to me. He, with his customary bold- 
ness, oflbred no apology, but rather made a decla- 
ration of his purposes. For he said that there were 
two bodies belonging to the Commonwealth. One 
was thin, and with a frel)lc head. The other was 
stout, but wilhout a head. 'J'o this, he declared, a 
head shoidd no more be wanting, if he lived. A 
murmur ran through the crowded Senate. But 
nothing such as the indignity of the occasion ap- 
peared to demand was delermined on. Some hesi- 
tated about taking any formal measures because 
they feared not; others, because they feared. Then," 
pursues Cicero, " he broke forth exulting from the 
Senate. Yet thence he should never have been per- 
mitted to go out alive. The more so, that but a 
few days before, in the same assembly, he had re- 
plied to that brave man, Cato, menacing him with 
judgment, that if any fire were kindled against his 
designs, he would extinguish it not by water, but 
by universal ruin."*^ 

This was going too far. The effort to obtain the 
rule at Rome might excite applause as well as mur- 
murs. But the avowal that ruin would follow in 
the train of the ruler roused the general indignation. 
Cicero and his colleague were invested with abso- 
lute pow(»r, aeeording to ilie usual form, to ward 
off injury from the Commonwealth.^^ Armed and 

« Pro Mur., 25. Tlut., Cic^ 14. *^ Cic, In Cat., i. 2, 3. 

Cf. Dion Cass., xxxyii. 29. 

24* 
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guarded, the Consul descended into tlic Campus 
Martius at the time appointed for the elections. 
To his infinite joy, he was able to declare Junius 
Silanus and Licinius Murena elected as liis succes- 
sors.^ Catiline was defeated. 

Soon as lie could, the baflled chief called his fol- 
lowers together. ^' Ye must temporize no longer," 
was the substance of his communication to them. 
'< Already are some of our confederates up in arms, 
northwards and southwards. I go to lead down our 
troops from the camp in Etruria. I leave you to 
despatch Cicero and his adherents. Then ye must 
set fire to Rome.'*^* Even those to wliom he spoke 
were startled by his directions. 13ut they promised 
obedience. Two Knights pledged themselves to 
uiurder Cicero at once. But on proccteding \o the 
Consul's house, they could gain no admis.*iion. 

Cicero instantly summoned the Senate to the 
temple of Jupiter Stator the Preserver. Already had 
the news of the risings in different quarters been 
received, already had the proper precautions been 
taken.^ Aware, therefore of the crisis that had 
arrived, the Senators again assembled. With tliem 
came Catiline, seeking his place amongst the cu- 
rule seats, where many of the more eminent Se- 
nators were gathered. Shrinking from him as 
though his touch had been fatal, they pressed to- 
wards Cicero, who stood excited but resolute, pre- 



*'* Pro Mur., 26. A spirit within mc chides my bluggish 

" Soil., Cat, 27. haii.ls," etc. 

'* Tho ills that 1 hAve done cannot bo ^^^^ Junm»n'8 Cutiliiic, Act. i. sc. 1. 

safe 

But by ottcmptiog greater; and I Teol ** SuU., Cut., 30, 31. 
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pared to break out upon Catiline. " How long," 
he thundered, " how long, O Catiline, wilt thou 
abuse our forbearance?" One by one, the plots of 
the foe were unmasked. One by one, the penalties 
in store for him were exposed. " And thou, Jupi- 
ter," eoncluded the Consul, "thou whom we call the 
Preserver of our city and our dominions, — thou 
wilt drive this man and his accomplices away from 
thy shrines and from our walls, — thou wilt save our 
fortunes and our lives ! " ^ In vain Catiline at- 
tempted to obtain a hearing. Driven amidst execra- 
tions from the S<».nato, he instantly set out from 
llonie/*^ " I go," he wrote back on the road, " to 
exile at Marseilles." ^ It was soon known that he 
had assuiiH»d the emblems of sovereignty at the 
camp in I'jirnria. 

Meanwhile, Cicero had called the people together 
to hear an ofFicial account, as it were, of what had 
occurred/'^ The Senate met to pronounce Catiline 
a public enemy, and to promise pardon to all who 
would abandon his cause. Antonius the Consul 
was directed to lead his forces against Catiline, 
while Cicero remained " as the guard of the city." 
" Deeply lamentable," writes the contemporary his- 
torian, "appeared to me at that period the power 
of the Roman people. For when all things from 
East to West lay in subjection to our arms, we 
had ciiizens of our own resolved upon the destruc- 
tion of themselves and of the Commonwealth."*-^ 

w In Cnt., I. 13. " Snll., Cat, 34. 

^ Sill I., C^it., 31, 32. rtiit., " In tlio nccond of tho orations 

CiCf IC. Cf. J)iod. Sic, Kcliq., agninst Catiline. 

XL. 5. « Sail., Cat., 36. 
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Not one of the number attached to Catiline was 
found to leave his standard or to betray his plans. 

It seemed, indeed, as if the only union was upon 
the side of those assailing the public liberties. At 
Rome, division upon division ensued. First, in the 
thick of the conspiracy, came the prosecution of Li- 
cinius Murena, one of the Consuls elect, on the 
ground of bribery. One of his unsuccessful compe- 
titors led the charge. But it was Poreius Cato who 
lent the chief impetus to the trial. Murcna's col- 
league elect, Junius Silanus, had been equally guilty 
of corruption at the elections. But he was the 
brother-in-law of Cato. Murena was defended by 
Crassus, by Ilortensius, and, above all, by Ci- 
cero. Pleading the danger of holding a new elec- 
tion at such a season, he insisted upon the neces- 
sity of leaving the highest authority in the most 
vigorous hands,^ whether stained, though this he 
did not urge, or unstained. A verdict of acquittal 
followed. 

Still more serious were the difl'erences of party 
in relation to Catiline's accomplices.^ Placed un- 
der arrest, yet appearing to be begirt with rescuers 
rather than with guards, they threatened greater 
peril to their opponents than when they had been 
at large.^ The question came up in the Senate 
as to the sentence which should be passed upon the 
conspirators. It excited conflicting opinions. One 
party, led by Julius Cu^sar, proposed to confiscate 



<B Cic, Fro Murena, 91 d$eq. ^ Sail., Cat, 50. App., Bell. 

^ Sco the third oration against Civ., ii. 5. Dion Cass., xxxvii. 
Catiliuo. 35. 
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the estates of the prisoners and to confine tlicir per- 
sons in some of the Italian towns.'^i 'j['|,c opposite 
party, led by Junius Silanus, maintained the neces- 
sity of punishing the guilty by death.® With this 
party Cicero sided. No man had ever spoken more 
eloquently upon the inviolability of the Roman citi- 
zen.^ No one was now more earnest in casting it 
oil*.**** It was but another proof that the liberty of 
Rome, like a foundering bark, was in such danger 
as to eompel its freemen to part with their stoutest 
masts or their most precious wares. 

There was a moment's lull. The conspirators, 
condemned by the Senate, lay lifeless in the dun- 
geons of the Capitol.^ Forth came the Consul 
with many of the principal Senators. It was in the 
dusk. But the crowd of the daytime still lingered 
in \\w. I*\)rnin. Some, concerned with the conspira- 
tors, wen^ anxious to learn their fate. Others, hop- 
ing for the overthrow of the conspiracy, waited to 
hear their hopes confirmed. As Cicero proceeded, 
he passed a group of men whom he knew to have 
been engaged in the conspiracy. "They are dead!" 
said he to them, in a loud and significant tone, un- 
derstood by those to whom it was addressed, and 
soon repeated through the Forum and along the ad- 
joining streets. The enthusiastic people thronged 
about the Consul, declaring him to be their pre- 



61 Sail., Cnt., 51. Tint., Cnns., 7. ^ Sco the fourth oration against 

*'^ III Cnt, IV. 4. Cnto was the Catiline, 
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server; while at the doors, on either side, and from 
the roofs above, tlicrc suddenly shone the liglit of 
lamps and torches,^ with which the way to his 
home was as bright as when he walked to the Se- 
nate in the morning. 

The illumination seemed to spread over tlie fol- 
lowing days. While the Senate deereed a publie 
thanksgiving in the name of Cicero, he was saluted 
by Catulus as the Father of his Country.^ The glo- 
rious title was, at Cato's instance, confirmed by the 
people in the Forum.^ "Ye have," declared Cicero 
himself in his last oration about the conspiracy, "ye 
have all ranks, all men, the whole Roman people, 
of one and the same opinion ; and it is the iirst in- 
stance of such a concord in a civil cause 

The Knights are with us. This day and this cause 
recall them, after dissensions of many years, to the 
association of the Senate. If the connection ce- 
mented in my consulship be made perpetual, I pro- 
mise that no domestic injuries shall hereafter befall 
any part of the Commonwealth." In almost the 
next breath he denied that the w^ork which he had 
reason to call his own could by any possibility be 
destroyed. " No violence," he exclaimed, " shall ever 
be so deadly as to break through and undermine 
the union amongst you, the unanimity of all good 
men ! " ® 

The promise was scarcely made before it began 
to fail. On the last day of the year Cicero ap- 



•• Plut, ac, 22. « riut, Cic, 23. App., BcU. 

Ci^., II. 10. 
« Cic, lu Pia., 3. «* In Cut , iv. 9, 7, 10. 
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pcarcd upon the rostra to render the customary ae- 
coniit of his consulship, and to swear before the 
people that he had obeyed the laws. The tribunal 
above him was already occupied by two of the 
magistnites for the following year. One was the 
Tribune Metellus Nepos, elected in Pompey's inte- 
rest. The other was the Pnctor Caisar, elected be- 
fore the suppression of the conspiracy, and who, 
since the sentence against the conspirators, had 
hardly been seen, except amongst the populace in 
opposition to the Senate.'® When Cicero rose on 
the* roslra, Metellus rose on his trilnnial, and by 
virtue of his authority forbade the Consul to do 
more than pronounce the oath of fidelity in its 
simplest form. Unprepared for this as he was, Cicero 
nevertheless advanced wifhout faltering ^^ to the 
front, and swore aloud and solemnly that the Com- 
monwealth had been preserved through his devotion. 
" However great the oath," he said a few years 
afterwards, " it was approved by the shouts and the 
consent of all the people." "^^ The crowd that wait- 
ed on him home left the Forum empty to the Tri- 
bune and the Prfctor, shamed by the enthusiasm 
not. then to be hindered. Nor did it seriously falter 
until after Catiline perished in the field."^ 

The confidence of Cicero in the union which he 
had maintained was not long secure. There is a 
letter of some months' later date, addressed by him 

f^ Pint., Crc»., 8. Suet., Cncs., ing ycnr, A. C. G2. Sail., Cat., 60. 

14, 15. Flor., IV. 1. lie lind 20,000 men 

'^ In Pis., 3. under his commnnd. Snll., Cat, 

"^ Ibid, riut., Cic., 23. 37, 39. App., Bell. Civ., ii. 7. 
'' At the beginning of tho follow- 
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to Pompey, who, it seems, had replied but coldly 
to the intelligence received from Cicero concerning 
the events of his consulship. '' Lest you <be igno- 
rant," he says, " of what I thought wanting in your 
letter to me, I will write with the franivness re- 
quired by my own nature, as well as by the friend- 
ship between us. I expected some congratulation, 
on account both of our connection and of the Com- 
monwealth, for tlie deeds wliich I have done ; and 
I think you may have omitted it for fear of ollend- 
ing some one. But be sure " - — yet the tone is not 
itself sure — " that what you and I have done for 
the safety of our country is approved by the ju<lg- 
ment and the testimony of the world."** Sonic 
hope, ungrounded as it may have been, was raised 
in Cicero by the return of Pompey, in whom he 
trusted a faithful citizen might be brought back to 
the Commonwealth."* " I am protecting," he writes, 
" as well as I am able, the union cemented as my 
own policy and institution ; yet, since it is really 
infirm, I trust that one way, at least, to preserve it 
will be well guarded." "'^ The resort to union was 
to be supported by the resort, again, to one. 

Cicero's language rapidly becomes more mournful. 
" You must be ready," he says, " lo (^xclaiin, that 
the state can last no longer. 'J*he Senate is ha- 
rassed. The Knights are alienated. A single year 
has thus overturned the two foundations which 1 
alone established ; for it has not only cast down 
the authority of the Senate, but has dissolved the 

'* Ad DW^ T. 7. w lb., ib. 17. 

7» Ad Att., 1. 14. 
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concord between the liiglicr orders. A statesman 
and a palriot is not lo hv foinid even in dreams."^ 
" We are in the dregs," he said, " of the Common- 
wealth." '^ 

Thus was union amongst the higlier orders at 
Rome proved to be imprnetieal)h\ If tlierc was one 
reason for this above* nnothcT, it wns the impracti- 
cabilitv of union betw(?en the Romans and their 
subjf»els. The cause which Cicero pleaded against 
Catiline failed, though seeming to succeed, because 
ihaf which lie pl(»ad(»d against Vcrres had also 
failcMl, 1 hough also seeming to succeed. 

"TluMc are those," wrote Cicero, "who deny that 
any bond of law or of association for purposes of 
common good exists amongst citizens. It is an 
opinion which rends asunder all union in a state. 
There are others who deny that any such bond exists 
betwe(»n themselves and strangers. They destroy the 
f'onnnon nnion of lhc» human race*."'" Sneh r(*mon- 
stranccs as these of Cicero awoke but faint echoes 
at Rome or through the Roman world. 

JMorc* stirring were the sounds of conflict than 
lhos(» of peace. The marches of Pompey had ex- 
tended the sway of Rome over the countries on 
the Eastern coasts of the Mediterranean. The last 
formidable foe in those quarters perished with Mi- 
thridates.*^ His kingdom of Pontus, and the neigh- 



" All Alt., I. 18. '^ I)c Ofr., III. 6. 

"" " Dicit ciiim," wns liis remark "' lie fell in despair by the sword 

in rein! ion to the course of Cnto nt of one of his mercenaries, after 

thi< time, " tanqniim in Plntonis hnvinjj rcij^ncd for half n century. 

Wn/irna. non tanqunm in nomiili App, ik'll. Mithr., 111. Dion Cass., 

f;vce, senlentiam." Ad Att., ii. 1. xxxvii. 10. At Cicero's proposal, 
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boring Cilicia and Syria, were reduced to Roman 
provinces.®^ 

I'hc fears excited hy the victor at Rome were 
even greater than those aronsed amongst the 
wretched victims of his conquests. Soon after tlic 
retirement of Cicero, it was proposed by Me tell us 
Nepos, and seconded by Ca)sar, that Pompey with 
his army should be recalled. To this, the opposi- 
tion of Porcius Cato, then in his tribuneship, was 
so vehement and so sustained as to provoke the 
most tumultuous riots, during which Metellus and 
Ca3sar were both declared deposed from their magis- 
tracies.^ Such resistance was as vain as it was 
contrary to all the laws which Cato intended to up- 
hold. Metellus fled to Pompey. But Crosar was 
immediatclyreinstated in the pnetorship, and allowed 
to prepare his plans for greater issues. 

The conqueror of the East arrived at Brundu- 
sium, where he disbanded his army, in the year suc- 
ceeding to Cicero's consulship. But several months 
elapsed ere he entered the city, just before his forty, 
fifty birth-day,^ in the most magnificent procession 
that had ever ascended the Capitol by the Sacred 
Way. He was overwhelmed with honors.*^ It was 
a triumph over the resort to union. 

a thanksgiving of ten dnys was dc- "^ Flut, Cnt., 26-29; Cic, 23. 

creed in Fompcy's name, on the Suet, Cscs., IG. 

arrival of tlic news tliat Mithridates ha m « • i i i . i 

woBdcad. ])ol'rov.Co..8,lI. ..Til TotirSf'? a"^''.?^ 

MiUir, 105 a teq., 114 I'lut, f '!?'l J ""P-- «• App, BcU. Micbr., 

Fomp., 32-43. Veil. I'at, ii. 37, '"'■ **'• 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE LATER FAITH. 



" r.a iiuilvitlnblo Iccclon do quo la religion cs la primera nccc!tif1n<l do 
los pueblos/' Balmes. 

Thus far have wc traced the decay of liberty in 
the outward world of the Romans. We have still 
to observe that which took place in their inward 
world. It is in the desolation of the latter that wc 
discover the secret concerning the prostration of the 
former. The life without must always correspond 
to the life within. 

Long years had passed since the Roman religion 
threw itself for support upon the Roman law. In 
the interval, both the law and tlie religion had 
c;rrafly altered. 

To b(»gin wilh the law, upon wliic^h the religion 
d(*p(»ndcd. Extending over wider realms and more 
various races, the law of Rome lost somewhat of 
its firmness as well as its compactness. The Law 
of Nations, as it wns ealhid, began to prevail over 
the Law of the Hlaie, or the Civil Law.' if the 
former was the more liberal, it was also the more 

^ Sec Savig^y, Hist Rom. Law in the Middle Ages, cli.i. ad init. 
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uncertain. It might be Ixitlcr for the sul)j(»cls of 
the Romans. But for the Romans themselves it 
must have been the souree of many perplexities. 
The Civil Law itself was not so clearly s(;ttlecl as 
it had been. Its subordination to the changing 
edicts of the Pniilors renderiHl its provisions un- 
stable. Its practitioners found themselves obliged to 
veer from fact to conjecture, to expediency from 
principle. This is the more plainly evinced by the 
endeavors of the best jurists, during the period in 
question, to reduce the law to the form of a sys- 
tem.^ These, however, renewed the confusion. For 
the generalities by which law was to be established 
as a science proved more didicult of adjustment 
than any particulars, however wavering, had been 
before.^ All the while, moreover, the slate was 
reeling through revolutions, every one shaking its 
strength, every one, therefore, choking the utterance 
which it had in its law.^ 

Exactly the same induenecs are to be noticed as 
having acted upon the religion of the later Romans. 
It was affected by conquest. Its deities no longer 
reigned alone. Those of other lands were mingled 
with the gods of Rome. So, too, the Roman reli- 
gion was changed by its priests. It has been men- 
tioned that the books said to contain the tenets of 
Numa were burned as dangerous to the prevailing 
doctrines. Above all, the religion of the later Ro- 



* Sec Ciinmpngiiy, Lcs Cedars, pciiiiiis c\ intiiiia pliilosopliia liaii- 
torn- V. pp. 98. 99. riciulaiu juris iliscipliimin piitas.'* 

* As Cicero says, (I)c Lcgg., i. 5) 

*^ Non ergo a Prtt'toris Kdicto .... * Remark the ridiculing tone of 

ncqao a xii. Tubulis, .... scd Cicero. Pro Mur., 12, 13. 
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mans was agitated by the storms which raged 
aiiic)ii<^st thc!m. Kvrry thing lioFMjst had been, at 
some time or other, degraded. Every thing profanest 
had been, in some way or other, sanetified. 

The religious sentiment eould not die. But it 
slept beneath the oppressions that lay upon it at 
Rome. A large number professed to have no reli- 
gion. Of those who confessed that they had any, 
the greater proportion did so merely to demand 
their part in the feast or the pomp of the various reli- 
gious celebrations. Such as sought after better things 
did not cLiim much from religion. It had no power 
to serve them. Nor had they any mind to serve it. 
The consefiuonce was that between the religion of 
the Romans and all the higher men amongst them 
a gulf seemed to have opened. 

No man was more likely to be religious, accord- 
ing to the true sense of the word, than Cicero. 
Every fault as well as every excellence in him was 
of a nature to encourage his reverence for a reli- 
gion in which he could believe. Yet he says 
that he must doubt about the cardinal points in the 
Roman system. " To begin with divination," he 
writes, " I suppose this must be practised for the 
sake of the Commonwealth and its religion. But now 
that we can talk freely, .... let us examine 
into them."^ And he proceeds to argue against 
the art of both Haruspex and Augur, as well as 
against all the less rcsj)ccted forms of divination. 
" What god," he is said to have exclaimed in a 
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diflbrcnt place, " wimt god, even, can we believe in 
as being able to succor our CouuuonwealUi ? " " 

From such as Cicero, religion was obliged to re- 
treat to the multitude. Only the lower orders, throng- 
ing to the spectacle or to the game, appeared to be 
drawn towards the national religion. With them, it 
was cherished only in proportion to the amount of 
entertainment which it could provide for them. Had 
it won them all, it would have had but feeble sup- 
porters in co'mparison with its needs. When was it 
ever heard at Rome that religion, or any other prin- 
ciple, could rest upon the multitude ? 

Whither, then, could it repair? On what could 
the religious sentiment deptMid for breath ? More 
than ever was the Roman religion in need of sup- 
port. Yet this it could not receive from the law 
by which it had been sustained. The law itself, as 
we have read, was unstable. Another prop was 
needed to bear up religion. It threw itself u|)on 
philoso|)liy.^ On this for a foundation the Romans 
constructed what we have styled their later faith. 

" Parent of philosophy," remarks Cicero, " may 
stand as the title of Socrates." ® From him was 
traced the succession through Plato and Aristotle, 
Zeno and Epicurus, to whose instructions the Ro- 
mans owed their various philosophies. Zeno taught 
his followers, the Stoics, to subject their ad'eetions 
to their reason. Epicurus inculcated almost the op- 



^ " Qiicm (Icum, si cii|>iat, opitii- n)t, Kcole irAlcxniuli-ie, torn. ii. p. 
luii possu I'cipiibluic t rutluiniis < " 70. 
I'ro Marc, 7. ^ " ]*iiron.s ()liilo>o|)lii:u jiii-o ilici 

f " Ia) sentiment 
rcfugiiS duns Ics 



^ " ]*iiron.s i)liilo>o|)lii:u jiii-o ilici 
timent rclipcux 8*cst potest." I>c Fin. lion, ct Mai., ii. 
Ics ccolcs." Vachc- 1. So AcuU. l*ost., i. 4. 
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positc. The reason, he urged, if it does not actually 
siilmiit \o the a flections, must hold itself subordinate 
to them ; it must be their attendant, if not their 
slave. Midway between the Epicureans and the 
Stoics were the members of the New Academy, as 
it was styled. Arcesilaus was the founder of the 
school. But Carneades was regarded as its head at 
Rome. By these reason was exalted to a higher 
place Ihan Uiat to which the Epicureans raisc^d it. 
But it remained in a lower place than that assigned 
to it by the Stoies. It was the rule. to which the 
New Academicians professed to conform.® But it 
could result, according to their confession, in no ac- 
tions, in no cont(»mplations, that were secure. What- 
ever it might be as a means, the end to which it 
led was uncertainty.'^ 

Such were the materials for the Romans to em- 
ploy in the substructure of their later faith. Doubt 
hiy r(»ady for fhe hand of the New Academician, 
impulse for that of the J''ipicnrcan, resoluiion for that 
of the Stoic. The last was the only one to bear 
up what could pro|)erly be styled a faith. The Epi- 
curean prided himself on having no religious per- 
suasioiisJ' Such as the Acadc^mician possessed lay 
in the shadow of insecurity. In him faith was the 
conviction of helplessness. In the Epicurean it was 



^ '17/v fuv yap tvdainoviav irefuyi- by Riltcr ct Prcllcr, op. cit., Sect. 

rrrrOni tSiii ri/^ ^tovT/oio^. Scxt. 423 - 425, nnd notes. 

Kmp., cited hy Hitter ct rrcllcr, ^^ Compare wimt Cicero snys of 

Hist. Phil. (Jr. ct Horn., Sect. 419. Epicurus, " bnlhutientem do na- 

1*^ Cic , Acnd. Post., i. 12; Tr., turn dcorum " (Do ])ivin., i. 3), 

II. 21, 4.'»; l)c Onit., ill. 18. Sec with the rcsohitc vcrsc.s of the Epi- 

'IViineiiiMiitrs iMnnunl Hist. Thil., curenn Lucretius, i. G3 et 8€q. T. 

Sect. 108, or the authorities cited \\97 et seq. 
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the conviction of irresponsibility. In the Stoic alone 
it was the conviction of accountablencss and of 
power. 

Porcius Cato was a Stoic. He had no mistrust 
of his abilities or of his duties. Firm as iron were 
the bonds that bound him to the religion and to 
the law of the past Firm as iron was the will 
with which he clung to them. Philosophy enabled 
him to see, it enabled him also to hold the position 
in which he and all believing with him were placed. 
Poniponius Atticus, Cicero's correspondent and frit^id, 
Cassius Longinus, the competitor of Cicero and sub- 
sequently the murderer of Ca)sar, were amongst the 
Roman Epicureans.*'-* What they believed in was 
their right to act out their own impulses. Of the 
New Academicians Cicero was the great name. Into 
his faith we must examine more narrowly. 

And, first, of his faith in gods. ** Can we doubt," 
he asks, " but that there is some eflcctivc power to 
produce, or some governing power to rule what we 
see around us ? " *^ " I confess that gods exist," 
he declares, " but tell me whence they are, where 
they are, and what they are." ** This was belief in 
divinities. But it was virtually disbelief in the divi- 
nities of Rome.*^ 

Much the same distinction is to be made be- 
tween the faith which Cicero had in men generally, 
and llial which he had in his <:ountrynieM particu- 

i'~ See KiUcr*tf Hist, of Ancient '^ " An temps do Ciecron, Ics gens 

riiil., Uook XII. cli. 2. d'esprit ci-oyuiunt idiis on iiioiiiii 

1* Tusc. Quusst., I. 28. aux dicux, aux dicux do Jiomo nul- 

^^ An appeal put into tbe mouth Icmcut.** CUampogiiy, Lea CcMirt, 

of Cotto, be Nat. Dcor., i. 23. torn. iii. p. 261. 
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larly. The sketch of the perfect man by Cicero 
could have been drawn by none but a believer in 
huinanity. He describes the ideal character in re- 
iircineiit, devoted to " the highest culture, . . . . 
to joy especially pure, to wisdom especially noble." 
" Suppose him to jiass," continues the writer, " to 
his post as a citizen. What can be more glorious 
than his prudence, his justice, and his various vir- 
tues ? Add the delight of friendship 

What can such a life, I ask, desire to be happier ?"^*^ 
Painful is the contrast in the tone with which he 
writes of the men around him. " My house," he 
says, " is filled every morning. Every morning, ac- 
companied by troops of friends, I descend to the 
Forum. ]5ut out of so great a number I find none 

with whom I can be familiar There is 

a disposition to be true. But it wholly fails." ^^ " I 
keep my way," he says again, " without defence or 
attendance. For, as the j>oet says, * Some are but 
nauglH, and olhcrs care for naught.'"^® 

'Jlie faith which Cicero had in himself was fully 
as unc<!Hain as <liat which he had in others. When 
a student in Greece, he went without much faith to 
ask the oracle at Delphi how he might win the 
highest fame. The answer was returned that he 
must follow his own nature rather than the opi- 
nions of the multitude.^® It was an injunction 
which he could not fulfil. In the flush of triumph 

J« Tusc. Qnrrst., v. 23. " lb., l. 20. 

17 " In rcpuMica vcro, qnamqimm 

nnimiis est prroscns, tnmcn voluntns *' riut, Cic, 5. Middlcton dls- 

ctinin nU\nc ctinm ipsn rocdtcinam credits the story. Life of Cicero, 

cfl"iij;it." Ad An., 1. 18. Sect. i. p. 15. 
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or in the gloom of failure, he turned from himself 
to any who would hear or speak to him. " I am 
in want not merely of my property and of my 
friends," he writes from the exile into which we 
shall read of his being driven, "but of myself." 20 jt 
was his want through life. 

Such was tlie uncertainty of the faith which Ci- 
cero formed out of his philosophy. It recognized 
all that was great and good. It was the concep- 
tion, he culled it the iinowledge " of things divine 
and human, the wisdom embracing the relation be- 
tween gods and men, between man and man."^ 
He fondly believe<l it to be " the parent not only of 
words, but of works." ^ " Every correction of our 
frailties and our sins," he says, " is to be obtained 
from philosophy. As in the time when the pleasure 
and the duty of my youth impelled me to throw 
myself into its arms, so now, in this season of great 
misfortune, I have escaped, after being tossed by 
dreadful storms, into the same haven from which I 
departed. O thou philosophy, the guide of life, the 
searcher after virtue, the router of vice, what were 
we or what were human life without thee ? " ^ 

Yet the faith so lauded was confessed to be un- 
equal to the wants of its votaries. The moment 
that they engaged in active duties, philosophy, with 
all which it supported, was laid aside. " While pub- 
lic life," says Cicero, " while oilices and engagements 
of various sorts occupied me, I left the pursuit of 

^ Ad Att, III. 15. ^ And so on. Tusc. Quoist, T. 

» Do Off., I. 43. 2. Sec lb., i. 2C. 

« Brut, 93. 
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philosophy to itself." Only when nothing else re- 
mained did he return to it " Now," he continues, 
" pierced with the wounds of fortune, and freed from 
the cjires of state, I seek a balm for my sorrow from 
philosophy, and I consider this to be an honorable 
gratification in my inactivity." ^4 More than this it 
could not be. Nor was it even so much as this. 
" What have I had for a consolation," he writes, " in 
my loss of public honors and of private joys ? Phi- 
losophy,25 I suppose. To this I do have continual 
recourse. But this very philosophy, I know not 
how, seems to exclude me from the haven where I 
would be. It reproaches me, as it were, for linger- 
ing through a life in which there is nothing except 
the prolongation of time that is most wretched." ^o 

A still more pointed avowal concerning the inefli- 
cacy of the later faith occurs in a letter to a friend 
mourning the loss of children. " No consolation," 
writes Cirero, " though urged by the wisest philoso- 
phers, sc!ems so suitable to prevail with you as the 
condition of the state and this continuiince of evil 
days. Happiest are they who have begotten no off- 
spring, licss unhappy are they who have lost their 
ollspriiig in these times, than if they had been be- 
reaved in better times If you grieve for 

the sufferings of the dead themselves, . . . . 
then I will say that one who has left behind the 
dangers impending over the Commonwealth, seems 
to me to be not at all a sufferer." ^7 To this was 
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the philosopher reduced. He bowed himself before 
the universal hopelessness. 

Upon his own school tlie clouds of doubt settled 
most heavily. " Let us entreat this Now Aeadrniy," 
he exclaims, ^^ this disturber of all things, to be still. 
For if it shall ])ress on against what seems to us 
sudleiently established, it will cause too woful 
ruin."^ In this despair the philosophy of Cicero 
ended.^ 

There are many reasons to account for the failure 
of the later faith. In the first place, it was confmcd 
to the few. The strength that would have come 
from the support of the many was disdained. "Phi- 
losophy is content," wrote Cicero, " with a chosen 
number of votaries. It makes a point of shunning 
the multitude, to whom, indeed, it is an objet^t of 
suspicion and abhorrence. So that if any one would 
visit it all with censure, he can do so with the ap- 
plause of the people." ^ 

In the next place, the later faith brought no new 
inspiration to the few. All that it did was to take 
their nature as it was, and make it the basis of re- 
newed endeavors after something higher. With the 
Academician, the Epicurean, and the Stoic, there 
was the same dependence upon merely human pow- 
ers.^* Consequently, the later believers were left 

28 Pc I-»cgc., I. 13. ** " K«t cnim i»liiIosophia pniicU 

•io <( TliiiA uiixioiiM tlioiiglits ill ciidlcMS coiitcntu jiidicilnis, iniiltilmliiicin 

ririlcs roll, consiilto ipsa fugiciis, ei«|iic ipsi cl 

Without Ji centre where to fix the suspccta ct invwu: ut vel, si (piis 

., ^,.^.!\ *i • . 1 uiiivcrsnm vclit vitiipcrnrc, scciiiido 

• lu this w.hl maze their va.n cndoa- .,, ^^ ,^ ^^^^^^^ ^ „ <^i^ rj«„,. 

vol's end. \ (\ ^ t i 

How cim the less the greater coinprc- ^"*' ^c"*^** i >'• *• 

heiul ? " ** Those fond philosophers tliat 
Or finite reason reach infinity ? " magnify 

Dkyukm. Our humuu uuturo." Suiuucr. 
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exactly where they were found by their various 
schools. " So far am I," writes Cornelius Nepos to 
Cicero, " from imagining philosophy to be the mis- 
tress of life, and the perfeetress of happiness, that 
I think none have more need of masters to teaeh 
them how to live than most of those engaged in 
phih>sophic.aI pursuits." ^ 

Philosophy eame to the Romans as an alien. 
As such, they could not receive it witJi the cor- 
dialily which it rccpiircd. No nation ever existed 
so generally imbued with hostility to all that was 
connected with foreign lands. If the feeling sub- 
Hii(lc<l, it generally left a waste of indifference. Ci- 
c(T<) cutrcafs his coTmtrymen to take from the Greeks 
the philosophy which their hands were too feeble to 
hold.*^ It was an ingenious mode of phrasing his 
entreaty. But it fell unheeded by the great majo- 
rity even of the few at Rome. 

We have an illustration in the fortune of art. 
Of this the earliest models must have been derived 
from - l«3truria and subsecpicntly from the Grecian 
cities in Southern Italy. As the Romans became 
the conquerors of countries wherein art had made 
ils habitation, they grew rich in the paintings and 
the statues with the very existence of which most 
of them had been unacquainted. The conquered 
furnished their artists as well as their works of art 
to the conquerors. But the latter regarded the works 

'^ "Video cnim,*' he adds, " mng- Lnctant, Div. Inst, iii. 15. See 

nam partem eoriim qui in scliola de the reflections of Lactnntius himself, 

pudorc et contincntia prnccipinnt lb., iii. 1. 
nn^titissime, eosdem in omnium lihi- 
dinum cupiditntibus vivcre." Ap. ^ Tasc. Quocst, ii. 2. 
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in the light of trophies and the workers in that of 
captives.^ The instances of Romans oceupying 
themselves with art are few and far between.^ Not 
many of them cared even to see the pictures or the 
sculptures with which their city was overrunning.*^ 
When Lucullus threw open his libraries, which 
would now be called galleries as well as libraries, 
to the public, they seem to have been visited only 
by Greeks,^ l*'ar from there being any misgiving 
among the Romans in relation to the neglect of 
art, their tenderest poet exults in their devotion to 
other ends.^ It is thus that the fortune of art il- 
lustrates the fortune of philosophy at Rome. 

So feeble was the foundation upon which the 
Romans would have raised their later faith. Fall 
after fall of those who would have risen with it 
prove its insecurity and theirs. 

At about the same time that Cicero was giving 
way, Lucretius Cams, the poet, lifted his voice to 
urge others on. lie sang, he professed, that men 
might be released from the parting cords of the 
old religion.^ Once freed from these, he believed 



^ Seneca ranks painters nnd ^ IMnt., Lite., 42. On tliosn col- 

statuaries with tho "civteri luxu- Icctioii.H, soo Wiiickelmann, Sloria 

riiL> ministri." Kp. 88. dellu Arti, etc., lib. viii. ua|i. 4, and 

^ Faliiiis Piitor has l>cen men- :^i. 1. 

tioncd. DeciiiM AViii) a statuary, nnd ^ ,, , ... ,, 

an unsnccessfid one, of a later »lay. Kx( udcnt ain," etc. An., vi. 

IMin., Nat. Hist., \xxiv. 18. «^7 d*//. Cf. Jlor., Kpist.,!!. 1. 28 

^ " An approxiniatu calculation *' ^V- 

of tlic i)luu(U'red statues and iuia^'es «...,». , . . 

soon runs up to a hundred thou- " IVunum quo,! niagius docco dc 

sand." Midler's Ancient Art, Enij. /y»»»S ^^ »'''Vt'* 

transl., Sect. 165. Sec both' Sec*t. K«»'K;;;»"»\ »"*'"'^ "od.i cx^olvcn^ 

1G4 and 105 for a sketch of the pil- ^ * * 

lage in Gi*cece. l>o I^cr* Nat., l 930, 931. 
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that he and his fellow-disciples of the Epicurean 
school might constrnct their faith with case. But 
what a faith ! It denied the might of man in the 
same breath that abjured the might of the divinity.^ 
" The walls of the universe crumble," chanted Lu- 
cretius. " Its movements I see through a vast 
void."^* And the poet died in his prime by his 
own hand.^2 

Tlie recklessness of Lucretius is reproduced in 
Catullus.^*^ But the later poet stands far below the 
earlier. Lucretius labored. Catullus played. The 
one denied because he could not, the otiier merely 
because he wouhl not believe. Lucretius threw off 
the old faith in order to lend his hand towards 
building the new one. Catullus w^as one of those 
content without either the new or the old. " I hate, 
and yet I love," he sings. " Why this, ye may in- 
quire. I cannot tell."^* It was the song of all 
who sank with him beneath the indiflercnec of the 
age. 

The signs given by the poetry arc confirmed in 
the history of the times. Sallust*^ composed his 
narrations concerning the war with Jugurtha and 
the c()ns])iracy of Catiline. If he wrote as the par- 
tisan of Cirsar, to whose favor he owed his own 



*'^ l)c Tier. Nnt., ii. 14 et se*j. v. Rome nt an cnrly ngo, nnd lived 

1159 ef sfq.f vi. 49 ci srq. niuil nt least tho year 47. Carm. 

^1 " Mcriihi miinrll ML 

Di.m'odiinf, totiini vitiro pcriiiiitio gcri ** Cnnn. Lxxxv. 

n*s.'* ^0 C. Sallitstiiis Crispus, bom A. 

1I»., III. 10, 17. C. 80, joiiinl the |mrty of Cin^nr, 

^'- Somewhere alwiit A. C. r>5. ciirirhe«l himself hv the phiniler of 

*^ IJorii of Rood pnrcntn^^c nt Niimidin, nnd livc<i in jjrcnt luxury 

Vcronn, A. C. 87, Catullus came to nt Uomc until the year 34. 
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fortune, the historian conhl not have selecl(»(l more 
appropriate subjects than the achievements of Ma- 
rius in the war, and of Cicsar himself, who alone 
resisted the sentence of death npon the conspira- 
tors, during the insurrection. Nor could Sallust 
have chosen better in order to interest his contem- 
poraries. The voyager upon roaring seas will listen 
to the stories of shipwreck with greedier ear than 
to the tales that would bring before him the home, 
the paths, or the flowers which he has forsaken. 
So the Romans in the midst of their convulsions 
would be pleased with the histories of warfare and 
of revolution far more than with those of order and 
of peace. Sallust is thus the historian of his own 
period as well as of that to which he actually 
refers. It is a period of waning faith that he por- 
trays. 

The weakness of the earlier allowed the con- 
struction of the later faith to be attempted. But 
the ignorance which enfeebled the one debilitated 
the other ii^so.^^* " I aslitid i\ni earth," wrote Au- 
gustine at a later day, when his turn for seeking 
the unknown had arrived, " i asked the earth ; and 
it answered me ' I am not He.' And whatsoever 
things are in it confessed the same. I asked the 
sea and the deeps, and the living creeping things; 
and they answered, ' We are not thy (Jod ; seek 
above us.* I asked the moving air; and the whole 
air with its inhabitants answered, . . . . ' I am 



M " Di giorno in giomo )»iu di bco ei spolpa, 
£ u trbtu ruiiiu pur dispo^to." 

Purgatorio, 
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not God.' I asked the heavens, sun, moon, stars. 
* Nor,' say they, * arc we the God whom thou seck- 
cst.' And I replied unto all the things which en- 
compass the door of my flesh, * Ye have told me 
of my God, that ye are not lie ; tell mc some- 
thing of Him.'"^-^ To such an appeal, Augustine 
could receive an answer. There was none, unless 
it were vouchsafed in secret, for ihe ancient Ro- 
mans. 

Snch was the dc*cay of liberty in the world within 
Iheni. Its decay in the world without them was 
inevitable. 

" For what U freedom hut the nnfcttcrctl ii»o 
Of all the power* which Ootl for u?o hn"* given? 
lUit chiefly tlii>», Him first, Him last to view, 
TlinHigh mcniicr power* aii'l fsecoinlnry thinp««, 
KlTuli^nt, as tlin»ii(!lt clomls tlint vnil llin blaze !"^' 



*T Confessions, x. 6. Oxfonl trans. Thomns Ilcywooc! has given 
a paraphrase of this passage in his *' Ilicrorchy of the Angels." 
** Coleridge. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE LABORING CLASSES. 



** Non rnmraonti a qual eccesso 
II tuo orgoglio 6 uii d\ venuto? 
Kon nuiiiiiciiti il inoudo opprcsso 
(jiiuiito vultu fii ila to 

liicoiiipnito, rivciuluto, 
Uicalcato sottu U pi6?'* 

FIOU£^'TINO. 



It was decided. The liberty of siieli as had been 
free amongst the ancient Romans was decixyed. 
But were there no others to rise up to liberty, and 
to delay its overthrow? The question must be re- 
solved. 

When he who had sinned in Eden was about to 
be driven from its portals, he received the sentence, 
" In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, 
till thou return unto the ground."^ This doom to 
labor seemed to those among whom it was related, 
the severest judgment that could have been pro- 
nounced upon fallen man. 

Others, without the tradition, regarded labor in 
the same light From race to race the feeling spread 

1 Genesis, iii. 19. 
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that the burden of toil was the heaviest upon hu- 
manity. On earth, the Heathen represented labor 
in the guise of an emaciated man. In their heaven, 
they allowed no deity of toil. Disease and sin of 
every description were canonized. But for labor there 
was no deity that could be imagined. The god 
who approaches nearest to being the god of labor, 
the smith of Etna, is portrayed as the butt of 
Olympus. Deformed in body, imbecile in mind, 
Vulcan cxciied the derision of mortals as well as of 
immortals. 

In depreciating toil and those engaged in it, the 
Romans did but adopt the rule of all other ancient 
nations. Thc^ few exceptions, like those attempted 
by Solon and Numa,^ confirmed the rule. 

At the outset, the Romans were obliged to labor. 
Scanty in numbers and in resources, they would 
have perished but for the works of their own hands. 
It was not, however, as a riglit, but as a necessity, 
that labor was regarded by the warriors of the seven 
hills. " Nor would you have persuaded them," writes 
a later Roman concerning a race whose condition 
resembled that of his own race at an earlier period, 
" nor would you have persuaded them so easily to 
till the earth or await the harvest as to challenge 
their foes and cover themselves with wounds. For 
it would have seemed indolent and base to acquire 

with toil what they could win with blood 

Ikller di<l they think it to keep their fortunes and 
those of others balancing in hope and fear, than to 
pant in the fields or to labor in their homes." ^ 

2 Vol. I. pp. 6G, 147. « Tnc, Dc Mor. Germ., 14, 46. 
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So long as the Romans continued to be laborers, 
they labored for themselves. This was the advan- 
tage which liberty gave to them. The time arrived 
when liberty was considered as entitling its pos- 
sessors not to labor at all. 

Here, however, a distinction must be made be- 
tween the dilVerent kinds of labor. In one jscnse, 
the warriors and the citizens of Home were always 
laborers. But their political functions were account- 
ed honors rather than toils. So were their intellect- 
ual occupations. Only the great citizen could be 
the great orator or the great statesman. All the 
historians, all the philosophers of any note belonged 
to the highest classes. The poet and the dramatist 
might be of lower rank. But as a genend thing, 
the labors of the mind were such us the powerful 
alone could pursue. They were not therefore called 
labors, but prerogatives. It was the same with 
what may be styled financial labor. It was shared 
amongst the rich, that is, amongst the upper orders. 
The Publicans, the Knights, the Senators, who en- 
gaged in the moneyed operations of the times, con- 
sidered their exertions to be any thing but labors. 
They were their privileges. Sometimes the i^mleavor 
was made to curtail them. It was always resirfted. 
Speculations, though forbidden,^ usurious dealings, 
though prohibited,* continued to be practised amongst 
the latest Romans. 

Ijabor, in the Roman sense of the word, belonged 

* As just licroro the war with ' Vol. i. p. 2G1, and various later 
Ilauuibal. Sec |>. '33. " Quflcstui instances, 
oninis," says the historian, *' pntribus 
iudecoruj visus." Liv., xxi. 63. 
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to ilic lower ordors alone.^ Of these some were 
frer :iii(l oflicrs riislaved. 

Only ill the curliest age had free labor prevailed 
at Rome. The husbandmen and the artisans of the 
infant nation were rapidly released from their cares 
in consequence of the enormous influx of immigrants 
and captives. The llomans proper rose in the scale. 
Others took their jJaccs, and, becoming Romans 
also, rose in their turn. Every freeman that could 
extricate himself from the obligation to labor did 
so. Not every one, of course, succeeded in doing 
this by means that really raised him above his for- 
mer i)osition. Much the larger number of those 
who ceased to labor in the later times threw them- 
selves into the class of proletaries. 

This was no laboring class. On the contrary, its 
existence was owing to the contempt in which la- 
bor was hehl. But the eilect of such u class upon 
the classes of free laborers is to be observed. 

In the first place, it drained them of their num- 
bers. Though the laborer sank in becoming the 
proletary, he preferred to do so, rather than strug- 
gle upon the surface. The moment that he gave 
way, he found himself one of a vast host provided 
with all that was absolutely necessary to sustain 
him. So that he found a lodging-place, he had 
nothing else to seek for besides the food, the lar- 
gess, and the festival in which he participated by 
favor of his patron, or of the state ruled by his 
patron J It was a tempting prospect for the laborer 

^ " Opincnni viilgiis," snys Livy Dcs Scroura PuMics chcx Ics Ro- 
again. viii. 20. mains, Mem. de Tlnst, Ac. Insc. et 

7 Sec a memoir by M. Naadct, B. Lett, torn. xiii. pp. \2tt teq. 
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of southern blood, impatient and yet indolent, con- 
scious of power and yet doomed, while he labored, 
to powerless exertion. At the time which we have 
reached, the proletaries were reckoned by hundred 
thousands.^ 

In the next place, the presence of the proletaries 
told upon the spirits of the free laborers. Such as 
remained faithful to their avocations found these to 
be more despised than ever. The upper orders 
looked down with scorn upon men with the same 
rank with the proletaries.^ The proletaries them- 
selves had their jeers for the tame-spirited, as they 
would say, who preferred labor to largess, the work- 
shop to the arena. Between those below and those 
above him, the free laborer could have had but 
little heart to labor on. 

" This," says Cicero, " is what we have been 

taught to think concerning arts and trades 

The employments in which men engage for hire, espe- 
cially those requiring merely manual labor, are all 
base.^^ The pay received by such is the pay of the 
slave. Base, too, are they to be held, who buy from 

dealers what they are to sell again In short, 

all workmen ply base callings. Nor can a workshop 
contain any thing that is free. Least of all are to be 

■ " En cffct, il y avnit dcjU, avant • " Miscra nc jejuna j»lol»ccu1a," 

Jiih's (\'sai', .']2(),0(N) ciioyriis «|iii Hays even Cici'iu. A«l i\il., i. 1(>. 
reiWiiicnt p-alis dii hleile la i-c'|tuli- 

li<|ue ; qu*on y joipie les IVniuies i:t i'* " Wo call those 0('('ii|»:iiious 

les cnfiints en ninltipliant cc cliitrro hasc," says Aristotle, " Avliidi in any 

par trois sculcnicnt .... on tronvo way injure tlie iKMinty of the hotly 

9G0,(>00 oisifs, consonunant et no or are paid An* ; since they take from 

IH'oduisiint pas." Dnreau do la thou;;la its fi*ecdoni and its ^rand- 

dallc, El-ou. I'ol. dod lloinuins, cur." Pol., viii. 2. Cf. i*lato, 

torn. II. p. 222. ]{cp., lih. ix. 
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esteemed those occupations whicli minister to lux- 
ury Such, indeed, as can boast of sci- 
ence for their means or utility for their end, lilvc 
medicine, like architecture, like erudition in honor- 
able knowledge, these occupations are honorable to 
those whose rank they befit. Trade likewise, how- 
ever base upon a small scale, need not, if pursued 

on a large scale, be utterly despised But 

of all pursuits from which gain is derived, nothing 
is belter, nothing more profitable, nothing more 
agrecabU;, nothing worthier of a freeman, than agri- 
culture/'^^ What the Iloman here means is ex- 
plained in another passage devoted to the praise 
not of the toils, but of " the delights " of husband- 
men.^^ The remembrance of the great men who 
had been said to till their fields at times with their 
own hands threw a halo over agricultural recrea- 
tions. Over agricultural labors it could not 

Such were the views of the humanest Romans 
concerning labor. No marvel that it was shut in 
from the desires or the energies of freemen. The 
placets which they would have held as laborers were 
occupied by slaves. Public slaves, as they were 
styled, were emi)loyed in the service of the state. 
Some served as workmen upon the roads and build- 
ings, others as menials in the fleets or in the ar- 
mies of the Commonwealth. Many attended upon 
the magistrates and their tribunals. A few attained 
to posts lik(5 those of jailers and executioners. On 
the other hand, private slaves were engaged in all 
the labors of town and of country. From the house 

" Do Off., I. 42. 

w •♦ Voluptatca ngricolarum." Do Sen., 15. 
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to the field, from the factory to the library, were scat- 
tered bands of slaves toiling for their owncrs.^^ 

The condition of the slave may be conceived. 
Like that of the slave in all countries, it had its 
bright and its dark side. Our object, however, is 
not to give an account of slavery, but of labor as 
it existed at Rome. Labor, then, despised by free- 
men, fell into the hands of slaves. Nothing less 
than a revolution could have taken it out again. 
Until then, labor, however contemned, had been pur- 
sued by men who could direct as well as exccntc 
in their toils. But the slaves to whom it was 
given over could only execute. Their masters alone 
directed.^^ In such circumstances, labor could not 
but descend lower than ever. With it, of course, the 
laboring classes likewise descended. 

The objects for which labor was pursued throw 
additional light upon the classes by whom it was 
pursued. The last object of all was the acquisition 
of the necessaries of life. While food could be 
plundered or bought from the provinces, or even 
from foreign lands, it was not worth while for the 
slave or the freeman to toil for it at llomej'^ Much 
more general was the toil for luxuries. These, too, 
could be obtained from abroad, but only in part.^^ 

13 Lists aro in Blair's Inquiry ^^ See Coluincllirs loniplniiit, l)c 

into tlio State of Slavery amongst ]{o Kust., lil». i. pr.-tf. 20. 
tlic Hoinans, cli. vi. Sec, also, "^ " Corn frani Sardinia, lirrils of 

Waller, Hist, do I'Kschivagc dans Calalaian rattle, meadows tliriiii<;Ii 

TAntiiiuitc, I'tic. ii. cli. iii. which pleasant Liris glides, silks 

^* ** Oil la classo librc et la classc from Tyrus, and ^'oldcn chalices to 

csclavc avaicnt toutcs deux Icurs drown mv health in," which Dishop 

fonctions: Tune dirigcant, I'autro Jeremy Taylor reprehends (Holy 

executant \ Tuno etuit la t£te, Tautrc Living, ch. ii. ^ C) as "instruments 

lo bras." Morcau-Christopbo. Du of vanity or sin," would bo but the 

Problbme do U Mistrc, torn. i. beginning of tbe Koman's ricbcs. 
p. 383. 
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A certain amount of labor in the factory or the 
ampliitlieatre, llie palace or the villa, was indispen- 
sable to the full enjoyment of what the luxurious 
Romans most prized. All the income, moreover, 
that eoidd bc^ derived from the toils of the bond- 
man or the dej)endant went to purchase the indul- 
genries desired by the lord. Thus his caprices rather 
than his wants became the ends of those who la- 
bored for him. Thus, again, the inferiority of the 
laborers was ronfirmed. The class toiling for the 
necessaries of life has always been regarded as oc- 
cupying a more independent position than the class 
toiling merely for luxuries. 

Or the objects of labor may be observed from 
a more general point of view. Modern industry 
makes mankind its end. To feed, to clothe, or to 
grafify all who can command their various produc- 
tions is the purpose of the great producers in our 
days. But it was not so in the days of the Ro- 
mans. Their producers had individuals in their eye. 
Their laborers toiled for the single cilizen, the single 
ciiy. With objects so limited, the laboring classes 
were necessarily confined within narrow bounds. 

Taking Ihe bondman and the freeman togi^ther, of 
whom the laboring classes were composed, and wc 
sec men equally dependent. Only he who was be- 
yond the necessity of labor, in the Roman sense, 
was, in the Roman sense, free. From this point 
our incpiiry started. To this it reverts. Freedom 
from labor with the ancient Romans was liberty. 

How far the members of the laboring classes 
could aflain to this liberty has been told. If they 

VOL. II. 27 
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were free in name, llury eoiild beeoinc free, as <li(»y 
deemed it, in fact, by enrolling themselves amongst 
the proletaries. The slave could not attain even to 
this emancipation. To any higher position there 
could be no ascent unless the laborer was assisted 
by those above him. 

One class of those on whom he might think it pos- 
sible to rely for assistance was that of the wealthy. 
We can see more plainly how the wealthy gained 
and how they employed the means with which they 
might have assisted their inferiors. lict the bio- 
grapher tell his own story concerning Crassus Dives. 
" When he took an account of his property," says 
Plutarch, '' he found the amount to be seven thou- 
sand one hundred talents. The greater part of this, 
if the truth must be told to his disadvantage, came 
from fire and war, inasmuch as he turned the pub- 
lic calamities to his own great gain. When Snila, 
after having taken the city, sold the property of 
his victims, .... Crassus was continually re- 
ceiving or buying. Moreover, observing the troubles 
that were peculiar to Rome, the fires and the falls 
that took place on account of the size and nnnibcT 
of the houses, he bought slaves who were archi- 
tects and builders. When he had more than five 
hundred of these, he bought up whatever was burned 

or near to what was burned Thus the 

greater part of Rome came into his possession. 
. . . . Still none of his property, whether mines, 
land or laborers, could be compared with the value 
of his slaves, so many and so good ones had he 
purchased, readers, amanuenses, assayers, stewards, 
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and servants He used to say that no- 
body was rich who could not support an army."!^ 
Of this vast fortune what could go to assist the 
laborer to rise ? Was he not tlie slave, or, if the 
freeman, still bound, hand and foot, to the service 
of the rich man ? 

The intellectual class at Rome seems to have 
promised more. " One thing," says Cicero, "ought 
to be set before all men, namely, that the good of 
one is the good of all." ^^ "And we are to re- 
m(»rnbrr," he nMniirks, " that justice is to be ob- 
served with regard (weii to the lowest 

If their labor is rccfuired, their rewards ought to be 
granted them."^^ How much the man of intellect 
was willing to grant to the man of toil has al- 
ready been shown in the words of Cicero. 

The political class not only promised, but, to a 
certain degree, performed. Yet the relief proceeding 
from the Roman rulers to the Roman laborers will 
not bear being put to the test. It is found to have 
been wasted upon the ])roletaries. To such an ex- 
tent was the succor to the latter carried, that none 
remained to be bestowed upon the laboring classes. 
Any of these who shared in the bounties provided 
by tlu! magistrates or the states did so not as labor- 
ers, but as proletaries. The injustice thus done to 
the laborers was far from being uimoticed. But 
though an occasional act was i)assed in their favor, 
they were never substantially relieved. The prole- 

17 rint, Crnss., 2. Cf. tlio nc- iM)c Off, iii. 6. So i. 16. 
count which Cornelius Ncpos gives *' '* Opcrnm exiRcndnm, jusla 
of Atticus. An., 13. praibcnda." Dc OIK, i. 13. 
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tarics continued to maintain their precedence over 
the laborers both bond and free. It was so be- 
cause the proletaries, as the mass of freemen, re- 
quired the greater consideration from tlie few who 
ruled at Rome. 

We need not look far to account for the want 
of aid extended towards the laboring classes. Be- 
tween them and those above them there was no 
link of what has since been known as charity. 

On the contrary, division reigned between the 
superior and the inferior. In life and death the 
distinction of one class from another continued. 
The rich man went clad, for instance, in the toga. 
The poor man wore the tunic.^ He sat in lowly 
places looking up to the rich alike at the festival 
and at the tribunal. In the shade of the latter's 
palace, the poor had the street or his scarcely more 
comfortable lodging for a home. His strnggh^s over, 
he was carried forth by night as if his burial were 
a disgrace to the city. Magnificent were the obse- 
quies of the great Lictors, clad in black, led forth 
the funeral procession, followed by minstrels with 
rude instruments, wailing wonu^n, iMitToons, and slaves 
emancipated by their master's testament, togelher 
with his relatives of either sex, whose duty or whose 
will it was to mourn the dead. Between tlie mourn- 
ers and the attendants, the corpse, decked in tin; 
lordliest attire, was borne upon a splendid couch, 
in front of which appeared the crowns or insignia 
belonging to the hero or the dignitary in life. But 

^ Heuco the " tunicatus popcUas " of llorace. Epist., i. vii. 65. 
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the especial feature of the long array, as it swept 
from out the palace into the Forum where the eu- 
logy was pronounced, or to the pile on which the 
body was consumed with perfumes and to the ring- 
ing of weapons in the hands of gladiators, was the 
ropresentjition of the ancestors of the departed be- 
fore his bier. Their images or masks, in wax, and 
their oflicial and military robes, worn by men moving 
with the procession, listening to the eulogy, and 
witnessing the fhimes of the pile, imparted dignity 
to the funeral ecremonies.^^ It seemed as if the 
great of preceding generations were recalled that 
they might receive their descendant into the silence 
of the past 

The question proposed at the beginning of the 
chapter is answered. There vxnild be none to rise 
and save liberty from overthrow at Rome. 



'-* Fcstiw, 8. V. Vcsprc. Dion, with prcnt roiniitcncsR l»y Dcxobry, 
Ilnl., IV. 40. Sco the whole siih- Home nil Sieclo irAiigiislc, liCttrc 
jcct, here barely touched, treated lxiii. 
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CHAPTER L 

CJESAR CONSUL. 

" Tho Romans had reason to dread tlrnt the disjointed members would soon 
be reduced .... under the dominion of one master." 

GinnoN, Decline and FaU, Ch. 6. 

TiiG day of doom was approaching. Again and 
ajrain had the ancient races made their submission 
to tho Romans. Again and again had the Romans 
submitted to a faction or to an individual amongst 
theniselv(*s. It remained only that their subjection 
should become confirmed. 

For this the star of Julius Crosar rose. Above all 
others of his nation he was formed not only to take 
the sovereignty unto himself, but to establish it as 
the rule that one man must be sovereign at Rome. 
No Roman had ever made himself so entirely his 
own law.^ No one ever resolved so unblenchingly 
to make himself the law of others likewise. 

^ This wa« the real " propriiis Tigor** of which Tliny speaks. Nat. 
Hist, VII. 25. 
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From one point of view, his motive seems to 
have been nothing else than the determination to 
indulge his passions. There was a time when he 
lacked an enormous sum, as he said, " to be worth 
nothing." 2 He would reeeive the billets-doux of his 
mistresses, the noblest matrons in Rome, while he 
sat amongst their brothers or their husbands in the 
Senate.^ So eareful was he even of his appearance, 
that Cicero declared a man of such nicety about his 
hair could never think of overthrowing the Common- 
wealth.* But from another point of view Ctcsar ap- 
pears to have been, as he really was, aiming at the 
supremacy as the means of showing forth his powers. 
His boast was to have sprung from kings on the 
mother's side, and on the father's from the immortal 
gods.^ His shame was that he had done nothing 
to be compared with the exploits of such as Alex- 
ander.® 

Born and bred as Julius Caesar was to rule 
amongst his countrymen, he did not rise unopposed. 
Others considered themselves entitled to the mas- 
tery as well as he. His strife with them and its 
consequences fill up the period in which the liberty 
of the Romans was overthrown.^ 

The strife began with negotiations. On returning 
from his administration as Praetor of Spain, where 
he had amassed a wonderful fortune,® Caesar decided 

2 App., Bell. Civ., II. 8. * riiit., Ca;s., U. Sco also Suet., 

8 i>iuj Cat, 04. Cfljs., 7. 

*' * " nr c n ^ " Ed ccco innanzi a* pcnsicri 

* Id., Cais., 4. Cf. Suet, Cacs., aprirsi vohiiiio vnslo, imineiiso, 

45. scritto col Baiiguc roiimno." Verri, 

^ Suet, Cflcs., G. Veil. Pat., 11. Notti lloinanc, Coll. iii. 
41. • Plut., C«8., 12. 
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to ally himself with some of the more prominent 
|>rr.sonng(»a ut Romr. Pompoy, jnst then, was in 
such a state of irritation against the Senatorial lead- 
ers as to lend a willing car to Cmsar's proposals. 
Crassns, valuable for his wealth and still more for 
his ancient enmity to Pompey, was also gained over 
by Cjesar. 'JMie covenant thus formed was afler- 
wards (raHcd thc^ I'^irst Triumvirate.® Three in nurn- 
UvVy I he 'JViunivirs wen^ but one in will.'" The sub- 
ordination of Crassus was settled at once. That 
of Pompey was at once prepared. " The winds," as 
Cicero had written, " were fair for Caesar." ^* 

He had already declared himself a candidate for 
the consulship.^^ The whole weight of the Trium- 
virs, brought to bear upon the election, soon de- 
cided it in favor of Crcsar. He was then forty 
years of age. " Gayly," writes Cicero, " and with 
less noise than I had supposed, has this gyration 
in the state been accomplished, more speedily by far 

thnn could have been Jinticipaied You 

may set me down as having learned nothing from 
experience, unless you sec those times of ours re- 
gretted within a brief season. For if the power of 
llir Senate w;is odious, what do you think will be 
the ease with the same ])ower transferred not to the 
people?, but to three unbridled men ? " ^^ 

The lover of liberty did not keep his peace. On 



* A.C. GO. " CoTispirntio." Liv^ in tlic old nnthors: c. g. Flor., iv. 

Epit. cm. App., Bell. Civ., ii. 9. 2; Veil. Pnti ii. 44; and ns bc- 

])ion Cnss., xxxvii. 57. IMiit, fore. 

Cnv««., 13; Pomp., 47 ; Crasji., 14. >* Ad Att , ii. 1. 

>" The molivca of tlio different ^^ Yot A. C. 59. 

Triumvirs nrc variously described '' Ad Att., ii. 9. 
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the arraignment of his former colleague Antonius for 
oppression in the Macedonian province, Cicero as- 
sumed the defence. It was to denounce the state 
of public affairs.^* The Triumvirs, or raflicr Cirsar, 
instantly took measures ^'^ which Cicero understood 
as intended to command his silence. He yielded so 
far as to retire to one of his villas. Thence, how- 
ever, he wrote in the same tone in which he had 
spoken at Home. *^ What you say about the si- 
lence in the city," he remarks, "is what I expected. 
. . . . But we in the country are not silent. 
Nor can the country itself bear the oppression un- 
der which you stoop How great the 

odium in which our friend the Great," that is Poni- 
pey, " stands ! That name of his is sinking with 
the name of Crassus as the Rich. No one, believe 
me, sensitive to this state of aiUiirs, bears it so 
quietly as I do. We must philosophize."^^ 

He returned to Rome. " We are hemmed in," 
he presently writes, " on all sides. Nor do we now 
refuse to be slaves. Rather do we dread death and 
exile as greater evils, though tliey be lesser ones. 
And this state, bewailed by the voice of all, is not 

relieved by a word from any one 1 bear 

myself not meanly, considering the universal oppres- 
sion, but not at all bravely, considering all that I 
have done." ^7 

Again he embraced the opportunity to utter his 



1^ " Dcplonintc tcmporum stii- ^^ In ctirryin;; the adoption of 

turn." Suet., Cius., 20. Cicero nf- Clodius. Sec the next chapter, 

terwards attempted to soften down ^^ Ad Att., ii. 13. 

his denunciation. ProDom., 16. ^^ lb., ii. 18. 
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sentiments. One who had been Prrctor when Ci- 
cero was Consul now Ron£[hf; liim as a defender 
against (he charge of misgovernment in Asia. Ci- 
cero defends him as if conscious of his guilt But 
from the case on trial the orator rises to the consi- 
deration of questions in which his hearers were all 
concerned. " Am I to say nothing," he begins, 
" about the safety of all of us, about the fortune of 
the state, about the highest interests of the Com- 
monwealth? All this, O judges, ye are bearing on 
your shoulders, yea, on your own shoulders in this 
trial. Y(! see in what movements, in what changes 
and perturbations we are involved I my- 
self am set down for a trial. Charges against me 

are in preparation. Perils are in progress 

And if any one arraigns me, I shall appear. Not 
mcTcly do I not refuse, but I demand the Roman 
people for my judge. Only let violence be pre- 
vented ; let steel and stones be kept off; let hire- 
lings be excluded; let slaves be still. No one who 
hears me, provided he be a freeman and a citizen, 
will be so unjust as not to discuss the rewards ra- 
ther than the punishment due to me Ye 

are to jnclg<»," he re|)eat(Ml, " about yourselves and 
your Commonwealth." ^^ 

Meanwhile, Ccesar had been carrying all before 
him. From the first, he had undertaken to raise 
liimself above his associates in the trinmvirfite. It 
seemed as if he was already successful. Crassus 
appeared unable, Pompey appeared undesirous to 

W Pro Flftcco, 38, 39. 
VOL. n. 28 
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keep pace with their resolute confederate. Pompey, 
gratified at once by the ratification of his proceed- 
ings in the East, withdrew to comparative retire- 
ment in the home where he installed his new-mar- 
ried wife, Cwsar's daughter Julia.^^ 

All the time, CoDsar was pressing forward. One 
of his moves was to procure the passage of an Agra- 
rian law, appointing twenty commissioners to divide 
the Campanian domains of the Commonwealth 
among twenty thousand citizens.^ Of this number 
a large part, it is said, consisted of Pompey's sol- 
diers, who thus became more attached to Caesar 
than to their former hero. Others, besides the troops, 
who shared in the lands were thenceforth equally 
bound to Cffisar's cause. So resolute a leader 
would not seek the support merely of the middle 
or the lower orders. On the contrary, he made it a 
chief point to increase his partisans amongst the 
higher ranks. At his proposal, the Publicans were 
relieved from the obligalions of a contnicl reluiing 
to the Asiatic revenues.^* The great majority of 
the Knights were thus conciliated. 

The Senators ah)ne eonlc^nded against the Con- 
sul. He could do them no favor that they would 
then accept at his hands. He could do them no 
wrong, as they thought, that he did not indict upon 
them. They had managed to procure the election 
of one of their number, Calpurnius Bibulus, as Cw- 



w Plut, Pomp., 47, 48 ; Cajs., Cics., 20. Cic, Ad Att, ii. 16 et 
14 j Dion Cass., xxxviii. 4, 5. seq. 

■'** Cic, Pro Plane, 14. App., 
^ Dion Cass., XXXVIII. 1. Suet., Bell. Civ., ii. 13. 
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sar's colleague. Bat after vain resistance, Bibulus 
shut himself up in his house, where, as Ca*sar would 
not convene them, the Senators met in retirement. 
CiEsar fulminated an ordinance against them, direct- 
ing all proceedings of theirs to be made public.^ 
If they attempted offensive measures, he was on his 
guard. Surrounded by magistrates, voters, and bra- 
vos^^ obedient io his nod, the Consul defied his ad- 
versaries. Their leader, Bibulus, was virtually anni- 
hilated. It was " the consulship of Julius and Ca;- 
sar,"2* in the phrase of those who liked to jest 
amidst impending fears. 

At or before the beginning of this redoubtable 
consulship, the Senate, by whom the assignment of 
the provinces was annually made to the different 
niagistrates, put upon Ciesar the charge of the 
Woods and the Roads, as the meanest of all the 
appointments within their sphere.^ It was appa- 
rently a part of their policy to provoke him ; it was 
certainly a part of his to triumph over them. One 
of the Tribunes, engaged in his service, soon brought 
a resolution before the Tribes to the effect that Cro- 
sar should have Illyria and Cisalpine Gaul as his 
provinces, with the command of three legions, not 
for the usual term of a twelvemonth, but for five 
years. To this the Senate, in great trepidation at 
the hostility which they had provoked so fruitlessly 



'^ Tlio Famo was to be done with mniro editor remarks, is the snmo 

tho proceeding of the popular as- as the French " coiisulat do Napo- 

scmblics. Snctf Cks., 20. Icon et do Donapartc.'* See Dion 

^ App., JJell. Civ., II. 10. Cas.s., xxxviii. 8. 

-* ".lulio et Cicsarc Con8ulibu.s." 
Suet, Cass-t 20. Which, as tho Lc- ^ Suet, Cros., 19. 
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to themselves, added the command of another legion 
with the provinee of Transalpine Gaul, also for five 
years.^ It was the grant of Transalpine Gaul which 
furnished to Cccsar the most eflectual insti*ument to- 
wards the accomplishment of his designs. '< I have 
got," he said, " what I most desired." ^ 

With this he departed. His return was sure, if 
he lived, to be made in triumph. " What more ? " 
writes Cicero. " Why, that we may be certain of 
all being lost." ^ Wherefore," he writes again, 
" should I communicate any details to you about 
the state ? It is destroyed." ^ " Nothing," he reite- 
rates, << can be more hopeless than the Common- 
wealth." J» 

» Suet., Crc«., 22. «• Ad Alt., ii. 10. 

^ Id., ib. Seo riut., Cat. Min., » Il»., ib. 21. 

33. •' lb., ib. 25. 



CHAPTER 11. 

CLODIUS AND MILO. 

" Snngulnnria juvcnlus." 

CiCEnOf AJ, AU.f II. 7. 

Tin; conduct of Cicero conkl not but have ofTcnd- 
ed C«;sar. He was not sufficiently formidable to 
provoke direct chastisement from Cicsar's hands.^ 
Hilt C'jesur look csire to place an avowcul eni'iny of 
Cicero in a position from which the murmuring 
statesman could, be enbctually assailed. The enemy 
was Piiblius Clodius Pulehcr. His name, with that 
of his |)rincipal antagonist, Titus Annius Papianus 
Milo, may serve to introduce a sketch of the scenes 
through wiiich Roman liberty was staggering to its 
overthrow. 

Clodius was a younger son of an Appius Clau- 
dius, and therefore of the highest family. His man- 
hood opens with a series of commotions excited by 
him amongst the troops with whom he served in 
the J'last. On returning to Rome he entered the 
lists in which he thought the hottest strife might 

1 Cicsnr Iind oH'crcd liim n com- law and a licntcimncy in Gnul 
missioncrsliip under tlio Agrarian Cic, Ad Att, ii. 19. 

28* 
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be found, declaring himself the proseeutor of Cati- 
line. Bought off at once, he next set out for Gaul, 
whence, when wearied with practising extortion upon 
the provincials, he returned to pursue his turbulent 
courses amongst the Romans. The historian cha- 
racterizes Clodius as *^ shrewd, daring, and ignorant 
of all other restraint in speaking or acting but what 
he saw fit to observe." ^ 

He dashed on almost unhindered. Involved by 
an Intrigue in the violation of the mysteric^s con- 
nected with the worship of the Bona Dca, Clodius 
was brought to trial. The case was as clear as the 
noon-day. But of fifty-six jiidg(*s, thirly-onc^ nniled 
in rendering a sentence of acquittal. <^ You ask 
me," writes Cicero, who had urged the condemna- 
tion of Clodius, " what occurred at the trial, that it 
should have turned out so diiferently from the uni- 
versal expectation The reason of the ac- 
quittal must be found in the indigence, the base- 
ness of the judges No sooner had they 

« taken their seats, than good men began to be 
greatly uncertain as to the result. A baser set 
never gathered round the gaming-table. Th<;y were 
degraded Senators and Knights, with ilZrarian Tri- 
bunes of the lowest stamp. A few good men, 
whom he could not reject, sat sad and apprehensive 
of contagion amidst the rest so little like to them."^ 
From such a body there could come no vc^rdict 
opposed to such as Clodius. Assured, thencefor- 



• Veil. PAt^ II. 45. 

• Ad Att, 1. 16. This was in A. C. 61. 
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ward, of impunity, he pursued a career more mad 
than ever. 

After a twelvemonth's qurostorship in Sicily, Clo- 
dius came back to Rome. Whatever designs, what- 
ever impulses he may have been intent upon carry- 
in«j^, he saw but few who wouhl, few who could 
withstand him. To those who liad the power of 
impeding his purposes, he resolved to make himself 
important enough to command their countenance. 
Upon those who had merely the will without the 
ability to hinder him, he determined to fall with 
irresistible violence. Chief of the latter was Cicero. 
Chief of the former were Pompey and Cojsar. 

The support of tliosc in power was easily ob- 
tained by Clodius in his long-projected assault upon 
Cicero. In an assembly presided over by Pompey, 
Cicsar, as Consul, proposed a bill authorizing the 
adoption of Clodius into a Plebeian house. The 
step was necessarily (aken before he could advance 
to the ground on which he wished to post himself 
as Tribune. Notwifhslanding Ihe irn»gularities at- 
leiicling flic proposal of I he bill, it was carried.* 
Clodius became the adopted son of a youth not 
yet twenty years of age, with the help of whose 
name, under the protection of Cojsar, he was shortly 
afterwards declared Tribune.^ 

As soon as he had secured himself in bis new 
position,^ the Tribune opened his fire upon Cicero. 

* Cic, Fro Dom., 13 et saj. Dion liighcr orders. Sec tlio enumeration 
Cass., XXXVIII. 10 €t teq. in Dion Cass., xxxtiii. 13 : and 

* A. C 59 for 58. compare Cic., In Pis., 4, 5. Or soo 
^ By various measures in favor of Men vale's Hist, of the Kom. under 

the lower and in opposition to the the Empire, vol. i. pp. 201 H ieq. 
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" This is the state of tlic case," the latttT had 
already written. " He," meaning Clodius, " is flying 
about, raging, wavering, threatening many and bid- 
ding fair to do whatever opportunity shall allow. 
When he sees in what odium the present condition 
of afl'airs is held, he seems about to make his onset 
upon those who have brought things to this pass. 
But when he reeollects their power and the might 
of their soldiers, he turns against me. Me, indeed, 
he threatens with both violence and prosecution. 
. . . . If he did not, I should put no trust in 
him, but should get every thing ready, as I do, to 
diifend myself." '^ A bill was soon brought ftuward 
to banish such as had put a Roman citizen to 
death without trial.^ It was aimed at Cicero on 
the ground that he had advised the suunnary exe- 
cution of those connected with Catiline. 

Remembering what manner of man Cicero would 
have been under holier influences than those acting 
upon him, we shall not wish to read of the miser- 
able feebleness with which he cowered before Clo- 
dius. It may be said in his excuse that he could 
see Cicsar, behind Clodins, waiting with troops and 
lictors outside the walls. Nor was there but one^ 
of those afleeting to uphold Cicero, who counselled 
him to be firm. Thq rest united in advising him 
to yield. He withdrew into exile, followed by a law 
declaring him banished until the conspirators whom 
he had executed should be restored to 11 fe.^*^ Not 

' All Alt., II. 22. « This was Luculliis. IMiit., Cic, 

* ]%tst., lit). XLViii. tit. I. 2. 31. 

With Cic. Ad Att, iii.4} Tlut., ^ Tost Kcd. in Sen., 2. Tlut. 

Cic., 32 ; VcU. Fat., ii. 45. Cic, 32. The house of Cicero upon 
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until Cicero was driven away, did Ccesar set out for 
the North. 

lie left in Clodius one upon whom he could 
count, if not for support to himself,^^ at least for 
opposition to others. Tlic Tribune soon broke out 
in hostile measures against Pompey, whose parti- 
sans lie braved in frays by no means bloodless. A 
slave of Clodius was dcteeted in cireumstanoes im- 
plying an attempt upon Pompey's life. Thereupon 
Ihe Triumvir barriejided Iiimself in his house, where 

he spent the remainder of the year in absolute se- 
clusion.'2 

Meanwhile, some vain exertions were made to 
bring about the recall of Cicero. At the expiration 
of Clodins's tribunate,^'' they were renewed, at first 
in the Senate, and then before the people. Clodius 
had ceased to be a magistrate ; but he had not 
ceased to be a combatant. On the day appointed 
by C^uintus Fabrieius, the Tribune, to take the votes 
of the eitizcns coneerning Cicero, Clodius filled the 
Forum with his armed bands. Fabrieius and another 
Tribune wen; drivcMi oil', while numbers of their par- 
tisans were wounded and slain.'* 

Amongst the eolleagues of the baffled Fabrieius 
was Annius Papianus Milo. The two former names 



the I'alntinc nn«l lii« villa nt Tuscii- " riiit, Tomp., 48, 49. Cic, In 

liim were pltiiidercd liy liis nd versa- Pis^ 12. 
ricR. 'J1ie linttsc iinon tlio rnlntitic 

was then razed to tlie f^ronnd. See ^' A. C 57. 
the Orations, Tost Ileditum and Pro 

Doino. ^* Qnintus Cicero, the exile's 

*i Clodius was far from snpport- brother, saved his life only by hiding 

ing Ciesar at all times. See Cie., licneath the corpses of the fallen. 

Ue Har. Uesp., 23. Cic, Pro Sext, 35. 
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were tliose of the houses from which he dcscended.^^ 
The last name, by which he is best known, ap- 
pears to have been won by him as characteristic 
of his mingled prowess and brutality. He does not 
appear to have achieved any other distinction be- 
fore obtaining the tribunate at Rome. 

Such a rnan was lit to be a match for Clodius. 
IDm Milo, " embracing," as Cicero phrases it, " tlie 
cause of the Commonwealth," ^® accused of disturb- 
ing Ihe public peace. But it no sooner appeared 
that Clodius could not be brought to trial, than the 
champion of the law himself took up arms. Col- 
lecting a troop, chifily of gladiaior.s, Milo sallied 
forth almost daily to the encounter of Clodius and 
his partisans.^7 « it was to the highest honor of 
Milo," says Cicero, " that he purchased his gladia- 
tors to support the cause of the Commonwealth."^® 
Tottering was the cause which such as Clodius 
could bring into peril or such as Milo be deemed 
necessary to defend. 

C'icero had reason to speak warmly of Milo. For 
it was he whom Pompey may be said to have em- 
ploycul in achieving the restoration of (he exile.*'** 
Pompey had a Iwolold motive io favtir the recall 
of Cicero. To bring him back was to put a check 
upon Clodius, on the one side, and on the other, 
a slight upon Cuisar.^ It suited Pompey to do 



i** lie was 1)0111 at Lanuviuin. virtiitc ntquc actionc Aniiii Milo- 

^^ •' Ailiit ad rcu»iiul>luaiii." Vvo nU." Veil. Tat., ii.45. 
Scxt., 4U. 

17 Dion Cass., xxxix. 7. ^ Ho made a show, however, of 

1^ Do Ot)'., II. 17. consulting Coisar about it. Cic., 

19 " Sera Cn. Pompeii cura .... Ad Att, in. 18. 
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both. But what the great man willed, he could not 
now execute. Not citizens, not even rulers were in 
power. Gladiators, rndians, and their chosen lead- 
ers wrre 11i(» inaslrrs of Rome. It was for ]\lilo or 
for olh(»rs like him to carry out the beh(»st of Pom- 
pey, or it would not be carried out at all. Amidst 
bloodshed " tlironghout the city," ^i flic sentence 
against Cicero was declared to be repealed. 

Seventeen months had he passed in wretched un- 
certainty, dreading alike what was passed and wlmt 
was to come.22 " Brought back," as he declared, 
upon the shoulders of Italy," ^ he promised that 
"of his former fortitude in defending the Common- 
wealth nothing should be wanting, nay, that there 
should rather be more of it than ever." 2* Within 
two or three days after his arrival, he proi)oscd the 
investiture of Pompey with plenary authority in 
relation to the public supplies of grain. Pompey 
in refurn nppointed Cicero his chief lieutenant, " de- 
claring," says the delighted omtor, " that I should 
be his second self."25 "They shall not overthrow 
me," exclaimed Cicero, " now that I am restored, 

as they did before I am ashamed of 

having sutTcred myself to be alienated from such 
a friendship," meaning that of Pompey.^ Not thus, 
however, would Cicero defend the Commonwealth. 



-* Kal oiparal tcnrfl nuaaVj uf el- ^ Atl Quint. Fmt, x. 1. "In- 

creci', li/v noAiv tyip'ovro. I)ion crcdibili concursu Italirc." Ad Att., 

Cass., XXXIX. 8. IV. i. Sec the oration Pro Scxt., 

*-« " Mc valdo prrnitct rivcrc." 60, 61. 

Ad Alt., III. 4. Win expressions ** Post Kcd. In Sen., 8. 

nro stronger still in nnotlicr letter, '^' Ad Att., iv. 1. 

III. 7. *-'* ProDom., 11. 
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Clodius had welcomed the returning exile with 
fire and sword. Cicero was not the man to resist. 
" I esteem dieting better than surgery," he writes,^ 
meaning that he could not bring himself to the use 
of assassins or gladiators. Clodius turned to seek 
fiercer game in Milo, The striHi between ihvAn was 
a civil war upon a small scale. " I send you mrc 
news," pursues Cicero, in relating the movements of 
the opposing parties. " Clodius, if he be not killed, 
will be brought to trial by Milo. If he come in 
the way, I sec that he will be killed by Milo him- 
self. About doing this Milo does not doubt; he is 
determined." ^ 

Thus wore away the term for which Milo had 
been elected Tribune. The ensuing year brought 
Clodius his turn of oflice in the ledileship. lie 
was but just elected when he arraigned Milo on 
the same charge which Milo had brought against 
him as a disturber of the public peacc.^^ The trial 
began ; but it was soon interrupted by the violent 
proceedings both of the accuser and of the accused. 
Pompey appeared to testify in Milo's behalf.*^ Yet 
thc», words of tlnj highest w<jre of less avail than 
the blows of (he lowest on such a trial. Cicero, 
who would gladly 8* have defended Milo, would not 
run the risks which he was sure of encountering, but 
from which no advantage was sure of being derived. 
"What can be viler," (/ie(!n) wrote, "than our livirs, 

27 Ad Att, IV. 3» where an attack •^ Cic., Ad Div., i. 5. Ad Q. 

of Clodius upon Cicero iu tlio Via Frat, ii.3. 

Sacra is described. '^ lie plumes bimself at this time, 

«» Ad Att, IV. 3. » de MilonU familiarilatc." Ad 

« Cic, Pro Sext., 44. Div., i. 7. 
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especially than mine? . . . . If I speak what I 
ought concerning the Commonwealth, I am con- 
sidered mad ; if what I must, servile ; and if I 
am silent, I am said to be entrapped and over- 
whelmed." ^ 

One convulsive clFori he made to redeem himself 
by proposing the repeal of the agrarian law which 
(yjcsar had carried in his consuhiie. It was in vain. 
The next harangue of Cicero was to advocate the 
claims of Ctesar to relain the provinces of which he 
Ihcn held poss(!ssion.^ "As to your question con- 
cerning the condition of tin; Commonwealth," wrote 
tlie orator, " our dissensions arc at their height. But 
the strife is wholly unequal. They who command 
the most of wealth, of arms, of power, seem to me 
to have so profited by the folly and the inconstancy 
of their adversaries, as to command the most of 
credit likewise The state of the Common- 
wealth gives me no satisfaction." ^ " What I had 
proposed to myself," Cicero presently confessed, " the 
honor in which I had hopc^I to give my votes and 
the liberty in which I had hoped to bear my digni- 
ties, these are taken away, and not more from me 
th:ni from all. For I nnist either submit without 
spirit to the few who rule, or I must oppose them 
without eflcet There is no ground for at- 
tempting to maintain the consular bearing of a firm 
and consistent Senator."^ 

All this was true. On the one hand were the 



« Ad Att, IV. 6. •♦ Ad Div., i. 7. 

" Sec the Oratio Dc ProT. Con- ^ Ad Div., i. 8. See, also, the 

5ulnribiis. next letter in the collection. 
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Triumvirs, fresh from an iiitorviow at liiicca, where 
they had renewed and extended their agreements.*^ 
Crassus and Pompcy soon entered upon the consul- 
ship. Ca)sar sneeeeded in having tiie term of his 
proconsulsliip doubled, besides obUiining a grant of 
money for the payment of his troops, so that his 
spoils were free for other uses. Pompey, however, 
was no less satisfied on receiving Spain and Africa 
for five years, while Crassus was invested with the 
command of Syria, that is, of the East.^ There, a 
year or more later, he perished in an expedition 
against the Parthians.^ His death left Pompey and 
CiEsar face to face. 

Opposed to them were the divided headers of the 
party nominally existing amongst the higher fami- 
lies. Such as Porcius Cato, if there was any other 
like him, lacked neither the courage nor the inie- 
grity to defend what they deemed the right But 
the want of prudence on his own part, as well as 
that of support on the part of others, prevented 
Cato from being a successful champion of his cause. 
He alienated those most likely to be on his side, as 
when he separated himself from Cicero to maintain 
the validity of what had been done by Clodius as 
Tribune.^ Against those on the opposite side he 

><^ On tho frontier of Ctcsar'a fcrcnccs, with Dion Cass., xxxix. 

sontlierninost pruviucc. Two liiiu- 'Jf) - .33 -, Liv., Kpit. cv. ; App., Ikll. 

(Irnl SciiatorH, willt ono liiiiulrcil (*iv., ii. 18. 

aiul twenty lictora, Hiiyn Appiaii, ^ A. C 53. IMiit., C'niss., 10 d 

were gathered there. IXell. (Jiv., setj. 

II. 17. So Plut., Cies., 21 ; Pomp., ^ Cnto wi.shc(l to maintnin it, on 

51. This was in the spring of A. aceount of his mission to Cypnis, 

C. 56. to bo noticed in the next chapter. 

riut., Cat., 40; Cic , 34. Dion 

'^ A. C. 55. Sec preceding re- Cass., xxxix. 21, 22. 
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took a course by which their position would be only 
strengthened, as wlien he i)roposed to deliver Cajsar 
over to the Oernians.^^ Cato did little but waste 
the powers wliich he obtained as Pnctor.^^ He did 
not even obtain those which he sought as a candi- 
date for the consulship.''^ 

Behind Giiio may be descried the scattered figures 
of others oppos(!d to the powers that were. At one 
time, in the Senate, at another, in the Forum, now 
with argnnicnty, now witli menaees, and now with 
blows, they rise asserting the rights which they per- 
e(Mve fo be assailed.*'^ Hnt the look which most 
of them wear is any tiling but tliut of citizens strug- 
gling for their liberties. Intriguers and conspirators, 
brawlers and murderers, compose the larger portion 
of the groups to be discerned. The interests at 
stake are those of the day. Those of the age are 
set aside. The wants of the nation, those even of 
the order are forgotten amidst the passions and the 
exigencies for which men hazard all. 

" Tlie Consuls," writes Cicero in the year of Cato's 
pnctorship, " are eovered with infamy. For Caius 
Memmius, the eandidate for the next year, has in- 
formed the Senate of the contract which he and his 
fellow-candidate, Domitius Calvinus, had made with 
the Consuls." The Consuls were Appius Claudius 
Pulcher, the eldest brother of Clodius, and Domitius 
AlM!nobarbus, a brolher-in-law of Cato, The latter 



*'» riut, Cics., 22. Sec Id., Cat., *^ A. C. 52 for 51. Id., ib., 
51. 49, ISO. Dion Cfws., xv. 58. 

*^ Sco tlio anecdotes in Val. 
« A. C. 54. riut., Cftt, 44. Max., vi. 2. 4 - 6. 
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was a prominent leader of the opposition to Pom- 
pcy and Cccsar. His colleague, Appius Claudius, 
went neither for nor against them so much as with 
his brother Clodius. Both the Consuls were men to 
make themselves their first objects. Of the two 
candidates, Memmius had lately attached himst^lf to 
CfBsar, while Calvinus was a wavering ^partisan on 
the other side. " These," pursues Cicero, " agreed 
to bind themselves in the sum of four hundred ses- 
tertia to bring forward, should they be elected, tliree 
Augurs as witnesses to the passage of a law never 
passed ; likewise, two Consular Senators wlio would 
declare that they had been present at the assign- 
ment of the provinces to the Consuls."^* In other 
words, the Consuls promised to aid the candidates 
in their canvass, on condition that tlie candidates 
would secure to the Consuls the provinces and the 
outfits which the latter desired.*^ The disclosure of 
the coalition cost Memmius his election. Nor were 
any candidates chosen until some time had elapsed 
in general confusion. Domitius Calvinus, obtaining 
the support of Pompey, was one of tin; two iinally 
elected. Of the other party to the couliiion, Domi- 
tins Ahenobarbus appears to have lost his province. 
But Appius Claudius, "without waiting," as Cicero 
remarks, "for any law,"^^ assumed the government of 
Cilieia. 

Such were they who professed to be the freemen 

** Ad Att., IV. 18. Sec, also, 15, *^ Ad Att., iv. IG. Ad l)iv., i. 
16. 9. Cicero writes to Ajipiiis, in Ci- 

*4 rrosccutcd for bribery, ho was licia. Ad 13iv., iii. 1. 
obliged to go into exile. Cic, Ad 
Q. Frat., iii. 2. Ad Att., vi. 1. 
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of Rome. It was no marvel that some amongst 
them slionid prefiir to profess themselves tlic sub- 
jects of tliose who could rule them. In the same 
year that Mcmmius and Domitius sought the; con- 
sulship, Lucceius Ilirrus was a candidate for the 
tribunate. It seems to have been well known that 
ho intended to do all he could to make Pompey 
Dictator.*'^ " He is getting ready," writes Cicero, 
soon after the election of the Tribune. " There are 
many to interpose. But the people is indiflerent, 
though the higher citizens are opposed. I keep 
quiet." ^^ Ilirrus soon brought forward a bill, in- 
vesting Pompey with the dictatorship. So ear- 
nestly, however, did Cato oppose the bill, that it 
failed.'*^ 

It was about this time that Clodius came forward 
to obtain the pra^torship.'''^ Milo simultaneously ap- 
peared as a candidate for the consulship. Some 
two or tlnee years were past since either had held 
oflTice ; and it was with all the greater vehemence 
that they now prefiTred their claims. The weapons 
that had never been laid aside were again dis- 
played. The troops that had never been disbanded 
were again paraded. Clodius assumed the ofFen- 
sive, attacking not only Milo, but all by whom he 
suspected Milo of being favored. On the other 
hand, both of the competitors with Milo for the 
consulship donned their arms to fight under the lead 
of Clodius. The battle was not confined to bl6ws. 

« Cic, Ad Q. Fmt., iii. 8. *° Plut.,Porap., 54. Dion Cass., 

XV. 45. 
" Id., ib., ni. 9. »' Therefore A. C. 53. 

29 • 
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Clodins assailed his adversary before ihe Senate, 
and with such efl'ect, that Cicero broke his long si- 
lence to defend the accused.''* Yet there was no 
hope^of deciding the strife otherwise Ihan by vio- 
lence. The enmity between the antagonists had 
reached a point at which one or the other must pe- 
rish. 

It was Clodius who fell. As he was returning 
to the city from a visit to Aricia, he met Milo on 
the way to Lanuvium. A quarrel arising amongst 
some of their followers gave them the opportunity 
which both desired of attacking each other. Clo- 
dius was left dead upon the road.^^ 

His murder excited instead of allaying the dis- 
turbances at Rome. Pompey is said to have looked 
on from the outset in the expectation that his coun- 
trymen would speedily be ready for their Dictator. 
With the consent even of Cato, Pompey was now 
appointed sole Consul.^ 

His iirst act was to proceed against Milo, from 
whom his favor had long been withdrawn. Under 
cover of laws, which, as it was observed, were but 
" laws directed against an individual," " Pompey 
caused Milo to be arraigned. The trial was held 
in the midst of the soldiers with whom the Con- 
sul begirt the Forum. Milo, of course, was con- 
demned. 



" In liis lost oration Dc JEro A. 0. 52. Cic, Pro Mil., 10. App., 
Milonis. Tlio zeal of Cicero in licll. Civ., i. 'Jl. 
MihVs hcliiklf may be been in u let- ^' I'lut., Pouip., 54. Dion Cass., 
tor, All ])iv., II. G. XI.. 50. 

" "rrivilej^iu.non lego*." Frciuult., 

^ Thia was at tho begioning of ia loc. Li v., cvii. 34. 
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Cicero had essayed to be his defender. When 
all was ovrr, ihc orator wrote out the argument 
wliich he liad not found the courage to deliver on 
the (lay of the trial. *• Suppose Milo," he writes, 
" were to stand here with a bloody sword, crying 
out, * I have killed Publius Clodius ; I have averted 
from you by this weapon and by this hand, the pas- 
sions of a man whom ye could not restrain by any 
staiutos or by any sentences, in order that law, 
erpiily, liberty, honor, decency, might remain with 
us!' Can there be any doubt as to the manner in 
which ye would receive such a declaration ? And 
is there any one now who does not approve, who 
does not praise what has been done ? Is there any 
one who does not both say and think that Milo has 
done the greatest service to the Commonwealth ? 
. . . . Will any one throw a vote to expel from 
this city a man whom, if expelled, all cities will 
invite to themselves ? Happy the land that shall 
w<*lcom(* him ! Ungrateful this land if it shall eject 
him! Wretched this, if it shall lose him!"** 

UiKiuestionably the tone which the orator em- 
ploys is to be ascribed in a great degree to the rela- 
tions (».\isting between Milo and the party in whom 
Cicero reposed his only confidence. The leader of 
the opponents to Pompey and his cause at this time 
was Milo. But the fact detracts little from the im- 
pn»ssioii produced by the argument. The party, the 
state itself, is seen to be in a condition which its 
defenders could not improve but by bloodshed. To 

w Pro Mil., 28, 33. 
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this pass had come the liberty of the ancient Ro- 
mans. Milo received the plea which Cicero had 
drawn up in his behalf at Marseilles. Thither he 
had withdrawn into banishment. " I am glad," the 
exile is reported to have exclaimed, ''that this was 
not delivered at my trial. For then I should never 
have tasted these mullets of Marseilles."^ 

There still remained at Rome some on whom her 
better citizens relied. At the head of the younger 
men arrayed against Pom|>ey and Caiisar was Scri- 
bonius Curio. He is nieutioned by Cicero during 
CoBsar's consulate as being hailed with loud ap- 
plaus(! in the theatre on the samt; day that Ponipey 
and Ciesar were both received with marked cold- 
ness.^7 While absent in the Asiatic province, where 
he seems to have held a qutestorship. Curio received 
several letters from Cicero breathing the warmest 
esteem. " Whether you hope or despair concerning 
the state," writes the veteran statesman, "think, me- 
ditate, resolve upon all that ought to be in that ci- 
tizen and in that man, who purposes to restore to 
its ancient dignity and liberty the Commonwealth 
afllicted and overwhelmed by these evil times, these 
corrupted morals."^ A year or two afterwards, Cu- 
rio became Tribune.^ " I both congratulate you," 
exclaims Cicero, "and earnestly desire that this tri- 
buneship of yours may redound to your immortal 
glory." ^ Tlie Tribune was not a man to be left 



w Dion Cass., Xh. 64. ^ A. C. 51 for 60. 

M Ad AU., II. lU. 

« Ad Div., II. 5. «> Ad Div., ii. 7. 
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to his own course by those in power. By paying 
hirt dohfs, Cii'SJir became his pnrchascr.^'^ 

The time had come when Cmsar and Pompey 
could no longer divide the supremacy.^ It must 
belong to one or to the other; to both it could not. 
The advantage was so much on the side of Crosar 
that Pompey threw himself upon the support of the 
' very party amongst the higher classes against which 
he had for years been contending.*® The ten years 
following the consulship of Crcsar leave him deter- 
mined to carry out his earlier plans. They leave 
Pompey accepting from the Senate the command of 
the public forces, with the assurance, on his part, 
that he had only to stamp his foot any where in 
Italy to raise an army.^ 

" I sec," wrote Cicero, just then returned from un- 
happy service in Cilicia,^ " I see that our affairs 
are in great danger, and that we have to deal with 
a man at once thoroughly audacious and pcrfecfly 

pn^jiared The only hope of resistance is 

in a single citizen And they are all 

contending for their own authority, to the hazard 

*"•* riut., C:r.s., 29; Pomp., 58; Inws, which left a mimbcr of vn- 
Dioii Cass., XV. 59 <i $rq. Sec Lu- emit provincial govcniments. Dion 
can's lines, IMinrs., iv. 811 rf scq. Cn.ss., xl, 56. Cicero was appoint- 
or The closest lK)nd between them c'l ^- C. 52, and returned to Italy 
had been broken by the death of >" 50. He did a preat deal of good, 
Julia, riut, romp., 53. a"<J treated the Cilicians with modc- 

OT c«-* V..1I !»„» ., At. A«« ration and justice, such OS they had 
«^ Sec \ ell. I at., ii. 47 ; App., ^,^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^j^^,, ^^ j^J^^^ 

jjeii. 1,1 v., II. Jo. ,^^j^^^^ ,,^ j^^^,^ ^ Ijjjjp fortune, 

«* Dion Ca.«»s., xi« 04. IMut., notwithstanding. Ad Att.. xi. 1. 

romp., 57. Ad Div., v. 20. Nor was he content 

^ He was sent to govern tho to stay where ho was useful, but 

province against his will, in consc- longed for Home. Ad Att, t. 

qucneo of one of Pompcy's recent 15. 
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of the laws." ^ " It cannot be told," he writes 
again, " how low is every thing about us here." ^ 

Some time before, while Clodius and Milo were 
contending most fiercely, a warning had come from 
the Ilaruspices, as from the gods, against ihc dis- 
orders amongst the higher orders. " Such dissen- 
sions," it was proclaimed, '' will bring peril and death 
upon all the principal citizens, until at length the 
Roman reahns will submit to the dominion of a 
single ruler."® The hour of fulfilment was ap- 
proaching fast. 

^ Sco tho whole letter (even thcso ^ Ad Div., viii. 6. 
sentences being here transposed), 

Ad Att, VII. 3, and the other letters * Cic., De Horosp. Rcsp., 19. 
near it in the same collection. 



CHAPTER III. 

TIIK OLD COUNTRIES. 

"And trod down oil the rest to dnst nnd clay.'* 

PiiiMEAs Fletcher. 

Or the countries connected with the earlier period, 
but one preserved an entire independence of the Ro- 
mans. That was the remote and unchanging India. 
The others, overrun by Alexander of Macedon, had 
made their submission to his successors, as may be 
said, of Rome. 

Not all were equally dependent. The Parthian 
kingdom had never succumbed. But it had borne 
with ihl(Tf(i»mico from the only i)(>wer to which 
its prin(M\s could appeal in their dissensions. The 
position of Parthia was not, therefore, a total ex- 
ception to the general dependence of the old coun- 
tries. Westward, there was not a single exception 
that could be called real. From the Euphrates to 
the ^gean, from Arabia to Mauritania, the states 
maintaining their own laws or their own rulers were 
few and far between. Such as they were, they 
maintained nothing of their own but at the pleasure 
of the Romans. 



:^»^ 
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We have cases in point. They must be reliearscd 
with a view to the condition not only of those 
who yielded, but of those who prevailed throughout 
the old countries of the earth. 

The eighth Ptolemy of Egypt left two natural 
sons, both named after their father, and both event- 
ually succeeding to his realms. The elder of the 
two became the eleventh Ptolemy of Egypt. The 
younger reigned at Cyprus. 

Against this monarch the noted Clodius had con- 
ceived a grudge. To gratify it he brought forward 
a bill in his tribunate depriving Ptolemy of his island 
kingdom.^ This was done with the approbuiion of 
both Ctesar and Pompey. With their consent, the 
Tribune procured the appointment of Porcius Cato 
to execute the measure against Ptolemy. Two se- 
cretaries composed the whole retinue with which the 
commissioner was provided at the public charge.^ 
Accompanied, besides, but by a few attendants, 
amongst whom was his nephew Junius Brutus,^ 
Cato departed on his mission. Tarrying on the way 
at Rhodes, he sent forward one of his retinue to 
prevail on Ptolemy to yield. The king, unable to 
resist even a messenger from Cato, destroyed him- 
self by poison.* 

Let one of the Romans judge tliis act of theirs. 

> Ap|)., Udl. Civ., II. 23. Tho » IMiit., Brut., X This was tlic 

P'lul^i: arose, naya llic liistoriaii, luimlcivr of (/a-sai*. At llic time 

Iroin the small amount coiitrilMitcil of his voyage to (/ypnis, iic was 

hy tin: kiii^ to miisom Clcxliiis Uxiin distiii;;iiislii!(l only for some chosen 

the pirates, into whose bunds he full studies und dehaucherics. Do Vir. 

some Years before. 111., lxxxii. riin., Kpist., v. 31. 

* ** Dub bonoriiiccntissimo minis- Martial., Eoig., ix. &I. 

tcrii titulo " 1 Yell. Tat., ii. 45. « Plut., Cat Miu., 34 - 36. 
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" ITcrc was a king," exclaimed Cicero, " peacefully 
enjoying the kingdom wliieli lie had inherited, rely- 
ing the while upon the justice of the Roman peo- 
ple. Concerning him, suspecting no evil, it is sud- 
denly proposed that he, with his purple, his sceptre, 
and his royal insignia, should be disposed of; and 
this by the orders of a nation accustomed to restore 
even to vanquished monarchs the realms which they 

have lost Many as were the disgraeeful 

and the violent acts of that year," when Clodius was 
Tribune, "this one may be said to be next in 
shamefulness to that committed against myself." ^ 
Not even Cicero could acknowledge the violence 
against the stranger to be equally reprehensible with 
that inflicted upon himself, the Roman, 

Meanwhile the elder Ptolemy had been driven 
from his kingdom by his own subjects. The insur- 
rection is sufliciently accounted for by the name 
which the king had assumed as the New Bacchus, 
together with that applied to him as the Piper. He 
had made himself insupportable even to the reck- 
less population of Alexandria, where the rebellion 
against him had its head and front. Recognized, 
some years previously, as the ally of the Romans, 
he resolved to repair to them for redress.^ 

Sailing to Rome, he touched at Rhodes, where 
Cato was then awaiting the result of his message 
to Cyprus. It mattered nothing to the fugitive 
king that his brother was at that moment threat- 
ened by Cato. lie sought the presence of the com- 

* Pro Scxt, 26, 27. • lb., 26. 
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missioncr to recount his grievances and to obtain 
advice as to the means of repairing them. Cato 
received the king, says tlie biographer, " as an every- 
day visitor." On hearing the phins which Ptohrmy 
had formed, Cato advised him to abandon them. 
" Thougli your Egypt," lie said, " were turned into 
silver, it would not satisfy those who are in power 
at Rome." 7 

Ptolemy was daunted. But he presently pursued 
his voyage. Received benignantly by Pompey, the 
king plied the magistrates and leading men of the 
day with unstinted bribes. They who had not hesi- 
tated about dethroning his unoffending brother could 
have no scruples about imposing him upon his un- 
offending subjects. The Senate soon decided in his 
favor. But the execution of the decree ordering his 
restoration was beset with difficulties. On the one 
hand, its supporters contended for the command of 
the expedition by which it was proposed to rein- 
state the monarch. On the other hand, the oppo- 
nents of the ineasvmi threw obslacle afti*r ()]).stacle 
in its course, until they blocked it up altogethcT by 
an Oracle purporting to prohibit assistance '< with 
a multitude," that is, with an army, to an Egyptian 
kiug.^ 

Ptolemy, meantime, had been doing his best in 
the way of bribery. Had he relied upon that, his 
most resolute opponents might have given way in 



' Plut, Cat. Min., 35. Ejjyptian expedition. Ad Div., i. 

^ Dion Cass., xxxix. 15. Sec I et sa/, Tiicrc arc some fragments 

Cicero's letters to Lentulus, who of an oration by Cicero, Dc Ke^^c 

hoped for tho command of the Alexandrino. 
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time. But the habitudes which he brought with 
him as an Eastern prince proved too much for 
both foes and friends at Rome. Thither, it seems, 
the Alexandrians sent one hundred of their number 
to reinonslratc against the restoration of Ptolemy. 
Not one of the hundred escaped his blows or his 
m(Miaces.^ But the embassy succeeded better than 
if Ii(» had a1lowc»d it to proc<MMl in peace. His vio- 
lence against the envoys elicit<Kl from the Romans 
a spark of sympathy for the Alexandrians. To Pto- 
IcMny, th(^ si)ark glowed like a flame. lie hurried 
from Rome to Ephesus.^^ 

Thence he repaired to Aulus Gabinius, the Pro- 
consul of Syria. To him the fugitive came recom- 
mended by Pompey, in whose service Gabinius had 
long been engaged. His compliance with the pre- 
^ sent behests of his patron was the more ready in 
conseciuenee of the enormous price which Ptolemy 
ngreed to pay for being restored. The prohibition 
that had been laid at Rome upon the enterprise 
was easily brushed away in Syria.^* The Proconsul 
l>ul hiiiiself at Um; head of his forces, and wilh his 
licnlcnjnil, Mantns Anionius, who had all alon*' 
urgful the expedition,^^ condneled Ptolemy in triumph 
to Alexandria.^^ 

To keep his word with Gabinius, Ptolemy plunged 
into exactions and massacres. His daughter, to 

^ DInii Cnvs., XXXIX. 13. ''^ riiitnrrli (Ant. .1) iiinkcs it out 

^'^ A. C. TjO. that l»nt for Antony, ns wc cnll him, 

1* It woiihl seem thnt some dc- the expedition would not have been 

cree wtts alleged ns havinjj reversed undertaken. 

the prohibition. Cic., Tro Kab. *^ A. C. 55. Dion Cass., xxxix. 

I'ostumo, 8. 56 ti scq. 
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whom his throne had been given at the time of 
his deposition, was put to death. With her perished 
all who were most distinguished and most wealthy 
amongst the Alexandrians. " For he was in want," 
says the historian, "of a deal of treasure."^* Nor 
was Gabinius the only one whose demands were 
to be satisfied. When the Proeonsul had departed, 
there remained the ti'oops whom Ptolemy had taken 
into his pay in order to preserve his reeovercd 
realms.^^ Thus dependent upon the stranger at the 
same time that he was grinding his own people to 
the dust, Ptolemy reigned until his death a few 
years afterwards.^^ 

More than one question of importance to the Ro- 
mans turned upon the manner in which they re- 
garded the course of Ga1)inius. Were he approved, 
not only was the imposition of an unworthy prince 
upon a fonigu nation ratified. It was also settled 
for the Romans themselves that their laws and their 
liberties must give way to the will of individuals. 
The letters of Pompey had been deemed by Gabi- 
nius suflieient to warrant him in setting aside the 
determination of the authorities at Rome. 

Of all this, however, nothing was immediately 
urged against Gabinius.^^ The first to bring any 
precise accusation against him upon his return were 
the Publicans connected with his province, where, as 
they averred, they had sustained great losses on ac- 
count of his leaving it undefended.^^ Cicero joined 



1* Dion Cass., xxxix. 58. 
IS Cuj<., Bell. Civ., 111. 103. 
w A. C.51. 



17 He came back in A. C. 54. 
^' Dion Cass., xxxix. 59. 
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ill tli(^ cry. Unt it was only for a moment " I can 
scarcely restrain mys(*lf,'' lie writes. " Yet I do re- 
strain myself, partly because I am unwilling to con- 
tend with Ponipcy, and partly because we have no 
judges." *^ A more resolute effort was made to 
bring Cjabinins to jnsticc. But though charged with 
treason for having restonnl the Egyptian agsiinst the 
orders from Rome, Gabinius was accjuitted.*' He 
was again arraigned for having received a bribe 
from the monarch whom he had reenthroned. Sub- 
missive; to l*om|K»y, C'icero, even Cicero, np|Mrared as 
the advocate? of the accused.^* Hut Ciabinius was 
condemned/*^ 

By such events the prostration of llome is proved 
to have been simultaneous with that of the old 
countries. 

'^ A«! (2- Kmt., III.2. omlioii Pro Unh. I*oK(iiinn, drli- 

-' 111-, .1, 4. Ycrc<l ill Itchnlf of ono wlio wai in- 

-1 For wliirli Vnlrriiis ^^n^ilnllf volvcd with Gftbiiiias. 

plorilU's liim. iv. 2. 4. The tone of 

Cifcro may be gntlicrcil from Win ^ Dion Cass., 62, 63. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



CiESAR EMPKUOR. 



^ £t nunquam poetca nisi de prhicipntu quicsitum." 

Tacitus, //?<<., ii. 88. 

Tin; Vi'dat find ili<; Soulli were ulroady suIkIikhI 
by Rome when her greatest warrior set out to sub- 
due the West and the North in daul. Beyond 
that country hiy Germany, on the one side, and on 
the other, Britain. A better field eould not liave 
been chosen by Julius Cccsar. 

In winning it, he spent eight years.^ That, too, 
at a period of life when eight years must have 
seemed a large proportion of what he had yet to 
live. But the time was well employed for Cajsar. 
lie could not have more speedily amassed the wealth 
which he needed. He could not have more speed- 
ily secured the unthinking, undeviating allegiance 
which he required from his soldiers. lie could not 
have more speedily produced upon his countrymen 
an impression of fortune and of power on his part 
that should be resistless. It was marvel enough, 

1 A. C. 58-51 inclusive. Ludcn qucror. Hist. Teutonic People, 
describes the operations of the cou- Uook i. ch. 6-11. 
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most of tlicm thought, that he should assail the 
Yiu'CH ai^ainst whom, or whose namesakes, their fa- 
thers had searcely succeeded in defending themselves. 
That he shonhl have conquered the Gauls, and with 
them, the. Ci(*rmans and the Jkitons, inhabitants of 
lands before ahnost unknown, must have rendered 
Cajsar a prodigy in the eyes of the Romans the 
most accustomed to conquests.^ Their own submis- 
sion to him was thus hastened. 

Of his achievements Cajsar himself is the histo- 
rian. No work ever bore a stronger impress of its 
writer than these Commentaries upon the Gallic 
War. Remark has been made, it is true, coneerning 
the studied eoneealments of the narrative composed 
by Cjcsar. Nor is there any room for denying that 
he slurs over the atrocities of his savage and pro- 
tracted campaigns. But this is all the more cha- 
racteristic, lie passes over what another might have 
dw(^lt upon reprovingly, simply because it does not 
oeeur to C»rsar that any aetion of his can be ex- 
posed to censure. In exactly the same spirit, he 
omits to bring forward points which another would 
have held up to view as worthy of the highest 
praise to be bestowed by a Roman. He describes 
himself acting as he pleased, butchering or pardon- 
ing his enemies, protecting or exposing his soldiers, 
cruel or merciful, honest or deceitful, according to 
his own desires. He knew no other rules by which 
to eonquer cither the Gauls or the Romans. 

2 'J'hc thanks^iviiifrfi <lc»Tcrcl !»y tlic cud of A. C. 57 ; one of twenty 
till) Senate ncro of itiiiisuiil Icnj^th. nt the end of 55 ; and so on. Cies., 
One of fifteen days was ordered at Bell. Gall., ii. 35, iv. 38, etc. 
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To make himself the master of Rome was, as wc 
have read, an old design with Cicsar. At the close 
of his Gallic campaigns he came down to Cisalpine 
Caul whence ho issued his demand for a sectind 
consulship. A large proportion of his countrymen 
stood ready to make him Consul or any thing else 
that he chose to be. The lower classes especially, 
with many of the younger men belonging to the 
higher classes, ranged themselves with Cu)sar. Oa 
the other side, were the older members of the aris- 
tocracy, arrayed in the name of the Senate with 
Pompey for their leader, rather, their ruler. The 
cause which they maintained, like that whicli they 
opposed, was the cause of a single man. 

" Never," writes (>icero, " was the state in greater 
peril. Never were its seditious citizens under a 
more determined chief. We are doing our utmost." 
But how ? " By the favor and the assistance of 
Pompey, who begins too late to dread Caesar." ^ 
" He ought to have been resisted," Cicero had al- 
ready written in relation to Caesar, " when he was 
weak, when, therefore, resistance was easy. Now, 
there are eleven legions, and as many horsemen as 
he wants. There are people of the north, people of 
the city, there are these Tribunes, these abandoned 
youths. Then there is this leader of so great 
power and so great audacity. We must either fight 
with him or submit to his demands. < Fight,' you 
say, ' rather than submit ! ' But for what ? That 
you may be proscribed if you are concpiercd, or 

• AdDiv., XVI. 11. 
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that you may be enslaved even if you conquer? 
. . . . For no one knows what will come of it, 
if we take up arms."* 

" Yet there is not even the desire of reconcilia- 
tion," resumes Cicero, " on Pompey's part 

He says that if Ciesar becomes desperate, lie shall 
hold him in contempt, and rely upon his own forces 
and those of the Commonwealth." ** Cojsar, on his 
side, was said to have often spoken of civil war as 
a nccessiiy.^ When the demand which he sent to 
Rome was refused, he struck the hilt of his sword, 
exclaiming, "This will give it me!"^ 

At the end of the year which Cicsar passed in 
Cisalpine Gaul, Scribonius Curio was succeeded in 
the tribuneship by Marcus Antonius, whom we call 
Mark Antony. The two soon fled together to an- 
nounce to CiDsar that he was declared a public 
enemy, while Pompey had been placed at the head 
of \\\v, magistrates invested with unlimited author- 
ity." The fugitives met I heir patron already on the 
southern side of the Rubicon, the boundary of his 
province, at Rimini.^ Such was the vigor with 
which C«3sar pursued his march, that Pompey with 
his adherents, comprising nearly all the public au- 

* Acl Att., vit. 7. As ho hail 5; Dion Cass, xli. 3. The com- 
snid (II)., 5) " Kk victoria c|uum motions leading to these results arc 
niiilta mala, turn ccrlo tyninnus ex- described in Crcs., Bell. Civ., t. 1 
sistct." d seq. ; Dion Cass., xl. 62 et setj.^ 

* Ad Att, VII. 8. XM. 1 et acq. ; App., Bell. Civ., ii. 
^ Suet., Cncs., 27. 29 et srq. ; IMnt, Toinp., 58 ; Ca»s., 
7 App., ndl. Civ., II. 25. The 28-31; Ant., 5 ; Liv., Epit. cix. ; 

story iH diflTcrcntly told in I'liit., Flor- iv. 2. 

Cns., 20; Pomp., 51. *» Cas., Hell. Civ., i. 8. Tlut., 

" A. C. -ID. C;cs., Bell. Civ., i. Cjvs,32; Tonip , fiO. 
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thoritics,^^ was fain to escape to Briiiidusium and 
thence across the sea to Greece, In less than three 
months, Cajsar was master of Italy.^^ 

To the Senators whom he found at Rome, the 
victor addressed himself in conciliatory language. 
To such as were not yet beyond the confines of 
Italy, he wrote as he did to Cicero, inviting tlu^ir 
return to the capital. " Nothing," he declared, " is 
farther from my nature than cruelty."^*-* He used 
the same tone in instructing his odicers. '^ Let us 
try," he wrote to two of his partisans, " to rcciovcr 
the good-will of all, and to gain a lasting victory ; 
since others have failed to escape odium or to re- 
tain their advantages the longer for their inhumanity. 
.... I am not going to imitate Sulla." *^ Mean- 
while he was gaining over the lower classes by 
promises of grain and money.^^ At the same time, 
he made it very evident that he would bear with 
no resistance. The populace must not think of se- 
dition. The higher classes must not dream of inde- 
pendence. " lie refrains from cruelty," said his Tri- 
bune Curio to Cicero, " because he thinks clemency 
popular. Dnt if the people showed any disa (lec- 
tion he would soon be cruel." One man, the Tri- 
bune MetcUus, had been so bold or so blind as to 



1'' " Omncs consulurcs qui per " Cms., licll. Civ., i. i:i, 15, 23- 
vaiitudiucia exscqui cludcin iiiuiii Suet-, Cacs., 34. Cic, Ad Att, vii- 
fii«riunqiic |H>tuissciit, prsi'torcs, pr:c- 22, viii. 3, 9, 14. 
torios, tribiinos picbis, mn^^imni par- 
tem scuatiis, onincin solioicin jii- ^'^ Ap. Cic, Ad Att., ix. IG. 
vcntutis, iinoqiio vcrbo, rciiynibii- 



vain cxpuUam uttiue cxtcniiinatam 
suis scdibuj." Cic, I'hilipp. Sec, 



»» lb., ib , 7. 



22. ^* Dion Cass., xli. 15. 
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attempt to prevent CoDsar from getting possession 
of the public treasury .^^ " He wanted to have Me- 
tclius put to death," said Curio, " Then," added* 
the partisan, " there would have been a general 
massacre." ^^ 

On the other side, there was not even the pre- 
teneo of moderation. " Jl is dominion," wrote Cicero, 

" that is sought by both parties Pom- 

j)ry did not leave the city because he could not 
defend it; nor did he leave Italy, because he was 
aetually driven out. It was his purpose from the 
b(?ginning to move all lands, all seas, to rouse bar- 
barian kings, to bring savage nations in arms upon 
Italy, to collect the most formidable armies. A reign 
like that of Sulla is what has been long desired."^" 
A few weeks later, Cicero writes again : — " Our 
Cncius," that is, Pompey, " has been wonderfully 
anxious to obtain something like the sovereignty 
of Sulla. I say this, because I know it lie never 

was so little reserved Is not the cause, 

then, a good one ? Yes, the best one. But it will 
be most vilely managed. The first object is to de- 
stroy the city and Italy by famine. Then they are 
to l;iy waste the eouniry, to burn and to pilhige." ^^ 
Notwithstanding all this, Cicero determined to fol- 
low Pompey beyond the sea.^^ " This I do," he 



1* riuf., Cncs.,35; roTnp.,G2. On 11, x. 4, 7. And aftcrwnrdi«, Ad 

the idiiiidcr wliifh Cirsnr obtained, Att, :xi. 6, Ad Diy., vii. 3, ix. G. 

sec l*lin., Nat. Hist, xxxiii. 17. Sec, niso, Crcs., Bell. Civ., in. 8.1. 
'" Cic, Ad Att., X. 4. ^' After tin Interview in whieh 

'^ Ad Att., VIII. 11. Cnjsnr hnd shown remarkable for- 

" Ad Att, IX. 7. So lb., IX. 10, bcnrnncc. Cic, Ad Att., ix. 18. 
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.says, "not for Um^ Hsikc; of \\w. Coiiiiiioiiw<'altli. Thai 
I regard as utterly overthrown."^ 
' Cccsar was already extending his sway. Within 
a few days after his entry into llonie/^^ he d(4)ar<ed 
in order to reduce the legions of his antagonist in 
Spain. Before his return, he received the dictator- 
ship. This he held only long enough, eleven days, 
to secure his election to the consulship, and to ob- 
tain the passage of several laws in behalf of his 
followers and in favor of public tranquillity.^* lie 
then ^ made haste to sail, in defiance of winter 
storms, to Greece, where a campaign of several 
months resulted in the total rout of Pompey, with 
all his forces, at Pharsalia. The defeated leader 
fled to Egypt, and there, on his arrival, he was 
slain, the day before his fifty-eighlh birth-day, by 
order of the Egyptian court.** Cujsar pursued him 
from Pharsalia, but wept to hear his miserable 
end.*^ He could have ruled the world as safely 
without the murder of his humbled foe. 

The victor was detained by further victories in 
Egypt and Syria until near the close of the follow- 
ing year.*^ Then, already invested a second time 
with the dictatorship, as well as with the consulate 
for five years,*^ he returned to restrain the disorders 
of his followers, particularly of Mark Antony, to 

^' Cic, Ad Att., IX. 19. those whom he couM seize, to death. 

-1 TIicu the spring,' of A. C. 49. IMut., roini)., 80. " Non possum," 

'■^ Suet., Cies., 41-43. IMul.. says Cicero, writing of roinpcy*a 

C(cs-, 37. Cacs., Bell. Civ., iii. 2. deuth, " ejus casum non dolerc. 

'^ A. C. 48. llouiincro cniin integrum, ct cn-stum, 

'^* IMut., romp., 77-79. Ctcd., ct K»'i»vem oognovi." AdAtt, xi.G. 

Bell. Civ., III. 104. * ^. c. 47. 

''^ And put his mui-dcrers, or '^ Dion Cass., xlii. 20. 
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wlioin, ns Master of the Kniglits, lie had intrusted 
tlic government of Italy.^ Tlic more obedient of 
his partisans, of every rank and every race, were 
rewarded with the highest honors ; the old ofliees 
being enlarged to provide tliein with places, and 
the very temple of the Senate being opened wide 
to the crowd of aliens and soldiers pressing in.^ 
By these new functionaries he was proclaimed Dic- 
tator for the third time. 

During eight months more,** Crosar was occupied 
in reducing the forces which, in alliance with Juba, 
the Numidian, still held cnit ngainst his oHieers in 
Northern Africa. Cato, the only leader that even 
professed devotion to the almost forgotten Common- 
wealth, died by his own hand at the close of the 
African campaign.^* Cic(*ro had been already par- 
doned.^ There remained none but the scattered 
adherents of Pompcy to be subdued. 

The Senate at once decreed a general thanksgiv- 
ing of forty days, together with the celebration of 
the usual triumphs for the victories of their master. 
Four times, — once for Gaul, again for Egypt, again 
for Syria, and lastly for Numidia, — was Ocsar 
borne up to the Capitol, while below, the highest 



2* Dion Cftss., 27 et iUij. Thit., «^ Until the middle of A. C. 4C. 




Senators waa tlicn inrrcjwcd io ^^ " ncforc I wns seen," lio snys, 

ncnrly nin<? luindrcd. SfO tlic story IVo l^i^nno, 3. "Mo discessis.sc nb 

in Sn'ct., W), nihtding to the number nnnis," lie declares, " nnnquam poc- 

of strangers amongst them. nituit." Ad Att., xi. 6. 

VOL. II. 81 
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and the lowest of the Romans, Senators and ma- 
gistrates, soldiers, citizens, and slaves, with women 
and children, were revelling in the games and the 
bounties provided for them by the conqueror.*^ Even 
when these ceased, or rather paused, the erection of 
theatres, temples, and works too vast for the Com- 
monwealth, as it was yet called, to have command- 
ed, went on, as if the power and the wealth of its 
ruler were supernatural. Meantime titles and honors 
of every kind were laid at his feet He was ap- 
pointed Prefect of Momls^ for three, and Dictator 
for ten years, with multiplied distinctions at the 
games and the elections, in the Senate, an<l even 
in the Capitol, where his statue in bronze was to be 
set, inscribed " The Demigod ! " ^ 

One more campaign was fought against the forces 
commanded by Pompey's sons in Spain. From the 
victory which he won at Munda, Cajsar came back 
to triumph, this time over his own compatriots, in 
the face of the confounded, but still exulting peo- 
ple.*^ Nor did the Senate stay their votes in com- 
pleting the measure of his apparent glories. They 
hailed him their Liberator, and ordered a temple to 
be built to Liberty, at the same moment that they 
gave him the title of Impcrator, once temporarily 
assumed by victorious generals, as if it meant Com- 
mander, but now, as signifying Emperor, more so- 



«3 Dion Cass., xr.iii. 19 el s&/. » 'llfiidi6r lari. Id., ib. 
riiit., Cujs., *J5. Suet., Cics, a7 tl 
seq. ^ Tlio battle wiis won in tbc 

** ** So styled," says Dion Cas- spring of A. C. 45. Ctcsor re- 

sius (xLiii. U), "as if tlic title of turned to Rome in the autumn. 

Censor were too mean for him.'* Id., ib., 28 et seq. 
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lemnly appropriated to the Consul for ten years, the 
Sole Censor for life, and the Perpetual Dictator of 
Iloine.'^ Still furtlier decrees, declaring him Father 
of his Country, and pledging both Senate and peo- 
ple to his safety, finally broke beyond the bounds 
of human homage, acknowledging him as the Julian 
Jupiter, and ordering a temple and a priesthood to be 
consecrated to his worship.^ There was but one 
man for those " that talked of Rome " to praise as 
their sovereign and to eonfess as their deity.^ 

Thus fell the liberty of the Ancient Romans. It 
fell as their Emperor rose. From the day of its 
foundation it had been the liberty of rulers. When 
there was but one to be a ruler, the day of its 
overthrow arrived. Then culminated the aneient cen- 
tralization. Not only were the many subjected to 
the few. But all submitted to one alone. Still we 
read on. Though liberty had fallen, there were some 
to mourn or to think that they mourned it Not 
until even the mourners eeased, can our history be 
closed. 

" I have grieved," writes Cicero, " over the Com- 
monwealth, endeared not only by its benefits towards 
me, but by mine towards it. And, although time 
as well as reason brings me consolation, I still 
grieve that the state should have fallen so com- 
pletely as to be below even the hope of any restor- 
ation. Yet it is not to be laid to the charge of him 

^ Dion Cms., xliii. 44, 45. Asian cities In Eckhcl, Doct. Num. 

App., Bell. Civ., II. 106. Suet, Vet., torn. vi. p. 6. 

Cwjg., 76. TO «« Ccsaro o Uoma 

"^ Id., ib., nnd Dion Cnss., xliv. Sono indticnomioinaisolaunftcosa.'* 

4-8. Cf. tho inscription of tlic Alfieiu, BittL Sec, Att. i. so. 1. 
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ill whose power arc all things, unless the faet that 
they are in his power is itself a charge. Matters 
have turned out, partly by our misfortune and partly 
by our fault, in sueh a way that we have no right 
to complain concerning the past. But I see no 
hope left"*<> 

A little later, the fallen citizen describes a visit 
paid him at his country-seat by the triumphant 
ruler. " He both ate and drank," says the doubting 

host, " abundantly and cheerfully What 

need of saying more? I seemed to be again a man. 
Yet he is not a guest to whom you would say, 
'T shall be dc^lighted to roceivci you in the same 
manner on your return.' Once is enough. There 
was nothing of moment in his conversation. lie 
talked a good deal on literary topics." It pleased 
Cu^sar to see his subjects contented with their libra- 
ries and their banqueting-rooms. The men of lux- 
ury would never disturb him. Neither would the 
men of learning, such as then prevailed. << In short," 
pursues Cicero, " he was pleased." *^ 

There was no disposition to deny the power of 
the Emperor. " He holds all things," says Cicero,**- 
who furthermore entitles him " the master." ^^ But 
there was spirit enough amongst the subjects to in- 
sist upon the responsibilities of the sovereign. Ci- 
cero often tried, as he says, at writing to Crcsar 



^'' Ad ])iv., VII. 28. With tliid and Li;;ariiis (IVo Ligarioj and Ad 

('Oiii{iaro the cflorts which Cicero ]>iv., vi. 14.) 

made, as in writing the enlogy of *^ Ad Att-, xill. 52. 

Cato (Ad Att., XII. 4, 40), or in *'^ '' U qui omnia tenet." Ad 

procuring tho pardon of Marccllus Div., iv. 8. 

[rro MarccUo ; and Ad Div., iv.4) ^ " Magistcr." lb., vii. 25. 
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about the public interests.** What he abandoned*^ 
was taken up by an unknown writer, in a letter 
" To Caius CoDsar concerning the Constitution of the 
Coniinonwcaltli." According to this, there were ob- 
ligations upon tlie ]*]nipcror more weighty tliaii any 
upon his people. The Senate must be renewed. 
The lower ranks of citizens must be recruited. For 
the inferior orders, employment must be provided. 
For tlicir superiors, corruption must be restrained. 
Only thus, urged the wiser Roman, can liberty be 
brought within our reach.*^ " Up to this time," con- 
cludes the appeal, "although you have, done great 
deeds at home and abroad, yet your glory is the 
same as that of many brave men. But if you sliall 
sav(; this city, so great in name and so wide in do- 
minion, from its impending fall, who on earth shall 
be greater, who shall be more renowned ? " *7 

Meanwhile the Emperor was exerting liimsclf in 
the interest of his subjects, so far as it was identi- 
cal with his own. But the measures which are re- 
corded to have been taken *^ cainiot be regarded as 
completely indicative of his designs. Such as pro- 
mised the most, like those in favor of the laborer*^ 

and the scholar,^ the provincial ^^ and the stranger,^^ 

• 

** Ad Att, XTi. 40. timn hnlf their previous number. 

^f' 11k, XIII. 20, 27, 2R. Itl., i1»., 41. 

*" Cjipp. G, 7, II, 15, 18, 20, 21. *' " Omncs tncdicitmm professes 

*'' Cnp. 21. ct libcmlium nrtium doctorcs .... 

** The details mny bo found in ctvitate donavit." Id., ib., 42. 

Dion Cass,XLi. 36-38, xlii. 51, " As in the cnsc of the people 

XMii. 25-27, 47, 50; Suet., Crcs., iKJvond the l*o, or in that of the Si- 

40-43. filmns. Cic., Ad Alt, xiv. 12. 

40 i« Neve hi, qui pecunriam face- Tac., Ann., xi. 24. liion Cass., 

rent, minus tcrtia parte pubcrum in- xli. 36. 

f^cuuorum inter pastorcs habcrent" " As in the case of the Jews. 

Suet., Cies., 42. Add to this the Joseph., Ant., xiv. 10, 2 et seq, 

reduction of the proletaries to less Saet, Cies., 84. 

81* 
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were little more than crumbs brushed from a table 
spread with endless purposes. He accepted commis- 
sions from the Senate to drain the Pontine Marshes 
and to cut through the isthmus of the Peloponne- 
sus ; while his own enterprises of building and col- 
lecting, of writing, compiling and reforming, now llic 
calendar, and again the code, nnist have appeared 
sufHcient to task alike his thoughts and his energies. 
But they were unwearied. 

Only thrice after his first dictatorship of eleven 
days did he reside in Rome ; once for three months, 
when he came back from the East; again, for a 
shorter time, on his return from Africa ; and once 
more, during the five short final months of his em- 
pire and his life. Even then he was looking beyond 
the realms which he had won. An expedition was 
prepared against the Parthians, from whose conquest 
the Emperor proposed to return with fire and sword 
along the Caucasus to Scythia and Germany, com- 
pleting thus, according to his amazed biographer, 
the circle of his territories by the occan.'^ The idea 
was conceived, perhaps the mention made, of yet 
vaster empire, the centre of which might be at Alex- 
andria or at Ilium ; ^ while the increase of its inha- 
bitants and the expansion of its boundaries should 
be checked only by reaching the ends of the uni- 
verse. 

But the power on which, as it were, the Emperor 
stood at Rome to overlook the world was sinking 
beneath his weight A certain Tribune, Pontius 

» Plut., Cojs., 58. Suet, Cass., •* Suet, Com^ 79. 

44. App., Bell. Civ., II. 110. 
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Aqiiila, did not rise from his seat wlicn Cucsar 
passed in triumphal array. " Take back," cried out 
tlic Emperor, indignant that the insolence of a Ro- 
man should contradict his imaginations of universal 
homage, " take back, then, Aquila, the Common- 
wealth ! " ^ Two otiier Tribunes, Flavus and Ma- 
rullus, removed a diadem from the statue of the 
Emperor, and called a man to trial for having 
hailed him king. The aflront, as Crcsar thought it, 
was more Hiaii he could bear; and at his connnand, 
both the magistrates were deprived of their tribu- 
nate, ejected from the Senate, and exilcd.^*^ "I am 
not king," was, n<^vertheless, his reply lo some who 
greeted him with the royal title, " I am not king, 
but Cicsar!"^7 Yet there is no doubt, on the other 
hand, that the mere refusal of the kingly crown 
made him to a certain degree desirous of obtaining 
it. The mighty ambition which marked out the 
universe for an empire was blasted by the feverish 
hankering for a diadem in the city so soon to be 
deserted. None, however, could have foreseen, least 
of all, Cjesar, who one day refused a guard for his 
protection,'* and on another bade men take his 
words for laws,''*^ that the end was thus beginning. 
On the contrary, it must have seemed as if an end 
would never come. 

''*'' Suet., Cn^s., 78. rcliii ilw rois !mr1mrc« do I'Asic, 

*" Ai»p., JJcll. (^iv., IT. 108, 122. vninniii par Im Knliririiis, Irs l*fiul- 

Vcll. Wt., II. 68. Dion Cnss., Kinilo, Ics Sripion?" IVms dcs 

Xhiv. 9, 10. (iiiciTcs do .T. Ct'snr, diclc H Stc. 

'7 App.,HHI. Civ., IT. 109. " Siir IMcnc, p. 214. 

p.1 s'nsscoir CVnnr ? Sur cclui dts "^ ^^•*^" <^'^'«' ^'''"- -*»» ^'''^- ^' 
roifl do Home, dont rniitoritc sV'lcn- ^ T. Ampins, op. Suet, Cros., 
dait a la banlicuo do la villo ? Sur 77. 
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A young kinsman, the grandson of a sister, Cains 
Octavius, eighteen years old,^ but already distin- 
guished by the people for his beauty and by his 
unele for his aspiring aims, was chosen as the heir 
of the Emperor, and sent, under the eare of aecom- 
plished teachers, to learn the service of the camp at 
ApoUonia. The title of Emperor, first in peace and 
war, with that of Chief Pontiff, first in religion, had 
been previously declared to be transmissible to the 
born or to the adopted son of Ceesar.^^ The submis- 
sion of Rome, of Italy, and the provinces appeared 
to be perpetual. 

The same judgment is written over all usurpa- 
tions in the uneasy or seditious spirit by which 
they are grimly saluted at their origin, and at length 
precipitated to ruin. But it by no means follows 
that the uneasiness or the sedition excited by op- 
pression is itself of any more generous or more en- 
during nature. It chanced in Rome, at one of the 
appointments of magistrates, then made habitually 
by the Emperor or under his approval, that the office 
of City Proctor, sought with great earnestness by 
Cassius Longinus, was given to his brotiier-in-law, 
Junius Brutus. The lives of both these men had 
been spared by Ctesar; but neither of them thought 
of what they owed to him so much as of what he 
yet owed to them. Brutus, mentioned some time 
since as Cato's nephew, was now forty years of 
age ; and though the avarice ® and the debauchery 

^ Having; boon born in tlio con- *^ Dion Cass., xliii. 44, xliv. 5. 
salship of Cicoro, A. C. 63. Suet, ^ See Cicero's plain statements, 
Aug., 5. Ad Att, v. 21, VI. 1-3. 
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of his times had not been avoided, he was become 
;i sober and to some degree a liberal man. Soon 
after his nomination over Cassius to the prootorship, 
the statue of the elder Brutus, whom he claimed for 
an ancestor, was hung with ihe inscription, " Would 
thou wert yet amongst the living!" Other writings 
were thrown upon his own tribunal : — " Sleep you?" 
" You are not Brutus ! " ^ The secret of his cha- 
racter had been discovered ; and when Cassius fol- 
lowed up these appeals to the conceit of ancestry 
and of excellence, Brutus forgot who had been his 
benefactor and was still his friend.^* Others like 
Brutus were already prepared by Cassius; and with 
them otiicrs, upwards of sixty in all,®* united in the 
(conspiracy to nnu'der Cicsar. 

Tiic Emperor was warned. But it was not for 
one who had trusted in liimself against all the citi- 
zens and all the laws of I he Conunonwealth to 
fear a few " lean and hungry " subjects of his own. 
lie relied, likewise, upon tlie gratitude of those 
whom he had saved from deatli, and of him espe- 
cially whom he had also loved. " Will he not tarry," 
was his (piestion in reply to those who mentioned 
Brutus as having joined the disafTcctcd, " will he 
not tarry until this poor body be buried?"^ His 



^ Dion Ciws., XLiv. 12. App., compiled with nil Dniinnnn's iiccu- 

Bcll. Civ., II. 112. riut, Brut, 9j racy and tcdiousncs^, will bo found 

Cmn.^ C2. in liis Gcscli. Horns, vol. iii. pp. 693 

'■'* IMiit, nnit, r» - R ; C:rs., r.2. ci $nj. 

"* Suet., H(). Scnccji'.»j rcinnrkfl 

arc true, tli(Mi{;li lie wrote them fnim ''•''' IMiit., Unit., 8; Cwa., 62. One 

any other motive than a desire to of Ca-sar's great sayings was, " Mori 

tell the truth. Do Ira, in. 30. A .se quam timcrc malle." Veil. Pat, 

full catalogue of the conspirator, ii. 57. So Suet., Cirs., 86. 
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confidence in Brutus, in his subjects, and in himself 
was equally deceived. He fell undefended.^ 

The testament of the murdered Emperor confirmed 
the fate which he had brought upon the Common- 
wealth in his lifetime. Large bequests of gardens 
and money were made to the people. But the 
young Octavius, then Master of the Knights elect, 
was declared the adopted son and heir to whom the 
titles of the dead were to descend. And when 
Mark Antony brought forth the corpse of his mas- 
ter to burial, the eulogy consisted in greater part of 
a mere rehearsal of the decree in which the Senate 
liad laviblied every honor, human and divini*, upon 
the Emperor, and of the oath by which they had 
sworn obedience and protection.^ It was the same 
thing as to tell the multitude thronging about the 
funeml pile, that, though there had been a conspi- 
racy and a murder, no claims could be preferred, on 
any side, to liberty.^ 

<^7 March 15, A. C 44. The dc- ^ "Nihil esse rempublicam/' as 
tails of tho plot and its execution CoBsar had said, " appcllationcm 
arc in Flut., Brut, 7 - 17 ; Ca»., mode." Suet, Cics., 77 
62-66. 

o» Suet, Cxcs., 84. Sco Cic, 
Fhilipp. Sec, 36 



CHAPTER V. 



THE CONSPIRATORS AND THE TRIUMVIRS. 



"A factious band agree 
To call U freedom." 

Ooi.DSMiTii, Ti'tireller. 

"Cdsar inort, il a ctc5 romplacc par Antoinc, par Octave, par Tibi-rc, 
par Ndron." NAroLfcojf, Gnerret de J. G'inr^ p. 218. 



Tin: Senators, mostly the ereaturcs of Cirsar, e.s- 
caped in terror from the plaee where he had fallen.^ 
Forth from the Senate-house soon eamc the sixty 
conspiralors with bloody daggor.^i, at the sight of 
which the crowd without, like the Senators witliin, 
fled in consternation.^ The panic seized the murder- 
ers thcin.srlv<»M; and they hastrncd \o the Cnpitol,' 
as to a watcli-tower whence they could look down 
upon the confusion which they had caused. There 
they were joined by others, amongst whom was Ci- 
cero. " What else but joy," he cried, " couhl I 
have felt at the righteous doom of the tyrant ? " ^ 
"What deed," he afterwards ^exclaimed, "has ever 
been more glorious, what one will ever be more 



1 App., Bell. Civ., II. 118. ♦ Ad Att, xiv. 14. So Ad Div , 

3 riut., Brat, 19. X. 28. 

' Dion Cass., xliv. 19-21. 
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cherished in the memory of men?"^ The exulta- 
tion of the elder citizen was far from being shared 
by the younger men to whom he repaired. " It 
was but one act," he was obliged to confess at a 
later time. " I," he avers, " would have completed 
the drama."® But the curtain fell upon a day of 
inaction and uncertainty. 

On the morrow, the conspirators descended, to- 
gether or in part, to the Forum, in order to ad- 
dress the crowds there moving to and fro in igno- 
rance of what might yet occur, almost of what had 
actually occurred. Brutus spoke first, to t^xphiin the 
reason of Ciesar's death. He was lu^ard iu respect- 
ful silence. But another of the conspimtors, who 
aiiaek(!d the mc^mory of tiie murdered l?inp(Tor, ex- 
cited so great a tumult, that the speaker and lii^ 
associates were obliged to hasten back to the Capi- 
tol. There Brutus, it is said,^ dismissed all but the 
sixty conspirators, fearing an assault or a blockade, 
in which he knew that no number of old men 
could be of service. At the same time, a mission 
was despatched to the partisans of Caisar, who weri' 
already resolved to take possession of their master's 
authority. So the night wore away in message? 
and preparations on eillirr side.^ 

Mark Antony, as (consul, stood next <o iiis mur- 
dered master in civil authority. In military author- 
ity the next to the Kinpcror was /lilinilius licpidus, 



'i rhilipp. Sec, 13. " Divinu jjlo- « riiilipp. Sec, U. 

ria," cxcliiiins ilto omtor, iu Avriliiig 7 1*1 » n m 

subsequently to Brutus. Kp. Cic. 1 mi., "nil., is. 

ct Urut., 15. > App^ Boll. Civ., 11. 123. 
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jis Msislrr of \\w. Kiii(i;lils.** The two nnited nffninst 
tlir ('(Mispiraiors, but not at oiico in open hostility. 
Tho StMiators, called together by Antony on tlic 
third dny, decreed, at liis proposal, a* general am- 
nesty. They likewise ordered that the Institutions 
and appointments of the Emperor were to remain 
unaltered,'^ while he himself should be worshipped 
as a god in heaven.^^ On the next day, the fourth 
from Ciesar's death, the Senators met again to vote 
their thanks to the conspirators for the murder, and 
to Antony for having prevented the outbreak of a 
civil war.^2 Such of the conspirators as held any 
magislrari(»s were solemnly reinstated, and appointed 
to the provinces to which their odices entitled them. 
To these; as must be observed, they had been ap- 
pointed by Cirsar; and it was through recourse to 
his authority Ihat his murderers were now preserved 
and honored. 

The end, however, was not yet come. Mark An- 
tony, the mourner and the orator at Cmsar's funeral, 
roused the multitude to fury. The flames of the 
burning pile spread about the Forum and roared 
with awful sound throughout the city.^' It was 
I he b(*!>[inning of many strange*, and dangerous scenes 
by day and night,^* in which, as it seemed, the spirit 



''lie wns nt tlic licnd of tlic only i** Id , ib., ii. 135. Pint., Brat, 

forces in the neiglihorliood. They 19. Cic., riiilipp., ii. 35. 

Iijul l»ecn follorit'fl liy liiin, prcpnrn- " IMiit., Ctrs., 67. 

lory to hi« dcpiirtufc for the pro- '^ Pint., Brut., 19; Ant, 14. 

vinrcs assigned liim in GnnI nnd " Dion Cass., xuv. 50. Plnt-i 

Spain. App., Bell. Civ., ii. 118, Brut, 20; Crcs., 08. 

120. " Snet, Cobs., 84, 85. Dion 

Cass., XJAV. 51. 
VOL. II. 32 
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of the murdered might be appeased. In the midst 
of growing tumults, the conspirators, they even who 
were among the magistrates of the year, (led ter- 
rified from RlBme,^^ where Antony remained in power 
as absolute as that which Ccesar had held a month 
before.^® The restive servant was soon the wanton 
master. He seized the treasures collected for tlie 
Parthian expedition ;^7 and obtaining other enormous 
sums in return for the acts forged in Ctesar's name, 
under the pretence of their having been found 
amongst the lOmpcTor's ])ap(;rs, Antony soon bought 
up his colleague in the consulship, many of the 
Senators, and more still of the legions and the po- 
pulace. With formal authority from the Senate to 
act upon all things " appointed, decreed, and done 
by the Emperor,"^® Antony, surrounded by guards,^^ 
wreaked all the outrages which he chose to indict 
upon the Commonwealth. " There is now," wrote 
Cicero, " no shadow, no trace, of legal govern- 
ment." 20 

Meanwhile, the authors of the deed from which 
these things had arisen were at a distance, in safety, 
indeed, but with evident want of conndence, (hither 
in themselves or in any of their countrymen. With- 
in two months from the murder, Brutus wrote, in 
his own name and In that of Cassius, to Antony 
as follows: — "We ask you to manifest your in- 

J& riut., nnit., 21. App., Bell. " Cic, riillipp., ii. 37. 

^Z'\\\'}^\ . tr r^' n *' Sec the letters ap. Cic., Ad 

'** riiit., Ant., 15. Dion Cuss., ^^ ^^^ jg * ' 

XLiv. 53. Two of Ilia brotlicrd ' * ^ „ p,. 

wci-c also in office, tlic one being a -App., Hell. Civ., in. 5. 

Frictor, the other a Tribune. Dion ^ Ad Div., x. i. Sec also xii. 

Cass., XLV. 9. 1 ; Philipp., x. 10, ii. 42, v. 4. 
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tentions towards us more clearly ; for you cannot 
imagine that wc should be safe amidst your multi- 
tude of soldiers It is plain," he adds, 

but it is diflicult to believe him sincere or sane, 
" plain that we have had a view to the peace of 
our eoiuilry from the beginning, without seeking 
any Ihing (*lsc besides a universal liberty." ^^ Tliree 
months later, wlien tlic beliavlor of Antony had 
excited tlie most mournful apprehensions not only 
in tlic conspirators, but with all men who were 
still either thoughtful or ambitious, Brutus addressed 
him again. " We wonder," he says, " that you 
should have been so transported by passion as to 

reproach us with Caesar's death If we 

wished to excite a civil war, your language would 
nowise hinder us ; but you know that we are not 
to be driven to arms." ^ The strongest friends of 
the conspirators implored them to desist from their 
vanity and indecision.^ But as Cicero wrote, six 
weeks after the assassination, " we have been freed 
by illusirions men ; yet we arc not free." ^ 

The arrival of Octavins, under his assumed name 
of Ca>sar, introduced another competitor for power 
ov(»r the prostrate Commonwealth. Antony owed 
his place to his relations with his fallen master. 
Those of tin*, young Cjcsar to his uncle and adopt- 
ive father were such as to promise him the suc- 

2» Riiit. ct Cjw8., np. Cic, Ad 24 ^,1 ^tt, xiv. 14. " SuMnto 

Div., XI. 2. cnim tyraniio," honnysftj^in (Ibid., 

« ]«!., ib., .1. 4), " tyrnntilda mnncre." So Ibid., 

2=» C'ic, Ad Alt, XV. 4,20; nnd 11. Sec the nccount in Jo8cpha.«, 

.above all, ibc ncrount of Ciccro'.s Kell. Jud., i. 11. I. 

interview with Hrtitus And Cnssiii?, 

in tlic same letters, 1 1 . 
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cession to which the murdered Emperor had called 
him.^ He came, a month or two after tlie murder, 
to fawn upon Cicero and Antony, upon the Senate 
and tlie army, at the same time that he dreaded 
the soldiers, distrusted tlie Senators, hated Antony, 
and scarcely bore with the admonitions or the euU)- 
gies of the old man eloquent, the only being whom 
the Emperor had ever feared. The close of the 
year beheld both Antony and his younger rival in 
arms : Antony being declared a public enemy, and 
endeavoring to obtain possession of Modena and 
Cisalpine Gaul ; while Ca3sar, appointed a Propro)- 
tor and a Senator,^^ was engaged with the Consuls 
and the forces of the Senate in the repulse of An- 
tony, who fled early in the following year beyond 
the Alps to Gaul. 

The foreground in the miserable and bloody 
spectacle, beginning with the murder of the Vau- 
peror Cu;sar, was thus occupied by his chief parti- 
san and his chief kinsman. It matters little, now, 
who were in the background, whether it was Lepi- 
dus, who had been elected Chief Pontifl*,^^ and then 
sent on his march to Spain, or Sextus Pompey, the 
younger son of the great Pompt^y, who had c\s(!aped 
the fate of his father's adherents, and was, at Cae- 
sar's death, in possession of the greater portion of 
Southern Spain. The only question to be decided 

^ " Qucm ncgo," writes Cicero, of several legions which hml ;:onc 

** posse bonum civcin." Ad Att., over to him from Aiitoiiy. Dion 

XIV. 12. Cf. rhilipp. Quint., 18. Cass., xi.v. 12, 1.1. 

'^ Liv., K|)i(. (jxviii. A|)|)., iiull. 

Civ., 111. 51. IIo was at the head ^ Dion Cass., xli v. 53. 
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related to the two in the foreground. One of them 
must become the Emperor of Rome. 

Cii'sar determined to unite himself with Antony 
until he could act against his rival with greater 
security. Obtaining at once a pretext for turning 
against the Senate, in whose army he had fought 
his first campaigns, Cicsar marched upon the city 
with soldiers attached to him and caring nothing 
for the Commonwealth. With their aid he de- 
innndiMl and n*('rivrd the consulship, then vacant, 
for the remainder of the year,'^ at the same time 
procuring the election of a near relation,® named 
Quintus Pedius, for his colleague. A law of banish- 
ment was straightway carried against the murderers 
of the Emperor, and all by whom they had been 
joined ; while Ctcsar, appropriating the money in 
the treasury, completed, as it were, the reparation 
due to his uncle's memory by paying the legacies 
bequeathed to the people by their sovereign.^ Leav- 
ing the city in charge of his colleague, CoBsar then 
set out to meet Antony and Lepidus, who were 
desc^ending together into Italy. They had both been 
declared public enemies ; liut at the proposal of the 
Consul Pedius, the sentence against them was re- 
scinded. Nor was it long before the league, al- 
ready pi'.inned between the two and Ctcsar, was 
cem(»nt<!d near Bologna/*^* The most valuable pro- 



^ nionCass., XLVi. 45,4G. App., '"* App., IJcll. Civ., in. 95. Dion 

Bell. Civ., III. 94. Cnsa., xlvi. 48. 

^ Tlio son or the grandson of '* It was now the antumn of A. 

tliilin, thr. Ktnpcror\<t sinter nnd tho C. 43. Id., tb., 55. App., Bell, 

gniiidinollier of Octnvius (/n>sar. Civ., i v. 2. 

32 • 
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vinces^ were divided amongst themselves, under the 
title of Triumvirs for I'^ive Years.** The title was 
no sooner conferred upon them by a law brought 
forward in the name of a Tribune, than its strength 
was tried in eflecting proscriptions and massacres, 
to which each Triumvir abandoned friends and 
brothers^ to satisfy his associates, that he, too, 
might be satisfied. 

One victim to these remorseless men was Cicero, 
the last twelvemonth of whose life had been enno- 
bled by the devoted courage of his prime. Exult- 
ing, as we have seen, with much mistaken joy in 
the fall of Caesar, he united himself with the con- 
spirators, in the hope that they were to save his 
country from further servitude. On the discovery of 
their utter imbecility, his spirits failed.^ He would 
have turned to Antony,^ depended on Cicsar,^ or 
even fled from Italy. In the full determination to 
make his way to Greece, he heard of so encourag- 
ing a change in the aspect of aflairs, that the de- 
sires or complaints of his friends^ wei'e no longer 
needed to bring him back full of determination to 



■* lAipidus was to retain Spain ** App , Bell. Civ., in. 4. Sec 

and Nairboiicsc (juul ; Antony wus the Iettci*8, up. Cic, AU Alt., xiv. 

to have ('isalpine and Tnuisulpiiie i:). " lta<|iic.stiilia jam Miiiini Mur- 

tiaul ; while Ciesar took AlVica, tianini est coii^iolatio." Ih., xv. 4. 

Sanlinia, and Sidly. l)ion Cass, 3, ..^fagna spcs." he said, "est 

»'iX'/5- ApPj."cll.Civ.,iv2. .^^^„ irwrts true: hut the hopes 

App., IJCII. UIV., IV. 2, 7. ^j. ^,^^^^ ^,jj j,j^ .^^^ ^f ^j^^^^ 

rrcsvin reipiild.cic consiiUi.mhu ^^,^^ ,.^^ ^ ^^^j^^ J^^ ^^^, ^y^^ 

per qumqiicnnium. Liv., KpU. ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^\ ^^^^ ^^. j2; 

^^;^ni r 'a . ^'10 A 11.11 l*hilipp., V. IG- 18 ; and Plut., Cic., 

^ rhit., Ant., 19. App., Bell. ai^±^ 

Civ., IV. 5 ti sen. Dion Cass., 

XLVii. 3 ft seq. Veil. Pat, 11. 67. «* Cic , Ad Att , xvi. 7. Phi- 

»* Sec Ad Alt., XV. 11. lipp., i. 3, 4. 
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do his duty, ao far as he could see it, whatever 
courses other men pursued. Nor when, after arriving 
in the city, he found fhe cause of the Coinmon- 
wealth, to which he still inclined as to an ideal 
state or one that might yet be made ideal, was 
feebler than ever in Antony's presence, did he then 
hesitate to turn upon the new tyrant with all the 
fervor of badled yearning and wounded patriotism.®* 
For :i lit lie while he was the ascendant leader of 
the better men, few as they were, in Rome. The 
old rejoiced in his recovery, and the young won- 
dered to believe, at hist, that the stories told them 
of the twenty years before were true.*^ " One ship," 
he declared triumphantly, " now holds us all ; and 
at its lieliri I stand n*solved. O that its voyage 
may be prosperous! Yet, however blow the winds, 
I shall not cease to strive." *^ 

The winds blew harder than he feared. " Small 
is the hope of our (/OinnionwcMilth," he confessed 
with sinking voice, while Antony and Iicpidus were 
driving down from the North ; " yet it must not be 
said," Ih! more cheerfully insisted, " that there is no 
hope at all."*2 ilis promise to be true himself, 
whatever might betide, was pledged again and again. 
" For I am of this mind," he wrote, " that, if my 
life is to be laid down in these exertions, I shall 

** " FiilKcntissiinoctcdxIcdti ore," being satisfied. Brut, Ep. Cic ct 

snys the f^liftcrincrntcrritlu^, II 64. ISrut., 16, 17. 

Cicero clescrilies Ills own position in ** Acl Div., xii. 25. See ii. 5, 

his h'ttcrs, All Div., x. 28, xii. 25, xii. 28. 

I>ut c-onlVssr.s thnt he. wii^'os war «c ^^^^^ ),, |,„r,| ,|„ toml)c:iii, nhcillr- 

'* non pari conditione.*' Ih., xii. 22. toi, pntrio!'* 

Voi.TAiHK, Jiome Sauvce,** 

*^ The conspirators were far from ** Ad Div., xii. 9. 
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esteem it to be nobly ended." ^^ The news of his 
proscription reached him at liis villa in Tusculum. 
He first sought escape, witli the intention of join- 
ing Brutus in Macedonia. But as lie journeyed 
southwards, his heart sank, as if he were rather 
anxious to die where he had lived,^'^ than to seek 
a foreign land and join in the bloodshed of his 
countrymen. Overtaken at length, near Caieta, by 
the assassins sent in pursuit of him, he met his 
fate with a fortitude that had too often failed in 
the midst of the trials and perils through which he 
had attained to the age of sixty-three.*^ The head 
and hands were cut from the corpse at Antony's 
command, and nailed above the rostra in the Fo- 
rum of llome.*^ Years after, Angustu8 spoke to his 
grandson of Cicero as a learned man and a lover 
of his country.*"^ Centuries after, the Christian, re- 
membering the warmth of heart in Cicero, may be- 
lieve that he was given to the world as an example 
of the highest character possible upon earth before 
the opening of Heaven at Bethleliem and at liethany* 
When Brutus, who had lied with Cassius from 
Italy to take possession of the provinces allotted 
them in Syria and Macedonia, heard of the pro- 

*^ Ad Div., IX. 24. I^a cabcza do unuci 

** " Moriar," he ii reported to l'-» lf>s roslros, do aqiiclla voz divina 

have said, *' in patria sicpe scrvata." *''"<^ do hi libcrtad inuro sagrado." 
Li v., Fraig. cxx. ex M. Sen., Suas., Aiuona. 

VI , .. » * rii I ♦ M .1 *' ^*'"<' Cic, 49. "Si quid ta- 

""t^'^ 1!^.^ 'T)uV:L"^ -- ." -y-l ^»- great historian. '' vir- 

tuiiuus vitia |>eiisavit; vii* ina«;nus, 
♦4 December 7, A. C. 43. IMut., ^ecr, nicmorabiiii fnii, et in t ujus 

Cic, 47, 48. lander per.si'i|ncnda.s (liccrone hiud- 

*^ IMnt., Cie., 4l». Flor, iv. G. m^^,, opus iucril." J.iv., Fnig., 

*' Peudo en el furo, triunfo do un inal- cxx. 
Yudo, 
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scrlptions at Rome, he said It was the fault rather 
than the misfortune of men who had submitted to 
the Trininvirs.''** Th(^ ravages, nevertheless, wliich 
he and his assoeiate committed in the East,*^ the 
forces which they raised there, were equally ineffect- 
ual to prevent their own overthrow in the follow- 
ing year*'*^ at Philippi, whither they were then pur- 
sued by Antony and Cicsar. Cassius was put to 
death at his own command by a follower, in the 
first eni'aj'CMTient with his foes.^^ Brutus lived 
twenty days longer to fight a second battle. But 
on \\u*, loss of this, lie slew himself by night, ex- 
claiming, "as he looked up to the starry heavens,"^' 
that "virtue was nothing but a name!"^ lie had 
done his best, involuntarily indeed, to prove that 
it then could be no more/"* 

The real conqueror at Philippi was Antony. But 
Ciesar assumed his share of credit for the victory, 
and Hie two iogether soon after appropriated the 
provinces allotted in the previous year to Lepidus, 
leaving Africa alone for their associate.*^ Antony, 
after tarrying awhile in Greece, went on to the East 
in search of plunder for his soldiers. Cfcsar re- 
turned to Italy, with the intent of dividing and 
securing the lands already promised to the same 
troublesome, but indispensable followers. After eject- 
ing many families from (heir estates, and plunder- 

^'* IMiif., Unit., 28. ^ Dnnto set liim ilcrp in flio ice 

^^ III., Il»., 2t). of the Inferno, xxxiv. ri5. 
6» A. C. 42. 

^' DiiMi Cnss., xLVii. 45. ''* Dion Cnss., xlviii. 1. I/Cpi- 

^ rint., Hnit., 51. tins Imcl l)ccn left in llic enjoyment 
^ Flor., IV. 7. riut, Brut, 51. of the consulship and the pontificate 

Dion Cass., xlvii. 49. at Koine. 
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ing the temples of the wealth which he iiecdcd 
to satisfy his veterans,^ Cu3sar was interrupted by 
the brother and the wife of Antony. They raised 
some forces amongst the disaffected,^^ and seizing 
upon Perugia, sustained a siege of several months, 
until forced to surrender.*^ Fulvia,^ the wife, es- 
caped in search of her husband. Lucius Antonius, 
the brother, entered the service of the victor. 

Whilst these events threatened to separate the 
Triumvirs, Sextus Pompey, who had been included 
in their proscription-lists, was in possession of Si- 
cily, Sardinia, and C/orsicu. As he hud a large 
fleet under his command, he easily prevented the 
transportation of the supplies on which Rome de- 
pended for its common food. At every new suc- 
cess of the Triumvirs, the number of Pompc^'s fol- 
lowers was swelled by fugitives, arriving with little 
else than breath, to be protected against the vic- 
tors. After the fall of Perugia, an alliance would have 
been made between Pompey and Antony, who was 
resolved upon breaking with Cicsar,^ had not the lat- 
ter, keen towards every danger, hastened to make peace 
with his returning associate at Brundusium. There 
a new division of provinces,"* and the betrothal of 
Cojsar's sister Octavia — the single fair or gentle 



*^ A. C. 41. App., Ikll. Civ., Iiittor enemy of CictTO, jls Vcllciiis 

V. 1.'). J'alerniliis say.s, *' iiiliil iiiiiliclirc 

^^ I(].,ib., 12. DioiiCtiss., XLYiii. jujulcr cor|Mis gcrciis." ii. 74. 
4-6, 8, 9. ^* Dioa Cass., xi.viii. 15, 10, 27, 

w A. C. 40. The city met witii 29. 
a tcml»lc fate. J«l., ili., 14. Siict., ^^ A. C. 40. AH to t\w cast of 

Aug., l&. A|»i)., JJcll. (/iv., V. 48, llu; Ailiiaiic ln-iiij; a.tsi};iu'i| to An- 

49. tony. Dion (^ass., m.yiii. 28, ao. 

^ The widow of Clodius, and the App., Hell. Civ., v. G5. 
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figure 111 all these noisy and heartless scenes® — to 
Antony, prevented the imminent rupture. 

New dillicultics, however, occurred. The proposal 
of renewing the attack some time before made 
upon Sextus Pompey aroused a great disturbance 
amongst the Romans,*^ too much harassed by taxes 
and losses to bear with the high prices of grain, 
sure to be again cut off by the projected war. The 
Triumvirs, accordingly, determined to grant the de- 
mands of Pompey,^* and to invest him with a share 
of their authority, on condition of his insuring the 
supply of the Roman market and the safety of com- 
merce on the Mediterranean. But the treaty, though 
celebrated with festivities amongst its parties, as well 
as by f»f*n(^ral rejoicings,*''* was soon broken ; and 
hostilities immediately succeeded. Sardinia and Cor- 
sica were bclray<Ml to C;esar, who finally, after 
great danger to himself,*''^ and through fhe prowess 
of his abler lieutenant, Vipsanius Agrippa,^ Obliged 
his adversary to lly from Sicily to the Eastern seas. 
The victory of his oflicer was crowned with the 
murder of Pompey at Miletus by the oflicers of 
Antony/^ 

Before these fresh successes were all achieved, the 
triumvirate had been again renewed between the still 

*'•* Sec rhitftrch's dcliglitfiil ac- ^"^ Agiippa was nnd had been 

count, Ant., 31, 53, 54, 57. C'lCsarV right-hand ninn. lie ad- 

^* Dion Cass., xi.viii. 31. vised him to go to Koine on his 

•' Which were amnesty for his nuelc's dcatli ; ho snpjwrted him at 

followers, with eonipensntion and IVritgia ; won victories f(»r him in 

honors for himself. Dion Cass., Canl and (iermany, and now do- 

XI.VIII. 3f>. App., Kell. Civ., v. 72. fcatcd Tompcy. 
This was in A. C. 39. 

cfi App., Uell. Civ., V. 74. ^^ A. C. 38-35. Veil. Pat., ii. 

*^ Snet, Aug., IG. ]Min., Nat. 79. Dion Cass., xLix. II, 18. 
Hist., VII. 4G. 
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resentful Antony and his more than ever aspiring 
colleague. It was agreed between them that their 
covenant should be prolonged for five years more,*** 
without disturbing Lepidus in the possession of 
Africa, where he had for some time resided, con- 
tent, apparently, with his inferiority to his command- 
ing associates. On being summoned, however, by 
Ccesar to take part in the campaign against J\nn- 
pey, he suddenly determined to prove his own im- 
portance; and though he came over to Sicily, he 
did not put himself under Ca}sar's orders, but mak- 
ing himself master of several towns and garrisons, 
he turned against his colleague, claiming his rights 
as a Triumvir, liut he was no match for the man 
whom he dared to rival. As if his pretension had 
been a dream, he waked to find himself on his knees, 
deserted by his legions, deprived of his Sicilian cities 
and his African province, but graciously allowed to 
retain the pontificate at Rome.*^ 

While Ciesar, putting Lepidus to shame and 
Pompey to ilight, seized their resources in addition 
to his own, and at the same time rose to higher 
dominion at Rome,^^ Antony, hipped in the tyranny 
and the debauchery esteemed by him beyond au- 
thority, was with Cleopatra in Egypt, fast sinking 
below the ambition from which his eyes and steps 
had often swerved."-^ Yet the times were such that 

^^ A. C. 37. riiit., Aiit , 35. Ucsiclcs his oilier neliicvcincnlii, 

Dion ("ass., xi.viii. 04. A|ip., licll. Casar twiio i-omliictiil iii.s soMiers 

Civ., V. li.) il Mvy. ;i;;iiiiist lliu ii:ii'i»ari:uii( l«> llic cast 

^'^ A C. 30. Dion Cass., xlix. and iiorili-u;u>tor the AUiiatic. Liv., 

12. App., liuU. Civ., V. 12C. Kpit. cxxxi., cxxxii. Aj>p., Dc 

7^ Dion Cass., xlix. 15, 16. Keb. liiyr-, \0 ei aeq. 

App., Bell. Cir., V. 130-132. ^ Sec Tlut., Ant., 24 - 29. 
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he could bear himself as though his sensuality had 
been greatness and his eaprleiousness power, in com- 
parison with the utlcr humiliation of his country- 
nirn an<l his alliesJ'* The contest between him 
and his warier colleague, often delayed, but long 
expected, was begun by an accusation against Cnc- 
sar undertaken by one of the Consuls, at Antony's 
instigation. But Caesar was able to retort with 
charges which obliged his accuser to fly the city,'* 
and which were then so enbctually supported by the 
unscrupulous publication of Antony's will,^* that the 
people were infuriated and the Senate driven to a 
declaration of war against Cleopatra and of depo- 
sition against Antony."^ 

If there were any not y(;t submitted to either of 
the combatants disputing the supremacy, they must 
have desired the victory of the younger, whose 
practised self-possession and self-denial showed fa- 
vorably in contrast with tlie assumption and the 
dislraction of the elder. On Antony's side wen* 
ranged the provinces of (.1 recce, Thrace, Asia, Cy- 
rcne in Africa, together with Cleopatra's Egypt and 
various of the Eastern kingdoms.^^ Italy and all 
its islands, lilyria, Gaul, Spain, with northern and 
north-western Africa, were under the command of 



7' Ilis inglorious expedition to 36, 54. Li v., Epit. cxzxi. Dion 

Partliiii (I'lut., Ant., 37 et seq.) was Cass., xlix. 32, 41, 50. 

but one of his errors. His gifts to ^* A. C. 32. Dion Cass., l. 2.3. 

CIconntm nntl the cliiltlrcn whom '^ Id., ib. Plut, Ant, 58. 

she t>orc to him, bis eivin«> and "^^ Dion Cass., l. 4. FluL, Ant., 

taking away whole kingdoms m the GG. 

Kast, wore more scriuiis charges "^ The list of which is in Flut., 

against him at Komc. IMut., Ant., Ant., Gl. 

VOL. II. 33 • 
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CoDsar.'*^ The story of the wfir has no interest to 
redeem its usual aeeounts of disaster and blood. 
Ciesar, after repressing some tumults (excited by his 
.severe exactions in Italy, crossed from Urundnsinm, 
with large forces and tlie greater part of the Se- 
nate.^^ The campaign began with the successes of 
Agrippa, the lieutenant without whom it does not 
appear that Qrsar would have long been a com- 
mander. It was again the ability of the same otii- 
cer that insured the victory at Actium, where An- 
tony appeared only as the paramour of Cleopatra, 
with whom he fled to Egypt, lost, and in the sight 
even of his contemporaries, dishonored.**'' Ca»sar, 
after some operations in Greece and Asia, retnrned 
to Krundusium, where the Senate and great num- 
bers of all classes ^^ from Home attended him, as 
if to prove that he had only to show himself in 
Italy to find it full of subjects. With them he 
tarried long enough to procure the monc»y and the 
lands required for his army.^ He then proceeded 
in pursuit of Antony and Cleopatra, at whose death 
Egypt became a Roman province.^ 

Among the honors decreed to Ca»sar, after his 
victories over Lepidus and Pompey, was one ac- 
(icpted by him with extraordinary gratification. It 
was an inscription upon a statue of himself to be 



^ Dion Ciias., l. C. *i Dion Cass., m. 4, 5. 

•* riut, Ant., 58. Dion Cass., ^^ " Donee clesideria niilitnin or- 

L. 10, II. dinnrcntuc." Suet., Au^., 17. 

» Sept. 2, A. C. 31. 8co "^A. C. 30. Dion (*uss., i.i. 17. 

Sliakspeai'c's Antony nnd CIcojiu- Antony wiim fifiy onu yrars old. 

tru, Act. III. sc. 8. Cte^tur wiu but tliirty-thruc. 
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placed ill the Forum: — "For Peace restored after 
long Warfare by Land and Sea."®* The peace 
which followed upon his final victories was llic 
peremptory peace of universal prostration. 

" App., Bell. Civ., V. 130. 



CHAPTER VI. 



AUGUSTUS KMPKUOU. 

" Casaro, piantando Tlinpcrio, odific6 iina rnina.*' 

GioBBRTi, Prol. del Primato Mor. o Civ. dcgli Ital., 
p. 812, note. 

Few remembered that liberty had ever existed 
at Rome. Fewer still mourned over its extinction. 
The great majority were ready to quaff with the 
poet ^ in exultation at the elevation of a new so- 
vereign. The small minority preferring or engaging 
in resistance did so from love of disturbance rather 
than of independence.^ The history of liberty 
amongst the ancient Romans here finds its end. 

But its moral, so to speak, is still to be drawn ; 
and from the reign of Anguslns. Ife wjis Uie so- 
litary ruler for whom years and centtiries had lu^cn 
making the preparation sure. 'J'he (^enlrnli/ation 
not only of Rome, but of antiquity culminates in 
the absolute supremacy of Augustus the lilmperor. 

He found his nation with all its institutions, all 
its memories, a ruin. A ruin still he left it, al- 

1 "Nunc est bibciiduni,** etc. * Suet., Aug., 19. Veil, rot, ii. 

Hon. Girf»., I. 87. 88. 

So lb., IV. 5 and Epod., 9. 
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thougli his life-long authority was employed in build- 
ing it up into what he conceived to be a fabric 
of everlasting majesty. This, again, is a part of 
the moral to stand at the conclusion of our his- 
tory. The liberty of old terminates in centraliza- 
tion more complete than had before been known. 
The centralization itself commences in weakness 
prognostic of ruin. 

The first act of the victorious Orsar was to 
profess his willingness to lay down the sovereignty 
which he had won at Actium.^ To advise with 
him in his pretended uncertainty he called his most 
trusted adherents, Agrippa and Miccenas. No two 
individuals could have; more appropriately represented 
the two great classes into which the Romans were 
at this time divided as lovers of luxury and lovers 
of dominion, that is, of the dominion over others 
consistent with their own submission to one of 
themselves. 

Vipsanius Agrippa, already mentioned as the able 
general through whose exertions Pompey was driven 
from Sicily and Antony routed at Actium, is de- 
scribed not only as the energetic soldier, but also 
as the active magistrate, ornaminiting the city, amus- 
ing the citizens, and turning his popularity and 
his liberality to his own advantage, at the same 
time that he never neglected the service of his so- 
vereign. Caius Cilnius Miecenas, of higher birth,* 

3 He lind mndc a similar parade * Ilor., Carm., i. I ; Sat., i. C. 3. 

of bciiiR ready to resign his posi- Propcrt., KIcg., in. 9. lie believed, 

tion as Triumvir nrtcr the (ligfit of or pretended to l>clievc himself 

Sexliis rom|»ey from Sicily. App., sprung from t ho Lucumos of Ktrn- 

Hcll. Civ., V. i:J2. Slid.. Aug., 28. ria. 

33* 
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but content to remain amongst the Knights, early 
devoted himself to Crcsar,** and was early trusted 
in return. lie served in the negotiations with An- 
tony,'^ in the eoinniissions iVoni C/(i:sar\M eanips to 
the city,*^ and was finally employed to govern Italy 
in his mastc^r's absence.® But when the season of 
conflict and peril passed, Miecenas gave up his life, 
rather than his leisure, to the luxurious delights 
which he much preferred to any lofty but toilsome 
dignities. 

MflBcenas and Agrippa were together charged with 
the government of Rome after the battle of Actium ;'^ 
and their authority had not yet, perhaps, been re- 
sumed by CoDsar when he asked them, as is related, 
whether he had better lay down his power or re- 
tain it in defiance of the superannuated liberties of 
his country. If any question was put to them, it 
must have been as to the manner in which their 
master could establish his power most securely. 
Should it rest upon the ancient names, and wear 
the ancient forms? Or should it rise in a new 
shape and upon a new foundation? There was no 
other point at issue. 

Agrippa is said to have pleaded for the restora- 
tion of the Commonwealth. This, however, he 
neither would nor could have done, had the con- 
sultation actually occurred. But he might have 
pleaded with his lord for the preservation of the 



^ " Mflccenatis enint vera tropst'u 7 Jd.^ ib., 99, 112. 

fides." 8 Dion Cass., xlix. 16. Tac, 

rROPBRT., Eleg., III. 9. 84. Ann., vi. 11. 

• App., BcU. Cir., y. 64, 92! * Dion Cass., li. S. 
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old system so far as to allow the Romans to be- 
lieve themselves superior to all others in subjection. 
Or Agrippa might have urged that it was safer 
or easier to clothe the imperial power with the robes 
which had been worn by the authorities of the past. 
Mipcenas, on the contrary, was for laying these 
wholly aside and investing the supremacy of his 
master with new titles, as a power altogether dis- 
tinct from any that had preceded it. Such may 
have been the? counsels of the voluptuary and the 
soldier.^^ 

The course commended by Agrippa suited Caesar 
best. He would be supreme. But he had so little 
con fid** nee in his supremacy as to consider it in 
peril unless it were buoyed up by the empty niimes 
attached to the magistracies of elder days. He re- 
membered his uncle's fate, provoked, as it may 
have seemed, by a wish to be called king ; and 
sooner than risk his authority and his life, Ccesar 
would have sunk every name in the simple title of 
a lloman on whom his too easy countrymen had 
thrown the burden of their cares. Five separate 
times ^^ he chose to enact the part of wishing to re- 
sign his foils and dignities. Ihxi so winning was 
his assiuned humility that the power which he woidd 
never really have laid down dilated to vaster propor- 
tions, and to the delight, apparently, more of the 
subjects than of the sovereign. 

It tasked the ancient vocabulary to the utmost to 
furnish names befitting the imperial power. The 

'" Sec the lonpj discourses of The liypocrisj of the edict quoted 

Dion C/a«sius, in tlio fifty-second by Suet, Aug., 28, is yot more 

book of his history. striking. 

n Dion Cass., liii. 11, 16, etc. 
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title of Emperor ^^ was shortly followed by that of 
Father of his Country,*^ and the yet more vciiieni- 
ble ** one of Augustus, or the August. Other ap- 
pellations were successively added, as though the 
power of the Emperor were running too freely for 
its first moulds ; and the offices of Perpetual Pro- 
consul, Perpetual Tribune, Perpetual Consul, and 
Chief Pontiff ^^ were hurriedly added to those already 
bestowed. The title hitherto worn by one of the 
Senators, as the Prince of that body, was now as- 
sumed by the Emperor as if it were the pledge of 
his abiding by the forms of old.^^ 

One year ^7 there occurred a pestilence, so severe 
that no one, says the historian, could labor in the 
fields. The cause was believed to be the neglect 
of the Romans to invest Augustus, as he was then 
styled, with the consulship. To make atonement, 
they determined to declare him Dictator. The cus- 
tomary decree was straightway demanded from the 
Senate by the mob, with threats of burning the 
temple in .which the Senate was convened. The 
decree was immediately passed ; and the crowd, pro- 
viding themselves with twenty-four fasces, hastened 
after the Emperor, whom they besought to suffer 
himself to be called Dictator.*® He, however, partly 

1^ Dion Cass., Lii. 41. Sec l)i- in Florus. Sec Ovid, Fust., i. 590. 
on's account of tlio iiniH:nal power 599. 
in Liii. 17, 18-22. ^^ Dion Cju«., liu. 28, mv. 10. 

13 Suet.. Aug., 58. ^7 Suet An;? , f>8. 

*» ' *" " Mon re^uo lanicu neque die- 

i^ " The inoi-c nolilc name of taturn, scd priucipis nuuiiuc consti- 

Au«;ustu.s " liecker, Ciallus, p. 10. tutani i-empublicuni." 'i'ae , Ann., 

'^Sanclius ct reverentius visum est i- 9. 

nonien Augusti, ut scilicet jam tuni '^ A. C 22. 

dum col it terras, ipso nomine et '** Aucrurupa deofuvoi Xex^V*'*'^' 

titulo conscerarctur." Last words Dion Cass., liv. 1. 
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averse, partly distrustful, refused. Urged anew, he 
fell upon his knees, threw baek his toga from his 
breast, as if in grief, and prayed to be excused. 
At the same time, he took upon himself the charge 
of providing for the public markets, and then dis- 
missed tlie people, in raptures, probably, that they 
had so generous and so modest an Emperor.^* 

The great object of Augustus, while laying the 
foundations of a new system amidst the ruins of 
the old, was to persuade his people that there were 
neither ruins nor newly rising towers at all. He 
would have had them think that he and they were 
dwelling in their fathers' houses and under their 
fathers' laws; and to a ecrtain extent he succeeded.^ 
" livery thing was tranquil," remarks the historian. 
"And how many were there," he asks, "who could 
be disturb<»d by memories of the Commonwealth ? " ^^ 

The highest by birth and by endowment were the 
lowest in snbmission. Asinius Pollio, who had 
crossed tlu; Rubicon with Julius Caesar, and adhered 
to the triumvirate from its beginning until the time 
arrived for him to follow Augustus, learned to em- 
ploy his ambition, if he really had any, in literary^* 
rather than in political pursuits. So Valerius Mes- 
salla Corvinus, who had veered from the conspira- 

1' Dion Cass., liv. 1- Suot, ^' "Domi res trnnnuill(c, eadcm 

Aag., ^^' magistratuum Tocabula : janiores 

3ij :> 'font CO qn* An^^sto Toulait post Actiocam Tictoriam, etiam 6C- 

nitolir, i1 nv. 1o ffupprimnit pas, il Ic iics plcriqnc inter Itclla civinm nati: 

Inissa tonilHT fic soi-mC'mc ; tnndis qnotus quisqno rcliquus, qui rem- 

fpic 1<*K iimovntions sVnvcloppaicnt puhHcani vidissct?" Tac, Ann., 

fi*iinc panirc irnntiqiiitc" Nuudct, i. 3. 
Ik'M KN'ronipciiscs (riloiiiiriir rlicz 

Ics Homnins, up. Mem. dcThist., Sc ^ In which ho was greatly dis- 

Mor. ct Tol., torn. v. p. 885. tingoishcd as an orator, a poet, and 
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tors to Antony, and from Antony to Augustus, with 
prudent inconstancy, exercised himself afterwards in 
patronizing the poets and in acquiring the tasteful 
accomplishments of the times.^ Another distin- 
guished name is that of Cornelius Gallus, early de- 
voted to Augustus and greatly rewarded, until he 
dared to oppose or in some way to provoke the 
power that had raised him ; when he fell. 

The same dejection appears in the poetry of the 
age. Virgil left the fields which he once could 
call his realms 2* to seek for favor at Rome. The 
freshness of the shade disappears. The hum of bees 
ceases. The highest strains of the epic describe 
the golden age beginning upon earth ^ under the 
Trojan Ctesar, whose empire had no bounds but 
the ocean, and to whose fame there were no limits 
but the stars.^ In Horace, there were untouched 
harmonies to have thrilled the world. But he fell 
down before the altar at which the weakest were 
on their knees, lamenting that he had not voice 
enough to chant the majesty thereon enshrined.'^ 
Some manlier tones escaped him, in presence of his 
friends, with whom he felt at ease ; but the breath 
spared from celebrating his superiors was mostly 

a historian, lie was the first to cs- '^ ylCn., vi. 791 et acq. 

tablish a public library iu Home. 

riiii., Nat. Hist., XXXV. 2. ** ^^n., i. 286 et scq. 

23 He was appointed to the pre- .,7 u j^,..! ncquo parviim 

fccturc of the city, but, as lacilus Cnrmciiinujestas rocipit tii:i.iuoiuoii> 
si};niiicun(ly adds, "paucos iutru nudet 

dies fincm acccpit, quasi ncscius Kcin icntnrc pudor quain viiv-i iVm- 
cxcrcendi." Ann., vx. 11. rccuscnt." 

2* " Dulcia arva. .... Mca Kl>»st-."MAd August uni), 257 ^<*ty. 
rcgna." Eel., i. 3, 70. See Carra., i. 6. 
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spent in telling over the errors of his conntrymen 
or in rehearsing his own revelries and failings. 
Ovid, more naturally independent, betrays still more 
the abasement in which the cord of liberty had 
been loosened. Endeavoring to open a channel, as 
it were, to currents never yet allowed to flow in 
Roman song, he reverfed to the commoner course 
of Ihilteries towards the living, worthier in his eyes 
than the memories of the dead.^ But the impu- 
rity of Ovid's poetry distorts its best features, and 
turns it into the autobiography of a man, and 
even into the history of a people, with whom lux- 
ury had passed through its earlier stages of con- 
tamination into insensibility.® It was the misfortune 
of the poet, in spite of his adulation, to incur the 
displeasure of the Emperor, and to be banished 
from the scene of his debaucheries. 

The great historian Livy was one of those be- 
friended by Augustus, nn<l provi<h»d, as is probable, 
with the means of indulging in the usual pleasures 
of his day. Dissatisfied, however, and restless, he 
conceived the project of writing the Annals, of 
which Ww end, as he at least perceived, had evi- 
dently arrived. " It will be a great comfort to me," 
he says, in the introduction to his glowing history, 
" a great comfort if I can do my part in commemo- 
rating the achievements of this sovereign people of 

the earth My own reward will be to turn 

away from the sight of those evils which our age 

''^ Fast., I. 1 - 1 8. Gratulor: haco sctas moribas apta 

2» " IVinca jnvcnt nlios: ego me nicis. 

nunc tloiiiquo natum Ari. Am., in. 121, 123. 
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hath beheld for so niaiiy years, in searcliin;^ with 
all my mind after the events of ancient times. 
. . . . For my readers, I simply desire each one 
of them to observe very earnestly the lives and the 
customs that have passed, — the men, too, and the 
means by which, at home and abroad, this empire 
of ours hath been both founded and increased. Let 
each in mind pursue the decline of morals follow- 
ing the decay of laws, — then their gradual sink- 
ing, — then their headlong fall, — and finally their 
entombment in these times wherein we can neither 
bear our vices nor their remedies."^ The historian 
could not speak more plainly without danger. In- 
deed, he could not have spoken even so plainly, 
unless it had appeared that he was designating the 
necessity of a strong and absolute dominion over 
the evils which he thus bitterly lamenttMl. 

Of the inferior classes, of the freemen, still so 
styled,^^ and the slaves with whom the city, the 
country, and the provinces were peopled, there were 
none to interrupt the general submission. In some 
respects the condition of the lower orders was un- 
doubtedly ameliorated by the assumption of autho- 
rity on the part of a single ruler. Oppression might 
not, it did not cease. But it was no longer ag- 
gravated by dissensions amongst the oppressors.^ 

^ Liv., PrflofHtio. hand, the more frequent instances 

*^ The ninuhor (if proletjirics at nru of their itiiuiifoiil .suni:riii};s. Seo 

Homo was reduced, but no lower »Suct., Aug., 4U, 42, 47 j Dion Ciiss., 

than to two hundred thousand, liv. 7, 21, lv. 33; and the particu- 

Dion Cuss., lv. lU. lur ciiso of (Jyurus in 8tnil»o, x. &. 

^ Sco Dion Cass., liii. 12,15; 3. Add Tuc, Ann., in. 2. 
Suet., Aug., 47. But, on Uie other 
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But the authority of the Emperor was not so 
absolute as it has hitherto appeared. BoUi really 
and nominally, it extended over the assemblies and 
the magistrates,'** the elections and the laws,'* the 
revenues and the provinces,^ over all that apper- 
tained to civil jurisdiction. Nominally, it likewise 
extended over all that belonged to the military or- 
ganization of the Roman realms.^ But really, in 
point of fact, it was not so clear that the Em- 
peror tilled his soldiers as he did the rest of his 
subjects. 

The title of Emperor, it must be remembered, had 
been a military one. It had belonged to the gene- 
ral, and to him only when in command of the army. 
The moment that his triumph was over and his 
troops were dispersed, he ceased fo wear the appel- 
lation, however brilliantly it had been worn or won. 
Julius Cojsar was the first to retain the title. Au- 
gustus was but the second to do the same. Au- 
gustus, however, could prefer no claims such as his 
uncle had to keep possession of the imperial name. 
He had achieved no exploits, nor did he give pro- 
mise of achieving any that entitled him to life-long 
supremacy over the army. But the power of Au- 

'**• Dion Cns8., mil i. 21, 32. ** Divided, indeed, between the 

Suet, Aug., 27. Tnc, Ann., i. 9, Kmpcror find the Senate, but hin 

III. 56. A new niRgistrarj was power extended over all. l^ion 

substituted in the place of the City Ca.<i9., t.iii. 12, 13, 32. See Gib- 

Traitor, under the nearly similar bon, chapters i. and vi. 
name of the IVcfcct of the City. 

Dion Cass., LI 1 1. 2. ^^ On the Projtorian Cohorts, 

^ Dion Cass., t,tii. 21, lv. 34. formed of the flower of the army. 

Suet., Aug., 27, 34, 56. On the ex- see Suet., Aug., 49. Tac., Ann., ly. 

emption of the Kmpcror from the 5. Dion Cass., liii. 11, ly. 24. 
laws, SCO Dion Cass., liii. 28, liv. 
10. 
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gustus, and he knew it, depended upon the ullc- 
giance of the legions.^ Feared by him as mucii 
as by his other subjects, they were courted at home 
when they could not be kept at distant stations or 
in frontier wars. Thrice was the temple of Janus 
closed;^ and when its gates were opened, it was 
for battles fought on distant fields, against the Ethi- 
opians, who entered Egypt, or against the Germans, 
who, under Maroboduus and Arminius, raised ala- 
rums in the North. 

From first to last, the Emperor feared not only 
his soldiers, but his subjects generally. His con- 
summate prudence, his patient self-control, and fhr 
afl'ability ad'ected by him towards all, were the (piali- 
ties which he appeared to possess. But when once 
the veil is fallen, he stands shivering with super- 
stition *^ and corrupt with profligacy ,''i crying, one 
day, for a slaughtered army,**- infuriated, another, 
by the shame of his only child,^^ and governed al- 
ways by his wife Livia more strictly than he could 
rule the world. Behold him in the Forum or the 
Senate ; and though he be composed and graceful, 
that anxious eye, those guarded words, betray him 
ill at ease. An actor, guilty of some disturbance, 
tells Augustus that it is well for the people to have 
other men to watch besides their Emperor; and he 
is pardoned.^^ A frantic citi/en runs through (he 

^ Numbering 450,000 men. Suet, *^ Id., ih., 71. 

Aug., 2G. Dion Cass., i.v. 23, 24. *- l«l., ib , 22 

Nicbiihr's lAicUircs on Uoin. Hist., ^^ Dion Ctiss., i.v. 1u. 

i.iv. The inunlicr of cili/.cns, A. *^ M., i.iv. 17. Au;:u<lus nimlo 

C 29, was 4,1G4,U00. ;i journey into (jaul in onler lo 

"* Suet., Aug., 22. avoid a scandal whieli lio had arous- 

«o Id., ib., 90 er $eq. cd. Id., ib. 19. 
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streets sereaming that he has sworn not to survive 
Aiifi[iistiis, and that othrra must swear the same ; 
and he is njwardcMl.*^* VVhrn ihr. J^'iiaperor liarani^iujs 
\\w S<*Ma<(» (»r publishes an edicl, hc» (|n(>tc\s " whoh». 
books'' u\}im his side, as if to eonvince the people, 
says his biographer, tliat his opinions had been held 
of old.^^ " Like a chameleon," says one of his suc- 
cessors, " he was forever changing." ^"^ His last 
words were to ask if he had played his part be- 
comingly.^^ As if the forty-four years of his domi- 
nion and the seveniy-seven of his life ^^ had been but 
one long effort to sustain himself as the Emperor 
of Rome. 

From the outset, the liberty of the ancient Ro- 
mnns had Ix^en the liberty of riders. Now there 
was bni one rnhT. vXnd thai, one possesses! no li- 
berty, even aceordiiig to the standard of his country- 
men. The doom of the ancient liberty was fulfdled. 

That of fhc» an(!i(Mit <*enlralization was pn*pare<l. 
Tln5 dominion of a man so d(*pendent as Augustus 
over subjects still more dependent than himself 
proves the ruin in which the centralization of old 
was destined to terminate. " It is better," said Au- 
gust us himself, " to establish than to increase." ^ 
He could do neither. Little as he or as they who 
served him imagined it,^^ the imperial fabric tot- 

*^ Dion Cass., mix. 20. out of his depth, " calo rcihlidit." 

« Suet, Aug.. 89. ".^^^^ p,„j^_ ^p^p^,,,^ ,„^ ^, 

*T Id., ih., 99. p. 780. And in his will he enjoined 

*^ llo??Ji ufjFiihjt\ crxTTfp oi xf^l^^^' liis successor to bo content with the 

/im'TnxfHUftnra. Julian., Cars., p. 20, existing boundaries of the empire. 

cd l*ar., 15H.3. i)|on Cnss., mv. 9, i.vi. .T1. 
^•' lit- died A. I>. \\. " Animnm ^•' *' Quund lout sc rennic <'galc- 

ca'lcstcni," says ratcrcubis, quite mcnt," says Toscal, " ricu nc sc 
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tered so soon as it was reared. It rose from out 
a rent and bleeding soil like an exhalation. Like 
an exhalation \^ began to sink from the instant of 

its rise.^ 



rcmuo en appurcnce : cotnme en un the clenr-siglitcd historian, *' nihil 

vutsscau. Quand tons vont vers Ic usquum prisci et intcgri moris." 

dcrcj^lcuicnt, nul nc semblc y allcr." Tac, Ann., i. 4. 
I'ensc'cs, edit. Faiigere, torn. i. p. ««NiI patrium nhd uomen habet 

192. Romanua." 
^- " Verso dvilatii statu," iftyH riiurKuriUH, A'Ay., iv. I. 37. 



CHAPTER VII. 



CLOSE OF ANTIQUITY. 

"Thu* is our Km to be named of Hope." 

Cahi.vi.k, French 7?epo/M/«ow, Rook ill. cli. ^. 

The course of the olden time was run. Its ge- 
nerations had wrought the work appointed them to 
do. Tlicir powers were exhausted. Their liberty, 
in other words, their ability to exercise their pow- 
ers, was itself overthrown. 

I'Voin the outset there had been no union amongst 
men. The opposite system of centralization, by 
which the many were bound to the few, had pre- 
v:iil«*d at fh<^ be^innini^. Weakened, indeed, but 
more than ever developed, it prevailed also at the 
end. To n^new and to extend this sysU^m had been 
the appointed work of the ancient Romans. Not to 
unite, not to liberate the human race, had they been 
intrusted with dominion. It was to reduce man- 
kind, themselves included, to dissension and to sub- 
mission, that the Romans were allowed their liberty. 

To such an end their liberty, like that of the 
elder nations, was providentially adapted. As a pos- 
session, it was in the hands not of the best, but 
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of the strongest As a riglit, it was not the right 
to improve one's self, but that to restrain others. 
It was the claim to be served by others. It was 
not the privilege of serving others. Mueh h'ss was 
it the privilege of serving God. Struggling amidst 
the laws of man, instead of resting upon those of 
God, it was the liberty of men destined to conten- 
tion until they fell in servitude. 

There were exceptions. Not every one h)st him- 
self in the dust and the agony of strife. Not everj- 
generation spent itself in conflicts. The physical 
powers were not always the only ones in exercise. 
At times, the intellectnal powers obtained ch^veloj)- 
ment. At rarer seasons, Uie spiritual powers ('vineed 
themselves. A genc^ration might thus a(l:iin to a 
liberty far wider than that of its predc^cessors. An 
individual might thus rise to a liberty far higher 
than that of his contemporaries. Yet these wen* but 
exceptions. The rule, confirmed by them, w;is the 
tendency of men to a lower, rather than a higher 
state. Indirectly, they were led towards the higher 
state for which the lower was the necessary pre- 
paration. But the passage was to be made through 
the lower. Every bad work that succeeded, every 
good work that failed, brought mankind nearer to 
the end of the prevailing evil. The advent of the* 
approaching good was hastencnl by every downward 
step towards prostration. 

From the masses of the clouds the lii^ht first fades 
away. It prescMitly vjinislies IV(»ni \Uc patches in the 
skies originally imdinum^d. Tla.'n darknt^ss over- 
spreads the heavens. Men fall supine upon the 
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earth. The night of universal humiliation sets in. 
But the gloom is not unbroken. Overshadowed as 
is tiie seene, it is not overwhelmed. There still re- 
main the vales where truth has deseended. 'JMicrc 
still exist (liii peaks to whieh love in its longing has 
climbed. U(^sires too earnest to have been wasted, 
principles too honest to have been unproduetivc, 
still linger in promise of the coming day.^ Men 
wen* to be humbh^d. Thc^y needed to feel the in- 
seeurily of their liberty, of the powers which made 
it their rigid, of the? laws whi<'h made it th(»ir pos- 
session. Ibit they did not neeil to l)e Ix^reft of the 
good whieh their laws and their powers, however 
imperfe(!t, comprehended. 

Th(» day of redemption followed. It was not too 
late.- It was not too soon.-* The human race had 
been tried. It had not been annihilated. Then 
the ang<*ls sang their song of glory to God and 
peace amongst His er(»atures. We may beli(»ve that 
when the morning came, the oppression and the 
servitude of old had left th(*ir darkest forms amidst 



» "llfnitnnil! ^ " The Clirislian rcvdntion," 

II fnit imif, |Mmr (|iu« roinhn' encore snyn I^elaml, in his Inily ajlniirahlc 

Kmssc iiiieiix rclaler Inurorc <^vc.rk on the siihjeet (vol. l. i>. 488), 

1)11 .|onr oil son doigt vun.s coiuhiit. u ...^^ ,„j^,,^. ,o j-,,^ ,,.„,,,| ^^ \ jj^n^ 

J.AMAUiiwh. ^yjj^jj j^ ^^,^^ ^^^^^^j wanteil; when 

- "Tn o|)|>nna5;," says Aniohins, the ilarkncssaiHl rorni|ition «»f inan- 

niMrcssinp: the Uentes (ii. 75), " et kind were arrived at ihe liei;;ht. . . . 

referas rnr tani sero cniissiis est If it had hccn pnhlished iniieli 

Sospitator. In infinitis perpctnis sooner, anti hefore there had been a 

sceidis nihil onmino dieeinlnm est full trial made of what was to Iw 

serum .... J*otest er^o fieri, nt expected from hnnian wi.^dom and 

tntndcinnnicniiserit Chvistnni Dens philosophy, the preat need men 

Omnipotens, J)ens Sola«<, posttpiam stood in of sneh an extraordinary 

i^cns liominnm fraetior et infirmior Divine dispensation would not have 

eiepit nostra esse natnra." been so apparent.'' 
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the midnight clouds.'' noforo the death of Augus- 
tus, the Business of Tiib Fatiiku had already been 
begun in the Temple at Jerusalem ; and near by, 
TuK Son was inercasing in wisdom and in sUiturc* 
and in favor with God and man. 

The sea, as it were, whereon wave has pursued 
wave through day and night, through years and 
centuries, before our eyes, is thus illumined with the 
advancing light which we have been waiting to be- 
hold. And as we stand upon the shore, conscious 
of the Spirit that has moved upon the face of the 
waters, we may lift our eyes with more confiding 
faith to the over-watching Heaven. 

* *' Prodso al tvm|)0 cliu iiilUi *1 i)icl vollv 
Uidiir lo inoiiUo u suo inmlo 8erono." 

VanuUm^ vi. &o, tti. 
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